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Horiana ; or, Sketches of Pugilism. 


BY ONE OF THE FANCY. 


No VI. 


Me , our good friend, what can 
popar te mean by publishing no 
fewer than three several sporting 
works, without sending us presenta- 
tion copies? Have we offended you in 
ay way? If so, believe that it was 
wintentionally, and see that you 
transmit to Messrs Cadell and Davies, 
on or before the 8th of April—in time 
for our Coach parcel—your book upon 
Bath—-that inimitable ramic view 
of “ Going to a Fight”—and your 
um Opus on Gymnastics. We 
make an amusing Article on 
each of them ;—and be pleased to re- 
collect, that we are the only Editor of 
a literary journal who has yet sported 
his canvass in the ring. ; 
We have extreme pleasure in writ~ 
ing the series “‘ Boxigna”—and we 
know that it is excessively popular ! 
It is true, that one elderly maiden 
lady has written us an expeptalary 
epistle on the subject, and expressed 
pug shocked a the ncy 
spectacle of two enormous por- 
ters, (such were her very words) ex- 
hibiting themselves stripped before 
ms thousand spectators, We an- 
that letter privately—and as- 
sured the nun that Pugilists fight in 
flannel Sige pie yd they are 
more exposed than young 
lal in a ball-room. We also ven- 
tured to state it as our opinion, that it is 
less indelicate in such a man as ‘Tom 
Relcher to give Cropley a cross but- 
tock, than an officer of Hussars to put 
p cares on the bare neck of a virgin 
eighteen years, another round her 
Vou. VI. 


waist, and thus to whirl her about 
for a quarter of an hour in his arms, 
till both parties are blind, and that 
too in presence ot’ three hundred spece 
tators. A waltzing match is, we 
humbly suggested, a more indecent 
exhibition than a boxing match. What 
can be more so, than to step, ready 
stripped, into the ring, and in 
succession a long series of 


men, occasionally relieved by civilians’ 
i from her 


The amazon dismisses 

embrace captain, and colonel, and 

knight at arms, all panting and per- 

iring and reeling—while she stands - 

victorious Pg poemcsiessy Te the 

ring. And who compose i 

Judges, senators, soldiers, pede d 

thers, matrons, maids, and 

them our own shrivelled correspon 
Moulsey Hurst, 


os Go, heagr to 
when Turner ts young ; 
and then, on your conscience, salt 
Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, that 
their conduct is as indecent as that of 
Cornet Sabretache and. Miss Julia 
ate | 
Well, well Mr North, no more 
about indecency, but think of the 
cruelty of boxing. Mr Leigh Hunt. .* 
thinks it cruel—brutal—and unwor- 
thy of the pages of the Examiner. No 
doubt, Mr Leigh Hunt would be en- 
titled to complain of the cruelty of 
boxing, were Little Puss to tip him a 
stomacher while meditating a 
sonnet in some farmy field, in front 
of Hampstead. ‘But-who would - 
of. the cruelty of: giving » Shegita | . 
ete See Tt would be~ 
* 4 E8 7 
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cocks 


3 the love of pugilism, and —_ reduce 
e. 


ag crpecrcet a 


can. But Elias Spray, the copper- 
smith, who fought the Chicken, work- 
edi at his profession, without exciting 
therpity of the tender-hearted. That 
game-pugilists enjoy intense pleasure 
in knocking and being knocked down, 
is obvious to the most careless obser- 
ver—and there is not a sentiment of 
more universally acknowledged hu- 
manity, than “* pleasure in the way 
we like it.” 

Boxing, therefore, being both de- 
cent and humane, why it brutal? 
No brute animal of our acquaintance 
pugilist, Dogs do not box— 

not box—a bear is good at a 
elose—but he is a round hitter, and 


‘too much of a ruffian for the ring. 


Man, is in fact, distinguished from the 
brate creation by nothing so much as 
being a boxing animal. He shares 
the faculty of speech with the bull- 
finch; the starling, the ie, and 
the parrot—and in the art of cookery 
hé'was excelled by Maculloch of the 

Hotel—extinguish in his bosom 
with the 


him to a lev that 


The philosophic observer of human 


nature ves the connecting prin- 
ciples by which that human nature, 
multiform and multitudinous as it is, 
is yet blended into one grand and har- 
monious whole. There is a necessury 
connexion between all the fine arts. 
Richmond, the black, gives lessons in 
dancing every time he fights—Randal, 


as a , is superior to Chantrey, 


Canova, and Thorvalsden. Crib is an 
admirable artist in body colours.— 
Pollux was in his day a Painter. The 
society for the suppression of vice has 
done but little harm—but we do not 
like the idea of a society for the sup- 
ion of virtue —and, therefore, 
, that the magi ; of England 
at all times allow Bill Gibbons to 


form the ring undisturbed. We are 
persuaded that the Manchester Magis- 


trates did their duty on the 16th of 


pic pn may flourish, 
radicalism decay—so 


% Let Dares beat Entellus black and blue.” 


Nothing can be more good-humour- 
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ed than an assemblage of Englishmen 
fata figh®. No éeditious ban 


ig ' ofators—nio occasion afterwards for 


we inquest of the nation to inte, 


fere—eyery thing is left, 
piter—and rand no Pope was’ we 
ible as Mr John Jackson.” 


was this illustrated in the late disput. 
ed question respecting Belasco snd te 
Birmingham Youth ! The Whigs moy. 
‘ed for ateference to thé Jovkey Club; 
for an inquiry into the behavieyr of 
the Jew. But Egan, Kent, Cray, 
and Jackson, supported the ministry ; 
and, considering it altogether as 4 
party question, by which the opposi- 
tion expected to get a “ turn out,” 
all the most sound pugilists of the day 
rallied round the established authori. 
ties, and by their firmness, and deaf- 
ness to popular clamour, vindicated 
and sustained the character of the Bri- 
tish ring all over the world, as, 
The last objection urged against pu- 
gilism is, that it is dangerousthe ar- 
gument of a coward. But, dangerous 
as it may be, is it not true, that any one 
doctor that ever administered.a 
scription, has killed more men 
all the pugilists that ever ei 
ther with cestus or naked fist? ‘The 
destruction of human life in the prize 
ring has been trifling. You may write 
all their names with a single dhop of 
ink. Neither Jem Belcher, nor. the 
Chicken, nor Crib, ever made a wi- 
dow—but when the ve former died: 
But supposing that a dozen pugilists 
were killed per annum, weil ect 
allowance prove fatal to this ? 
Has not the population of Britain’ in- 
creased greatly these last twenty years, 
even in spite of the daily operation of 
many hundred stage-coaches? 
This, we find, is likely to be'a sort 
of rambling article, quite chitty-chatty 
and off-hand—the best sort’ of leading 
article, perhaps, after all, now that there 
are so many magazines at work all over 
the island. One hates to see, scores of 
editors all hammering away at one 
the same thing—Living Authors, No 
I. Scott—No II. Wordsworth—On the 
Cockney School of Poetry, 1, 2 3, 4 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10,—Letters from the 
Lakes—Comparison between Kemble 
and Kean, &c. &c. There is really 
something quite shocking in this ever 
lasting ringing of bells, and this tara 
tantararaing of trumpets. No sooner 
has one editor started a subject from 
some secret covert, than others 
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full with ‘all their of 

seit ab ark i in pursuit ; and won 
Sout ee e is run down an 

“usted at last though often not 


bagging, so wofully torn 
yeh It aaa 8 puzzling matter 
5 ta " to act at present; one 


request we have, to. make .of. our. fa- 
eétious friends, Bon-mots, and Janus 
Weathercock, that they do not seduce 
Mr P. from our service, and that 
- leave us in ion of the 
fg. ‘The truth is, that the world is 
wi F wide enough for all the present 
es, and some of them must be 

aig a Our own private opinion 
cee it might be dangerous to 
that three magazines are 

Great Britain and Tre- 

ldwin, Blackwood, and Col- 


retyrn to Boxiana. It is a book 
iy we tree tire of —take it up when 
we will it puts us into i te spi- 
rits. It is a sufficient. justification. of 


Eero Seen ie 
better natured, more 


tlemanly person, never wore @ glove. 
on a former occasion we ventired to 
‘and Mr ‘Thorhas Canipbell 
‘and Mr Thomas 

E a a in! as and 
py. ut, in trut y as we 
oe the abilities of the author of 
Pleasures Speci- 
mens, we cannot “vo that:he has 
any such work as Box- 


ed ie r Ega n combines within him- 


lism, all th Beta pos. 
all the. Sittin of Bat 
Perey th nn eg 
a e in- 
‘ventive ity — a Warton—all 
‘the en’ m and zeal of a Headley 
—all the acuteness and of a Rit- 


‘son—all the learning and wit of an 
Fllis—all the delicacy and discern- 


mat of ze Campbell ;, and at the same 


style is eetly his own, 

and ikely to remain so, for.it is as 

inimitable as it is exeellent. man 
who has not read ‘* Boxiana” ‘is i 
~  Kghes power of the English 


r readers haye ‘already ‘studied 
us the history of two Eras of Bri- 
y_ have been ini- 

into the mysteries of the schools 
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of Broughton, and of Big Ben. We 
are now about to make them te’ 
ed with a new school—that of Men- 
doza—a school Bg opay is in some 
measure gone by, a that 
mil ever continu to he ine 
every lover correct. taste, ak 
nag yg ger a moe 
pre pete was, indeed, the 
i ‘= 


of pugilism, though 
it did tot e the decline 
fnatl  id ot rede the decline 
bitably a finished and, set pea beauty 


in the finest of Men- 
doza, for . whi we nay na may now wae in 
vain. Hewas » perhaps, 


the Addison of his time. His battle 
with Humphries was perhaps superior 


to any thing in the Hineid.» It was a 
most elaborate performance a 
was so blended tar waters nature, that its 
ons merits were visible to the eyes 
even of the unscientific, and the name 
of Mendoza now rises in our me- 
mory when we think of all that was 


Dan. has fought w ¢ upwards 
pitched battles, these eight only op 
are on record—-one with Martin,. the 


celebrated Bath Butcher, three with 
Humphries, two with Ward, one with 
Jackson, and one with Lee. : In his 
first contest with Humphries, ‘he was 
beaten ; but in his two others his su- 
periority was immeasureable, The 
first fight is thus described by ar 


of them were Jews. Hi ies’ appeat- 


ance, when stripped for the was pave 
liarly attractive, and his fine manly, form 
was seen to. is bod-op » Bait 
of fine flannel drawers, By 
the clocks of which were cen 
aides pemnciaonr rant al deess of 





ty | We have btacketted the three senior wranglets this year, and also adopted ‘un'al- 


arrafigement. 
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agi; but’ the friends of the latter would 
not Suffer him, ‘being satisfied, in their own 

hion, ‘that he had won the battle. The 
pee eer impatient for the deci- 
ance; ‘and 


i 


ies threw up his hatin defi- 


queror. i i troy #034 ye 
Mendoza was now the he 
and Bill Ward,  Btised umm, hb 
had. been’ originally ‘brought ‘tp | 
town to fight Johnson, was now ma 

ed against the . Israelite, 
stronger and. taller .man 
doza—of great activity—full o 
a scienceds » 'T a € 
on setting to. Thefollowing 

a spirited sketch of the battle :——- 

At the commencement of the fight, 
upon Ward; ‘st 
much was expected ftom his ‘ well-known 
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levelled his antagonist every round ; ‘though, 
notwithstanding, Ward: pat in some goo 
hits. In the wenty-thind. 4 round te See 
batants closed—Ward was completely ex- 
hausted, and, upon Mendoza falling on 
him, rel gave in. The above con-_ 
test established *s fame’; afd his’ scien. 
tific excellence was rally : ad, 
But the hour was'at hand when the. 
Jew was to succumb to the Gentile. 
John Jackson entered the ring against. . 
him, and in ten. minutes ‘and a half 
Dan was done up and. dished.. 
“Ist round.-—The- 





than coma 
brity of the. combatants, J 


the ‘art was wil amateur expefi- 
enced a rich treat in the developement. of 


the science in all its characteristic minutia— » - 


a minute had expired, and both waiting for 
the advantage, when Jackson put in a: tre- 


mendous hit, that laid Dan prostrate‘on the ...- 
of stage. 


6 


Only. interested... from the cele- 
“was mt) > 


|, Wanting on, either side, — | @ fine display of 
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. 4 2d.—In this Mendoza shewed the 
of the ante eenany oe 
ing the blows of his antagonist wi 
neatness, and in returning several 
hits. 
“3d on the alert, and pelting away 
without ceremony—Jackson put in several 
severe hits, and Mendoza was not behind 
in returning the compliment ; but .in the 


i 


*M 4 Ath,—This was the heat of the battle— 
fear was out of the question, and the com- 


batants lost to ing but victory.— 
Jackson, confident Nis Powel anit Ki. 
ledge, went in with great courage, treating 


the science of M za with indifference, 
and punishing him most terribly, when Dan 
fell Som: pisgncte Mow mgon right eye, 

odds rose upon 


son. 
*¢6th.—7th.—Sth.—Mendoza was getting 


son in full vigour, and hit away 

his man with ease. Dan suffered con- 
i ’ after falling completely ex- 

hausted, acknowledged he done.” 


About seven years —" an 

istolary correspondence of an angry 
ind took’ place between these for- 
midable heroes in the public news- 
papers. It led, however, to no second 
combat—-which was well—for the Jew 
had not strength to fight Jackson. 
Jem Belcher, after his overthrow of 
Gamble the Irishman, challenged Dan 
on the field; and the fight. would 
have been an interesting one, between 
the founders of the old and newschools. 
There is something excending'y chi- 
valrous in the challenge—and Jem 
on appears another Ivanhoe in 

ting. 

Belcher. Dan Mendoza. -- ° - 

Mendoza. Well! what is’t- you want? 

Belcher. 1 say, these were the shoes 
I bought to give you a thrashing in 
Scotland 


Mendowa. Well—the time may 
come. 


Bowiana. 


of the championship, 





[March 
Belcher. 1 wish you'd do it nowy». 
The parties becoming rather irritate 

immediate 


ed with each other, an 
acta i rig the conseytie 7 
ut their friends stepped’ in ‘and pre 
vented it. beet bd a 
Dan’s last battle was with. his false 
friend, Lee the butcher, who used him 
extremely ill,—and Dan fought simply 
to punish his perfidy. “Lee had been 
long known as a skilful and 
a Ags his sef-fo3* had all 
bloodless, and with the mufflers"aii 
it was not thought he could have’any 
chance against Mendoza, in real, war- 
fare. He had. none—for he 


protracted the fight "ef. an 
our, by shifting, and: i 
and then touched Dan, and oceasionals 


ly threw him—vwe ourselves might’as 
well have been pitted against the Israel 
na punished him severély; 
ooring him incessantly, and, holding 
all his operations, prt ae offen- 
sive, in contempt. Yet beautiful as was 
this last display of Mendoza, and fis 
nished as was his shewy, we had» al- 
most said flowery style of boxing, it 
was the decided opinion! among “the 
best judges, that it would have lost 
both its efficacy and attraction before 
the rapid dexterity and _ irresistible 
gaiety of Jem Belcher. Besides, Dan 
was past his best, and Jem in —e 
day—and we hate to see the la 
torn. off the brow of age by the hand 
of youth. The piety of the pugilist 
revolts at the spectacle, ; 

We feel that it is utterly i ible 
for us to conclude this article, without 
adverting, in such terms as are becom- 
ing the melancholy occasion, to; the 
great, indeed irreparable, loss which 
the boxing world has lately sustained 
in the death of Sir Danie: Day 
Ireland, we understand, is in able. 
Since the heroic age of Corcoran and 
Ryan no such leveller had d 
Happy and contented with, the, fame 
he had enjoyed under his native skies 
it never had. been the desire of Sir Da- 
niel to fight on this side of the Chan- 
nel. Accordingly, he past his prime 
in and about Dublin, satisfied with 
being held the most formidable Buf- 
fer (so our good Irish friends de 
nominate Pugilists) among & potato- 
fed population of upwards, of five m! 
lion. No one who has beenn 
4 sappoes, iw oe i 
wi up to the “ eminence 

J with his hands 
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in‘his breeches-pockets. We are not 
Po of the <td his earl 
cateer—we know not w e 
the'sprig of shillelah, and sh 
to the unweaponed fist. It 
mist have been deeply interesting to 
have marked the transition. We have 
heard it said, and are inclined to think 
the theory Lie o— oa Daniel's — 
of boxing showed, perhaps too strik- 
ingly, that he had excelled at the mis- 
ous fighting of Doneybrooke 
Fair. He was not a straight—nor yet 
a quick hitter: His education cer- 
tainly had not been neglected, but it 
had been irregular. There were not 
only Iricisms’ in his style—but even 
provincialisms which were corrected in 
the London ring, not without danger to 
the success of his first prize essay. But 
the native vigour of the man prevailed 
over the imperfect institutions of his 
Spe ton booger, apesiot, o 
of an i ,» imperfect, an 
unfinished education, Sir Daniel Do- 
nelly not a ape om over all his 
compatriots, but sustained the honour 
éf Ireland in a country, perhaps, toa 
wuch disposed to di her ; and, 
in his last battle, with the renowned 
Oliver, the shamrock sprang up 
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beneath his feet, rejoicing in the 
blood that dyed its threefold wouutyy 
more mien A than it ever rejoiced, 
when, sprinkled with the dews of 
morning, it waved its verdant locks to 
the breezes that swept the level ex- 
panse of the Bog of Allen, or the 
rugged magnificenceof Macgillicuddy’s 
reeks. é 
hg - this illustrious man 
eft unsolved a blem, 
Was England or Tehuidl werhotey tales 
precedence in the rank of nations? 
Could Donelly have beat Crib? Could 


Carter have beat Donelly? Alas! 
vain inte tories! The glory of 
Ireland is eclipsed—and may 


elapse before another sun shine in, 
what Mr Egan beautifully calls, her 
pugilistic hemisphere. e have just 
received a vast number of Elegies on 
his death—from Cork, Limerick, 
Waterford, and Dublin—some of 
them eminently beautiful. It was 
not to be thought that such a man 
would be permitted to leave us, with- 
out the meed of some mélodious tear ; 
and we are happy to see among the 
* Luctus,” the names of Moore, Ma- 
turin, Croly, and Anster. Of these— 
anon. 





LETTERS OF TIMOTHY TICKG@ER, ESQ. 


TO EMINENT LITERARY CHARACTERS, 


No VI. : 
r To the Editor of the:History of the Erskine. Dinner.* 


i) 


DEAR MOSES, 
THANK you for sending me your 
mphlet, containing an account of the 
to Lord Erskine, and in return 
- forward to you a copy of the 
Southside Papers, as soon as the last 
proof sheet comes to hand, which, I 
trust, it will do in the course of next 
month at farthest. In that publica- 
tion I hope you will find much to 
mnuse you; and I would even flatter 
myself, something to improve you 
too, provided you read it with some 
portion of that temper and calmness 
of ent that always . 
ed you until of late, i.e. since you 
ne assumed the mh and peunes 
a leading Edin Whig. 
dear friend, be or in spite of all 
you hear, that I still entertain the 
Warmest affection for you. I do not 
indeed pretend to consider you as a 


man of genius ; which foolish idea, I 
fear, some of your new associates have 
been studiously cramming into your 
head ; nor yet, if some of your recent 
doings provoke a slight suspicion that 
your brain has suffered, am I inclined 
to attribute your misfortune to “ over- 
much learning.” But I have a real 
regard for you, and, as a proof of this, 
would fain give you a little advice, 
which, if taken in good part, may, I 
would hope, restore you in some mea- 
sure to yourself, and, perhaps, pre- 
vent yer ee entertaining 
an her rights of cognoscing you— 
which, I assure you, is a scheme that has 
uently been discussed among them 

of late, and all with the most friend- 
ly intentions. Take up in time, and 
on’t allow yourself to be made a fool 
for life, only.for the pleasure (which 
with you is, after all, I fear, a verv 





* Account of the 


proceedings at the dinner given to Lord Erskine, in the Assembly-Rooms, 
George Street, Edinburgh, 21st February 1820, Edinburgh, John Robertson, Syo. 1s. 6d. 
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labiesious ena-cilabor dive seluptes): of 
ing a few more paragrap: 
silly rhodomontade—the amusement 
of alk Deviens anit She Singyane O° row 

own n 


managing the concerns of your 
om shop in peace, quiet, and Sai, 
than, with your limited talents and 
acquirements, you are ever likelyto be- 


come, by pursuing the new career which 
so many 


The truth of the poaganle ia evi 
friend, that you know nothing what- 
er of the true character and desi 
of the party, with whom you have of 
late thought fit to connect yourself in 
such an unexpected measure of inti- 
. You think yourself already a 
kind. ot grand master among the 
igs, but the fact is, you know little 
of the secrets of the ity—you 
are only an apprentice as yet, and if 
you were entirely to their kind- 
ness, I don’t see any prospect of your 
attaining, at any near period, the sta- 
tion even of a fellow craft—to say no- 
about bei ‘and raised. 
You are permitted, indeed, to attend 
all their ordinary meetings, and 
more especially, you are permit- 
ted to look very big at their public 
banquets ; but if you love me, don’t 
imagine for a moment, that the 
-word which secures your en- 
trance into these assemblies, implies 
your having been initiated into any 
like the ipsa arcana of Free- 
.—At St Luke’s, (for of old 


'e wrong—or, 


selves out into some remote and ab- 
surd resemblance of the true masters 
of our esoteric doctrine. Well—it is 
needless to waste too many words up- 

ni cent 
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derision upon one of these new 
ers, either in the hall or at 


Whig puppet show of 

upon you, my dear fellow, whi 

sat during the speeches of this Ere. 
kine dinner, munching third. rate, 
raisins, and frowni and simpering | 
your rmutterable. things = in, what,. 
you conceived to be a silence. of. true, 
ignity, a verum otium cum digni 


ughed at you then, be assur 
and they are inghingas you still mare. 
heartily now, that you have been go rash. 
andimprudentas to publish this 
let of yours. It is really a very silly pers: 
formance—and if you donot stop, 
short, but go on to publish one,or,, 
two more such somplon, there can be, 
no doubt you will effectually lower, 
your rin the estimation. even), 
of those with whom it was used to 
stand high of the highest—I allude, of 
course, to your house-keeper, hersweete; 
heart the Shoemaker, and mine hostof, 
the Ceee-aen Tavern, Potterrow..;; 

Little, however, as you may be 
posed to understand of the mal was 
arcana of your party in this :plaee, 
there are some points of their. practic, 
cal system to which it is impossible 
yon could have altogether shut your 
eyes, and which I should have. supe. 
posed might have been sufficient toexe 
cite some feelings of preliminary ayer 
sion to them, in the breast of aman 
so honest and upright as I believed, 
and, I add, always shall believe, yow 
to be. The excess. to which th 
carry their system of mutual 
tion is one, and not the least import 
ant neither, of these points—end sit, 
in the first place,—I shall crave leave 
for calling your direction, since. it # 
necessary that some one of your fea 
friends should do so. I ask yous 
simple question, Moses—Did you ever 
hear one Edinburgh Whig say, hing 
admit, or in ~ way W im 
sinuate, that another ee 
had ever done any thing was 
ee r contra, Bere an red 
“Tory ever e any 

tliat was right? I observe, that: 
this very dinner, of whose 
tendency you have aspired to be-the 
historian, this great point of the Whig 
faith, or rather of Whig practice, was 
pretty distinctly alluded to—bnt. 
Tio means set fortli in all its due se 
ness, breadth, and verity of -detail— 
The Whigs are bound together:by: the 
deep sense of the importance of their 
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‘It must be allowed, that you hang 
in a most remarkable manner. 
From the highest to the lowest, you 


3 ; 
Hi 
228 a3, 


E 


you—In ev 
ring—in every 
whisper that cuts 
of the up and 
reprogression of thé 


a 
® i 
41h 


it 


ate all connected in one chain, andthe pompo 


moment a link is loosed, you have an- 
ther ready to insert in its place. You 
até like the celebrated red ants, so de- 
srictive to all timber and leather in 
the East—taken singly, you are insig- 
but glued er into one 

sid air-hung pillar of Whi , there 
isnothing you cannot reach ; and when 
the material you attack is too solid to 
be annihilated by your efforts, your 
magnanimous resolution is always at 
least able to defile it. It is a strong 
of your excellence in the art you 
yourselves to; that you are able 

t@ reconcile one ¢ aw Page 


fore. 1 came home only a few éven# 
ings ago in such a mood as this, and was 
sitting wraptup in thesilentsolitary 
ury of contempt by my fireside, 
a sudden kn Sacer seer hae 
as 


good-will—the wet flap 
—and, in. & word, the 


laid—the sh of the mud , 
— 3% Doni 


“ks when the miss dant wintey as sases- 


41 
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Looks out. in all its 

» After the first warm:embrace and 
tunibler, my friend inquired, <‘ What 
ailed me tI look so sour?” 
+, 


emape again 


tha ; 
The whigs !” said’ I ;—a short but 
answer tothe bard. ‘‘ Hout 
he, “ Ye put me 


auld ¢ollie, that lies at 


yourself up, 
eer fear’ that ye'll 
of them, with one 
claw.—Get up, man, and 
an article.”—Which recalls 

to the Erskine dinner. ‘ 
It is a sure proof of the littleness of 
ae party in this quarter now-a-days, 
such an affair as this is made so 
much stir of among you. A dinner to 
Lord Erskine—very right: Lord Ers- 
kine is a man entitled to much res- 
pect for the exertions of his youth ; 
and ‘although he has remained absent 
fom Scotland far longer than any good 


Tory, in his situation, could ever have 
had the lieart to remain, it was quite 
fitting and 
his native p 
witht 


that; on his return to 

ce, he should be received 
m and honour :—But, in 
the name of wonder, why should the 
dinner to Lord Erskine be made the 
i Cattle-show of the year? 
E , considered as a political 
character, ‘never was. anybody ; and 
now eat ‘as such, — less than 
nothing vanity. His ‘greatness 
was ‘entirely professional. As a bar- 
rister’ ever deserved the admir- 
ation of his country ; and he received 
that’ admiration, his better day, 
from Tories'as much as’ from Whigs. 
The dinner, you say, became a party 
affair, only because ‘‘ the Tories chose 
that it id be so.” What unex- 
ampléed ‘assurance is here! You an- 
nounee in the newspapers a dinner to 
a great Whig barrister, and you print, 
im the very first advertisement, a list 
of co’ tively small Whig barristers 
anid others, as stewards, the name 
of that’ smallest and most ised of 
all’ Whig noblemen, the duke of Ham- 
‘ilton} as chairman, and youseriously 
expected that any Tory eman 
‘would expose himself to the risk of 
haying his ears offended with any 
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particle of the trash of, 

Trinted aut es ike, aaa 
i out as li to. form.,, 

Thief condiment of the Dengust bell 


ne » and: qué 
great man, you should have taken care 
wal Siards and cee 
those of another way of thinking. in 
politics, to take a part in the matter, 
and give aor ryiachang from. the , 
ginning as iending it. .The-bar, 
the bench, could have furnished ; 
most willing and most able to’ con 
honour upon the avvembi if such had 
been its p » by their warmest 
and most us patronage. , But, 
such things were in your eye, wi 
whatever assurance you now assert that 
they were. Your sole object, in giving - 
Lord Erskine a dinner, was. to raise 
ourselves in your own ani ion, 
aving an opportunity of mae 
that celebrated man as ONE OF You. 
Sunk and degraded as you cannot, but 
feel yourselves to be, you were anxious 
to find some. occasion for .mustering 
all your forces together, and so-inspix~ 
ing inte your feeble ranks a new sense 
of the importance of them and, their 
cause. . Beaten to sticks in the senate, 
and overwhelmed by the derision,ef 
the press, your hearts panted: after 
some. little display of - spirit,--you 
thirsted to let the world, and espegial- 
ly your own lesser auxiliaries see,; 
you were not yet quite “au 
to convince us all that there is yet.life 
in a mussel, you cook up a dinner,to 
Lord Erskine. . That such were the 
real motives which meres im ba 
original projectors of t ! 
the anh anne that brought. together 
the formidable array of revellers, ,the 
pamphlet of my good friend .Moges 
furnishes the most. irrefragable. eyi- 
dence. ‘ Out of your own mouths ye 
are condemned.” rie 
Yon will forgive me, my dear.Dfo- 
ses, if I hint that it would have been 
proper for you to have given us &.418 
of the A os who attended at,this 
great dinner, at the beginning.orend 
of: its history. Considering it a6 os 
do, as an important “ public o- . 
tion,” (your phraseology is odd, but 
understand you), it was quite absurd 
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° Euripides, 
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‘1920.1 
tolomit giving us the means of ascer- 
coach ae was its value as such, 
which could only be done by telling 
us who * 300 noblemen an 
gedtlemen” were. I have heard of no 
noblemen who were present but Lord 
Erskine himself ‘Lord : Duncan ; 
and-although both you and my tailor, 
Mr Purves, say it was a splendid assem~- 
) T-have my doubts as to what con- 
id its dour. The viands, I 
haveno doubt, were as good as could be 
pr eo and the wine was, I hope, 
ble, for I observe there were about 
thirty bamper toasts drunk, even be- 
fore the chair was abdicated by Mr 
Maxwell of Carriden, and assumed by 
agentleman closely connected with cer- 
tier rotten boroughs, on the departure 
of Lord Erskine himself. But as for 
the eloquence of ere so 
pously in your p yr our 
Poa hanvative Will not bear mad cat; 
and I can only account ‘for your ex- 
cessive admira vate supposing, that 
brain was heated while you listen- 
Drand that in your two or three busy 
days of redacteurship afterwards, it had 
hothad leisure to regain its natural cool- 
ness." The preface is assuredly a most 
dranken performance. The one sen- 
tence stands quite disjointed from the 
other t. Here you ‘exhibit 
‘the dull heavy listlessness of a coma- 
tose’ wine-bibber—there the sudden 
start of excitement, as unnatural as 
what is, in the technical language of 
taverns, called the second or devil appe- 
tite, and then back you sink again in- 
to your helpless doze. But something 
of this effeet may perhaps be set down 
to the account of’ your own original 
Unfitness for the great office you have 
undertaken, ‘Your style,’ Moses, is 
naturally hard and barren ; and the 
‘flowers which you here and there en- 
wan ; it, ‘are quite out 
‘ofall place and keeping; and cannot 
thrive. Cold, dry, and dusty’ in ‘one 
, - ing, exuberant, ‘and bom- 
ical in’ the next—always puerile, 
»° and feeble,-I ‘wonder ‘what 


“made even the Whigs ‘of Edinburgh 


you for their “Thucydides. 
“That Lord Erskine’s speech, and that 
ALPE EES 
: t over the 


and relieved as 


Sal hip-hip-hurras and 
I have no doubt : but it should 
have been considered by a set of 

ple who talk so much a 


t the effects 
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of the that the processes of print 
ing and publishing, enable one to judge 
much more accurately of the value of 
hes, than is in the power. of those 
that wash down every sentence they 
hear with a bumper ;—and you or 
employers should have poe! jt 
ye ad you been contented to let 
the dinner go off as dinners usually do, 
and merely to chatter about the elo~ 
quence displayed on the occasion for a 
month afterwards, with the usual per~ 
tinacity of Whigs applauding them- 
selves, it is possible that we might-have 
believed part, at least, of what we heard 
said, and almost, in spite of our creed, 
regretted our absence from a scene 
distinguished Oy the exertions of so 
many redoubtable orators. Erskine, 
Cockburn, Jeffrey, Murray, .Grant, 
Moncrieff, Macfarlane, Craig, Steuart, 
and Inglis—these are, no doubt, grand 
names ; and if you had been satisfied 
with oral commendations, we might 
have believed it possible that they had 
really uttered- magnificent speeches ; 
but you have quite undone yourselves 
by your ‘ complete .and permanent 
form,”  forsooth ; :and_.after i 
your no doubt at..the least imparti 
record, it is painful but necessary to 
inform you, that. not one word seems 
to heve been uttered, in the. whole 
course of the rie even by. the 
most. distinguished these person-~ 
ages, which could do-the smallest hon- 
our to the least of them, Although, 
for example, all. the, fine . things ..in 
your pamphlet had been delivered. by 
Mr William Inglis in the'General As- 
sembly, or the Grand . Lodge, they 
would not have made ministers or ma- 
sons consider him,.as one whit a less 
execrable rhetorician than before ; and 
although all the wisdom you - have 
treasured np, had. drept fromthe unas- 
sisted lips of Mr James . Steuart, it 
would. not have induced one. person. in 
the whole’ kingdom. of Fife to vote. for 
him—ne, not with all the praises of 
the Examiner to boot. In fact, all 
your orators, widely different as they 
are in station and » appear to 
have ‘been;: on this — pretty 
much upon @ par. egregious 
vanity which may. be pardoned in a 
Thomas Erskine, is matched with a 
most Jamentable-effect. indeed by the 
vanity of speechifying writers and trad 
ers. Mr Cockburn seems to have been 
as-harsh as Mr Moncrieff, Mr Jeffrey 
as frothy as Mr Grant, Mr Murray as 








of Mr Cranstoun was soon 
Nobody could have suspect- 
ed that nz w we apm wae 
speaker among such a motley crew o 
speakers as these ; but it ya addi- 
tional gratification to me to find, that 
he could not even endure listening to 
i Tf you had known 
*¢ what was his,” when he turned 
from your tumultuous and plebeian 
congregation, you would scarcely have 
been so clamorous in your huzzas upon 
his retirement from the scene of your 


jollit * 

oe | < however, that the wretch- 
ed nature of the eloquence was not the 
only: or even the chief thing that dis- 
gusted Mr Cranstoun with your meet- 
ing. I am sure it is not what disgusts 
ine most in your account of it. It is 
the total want of good feeling exhibit- 
ed by the whole of you, that if your 
dinner be remembered at all, will be 


E 


of restraint and coercion in the _ 
of all those whose opinions are enti 
to any weight either in or out of Par- 
liament ; and yet, ow assembly 
had any purpose at all, it seems to 
have -been that of reviling those mea- 
snres and all that supported them—of 
keeping open the wounds of popular 
discontent—and exciting anew those 
feelings of distrust and aversion which 
the lovers of their country’s 


government 
‘not by phi- 
iticians, but by a set 
,»' and abandoned 


miscreants, with whom, till your voices 
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were lifted n their side, all parties 
disclaim any alliance or 
Your cold-blooded cant pf a 
misunderstood even at the moment. it 
was uttered—but I almost pity. the 


must now regard it, Your: solemn 
diatribes about the inutility and, abe 
pace ee the late restrictions—your 
foul ders against the pertinent 
the state—your shallow of the 
constitution of the British Parliament 
—your rapturous commemoration of 4 
set of disturbers of the public peace, 
who were acquitted not because 
were guiltless, but because proof was not 
complete against them, and because their 
advocate was a master of his trade—gil 
this was published, Moses, the very day 
ter the c iracy in Cato Street was 
iscovered. When you drank the me< 
mory of the acquittal of Thomas Hardy, 
I wonder, by the way, you did not 
also drink the memory of the acquittal 
of Mr Thistlewood—for he too.was 
once acquitted—and yet even you will 
scarcely venture to say now, thatrhe 
was guiltless. But you had collected alk 
the notes of the speeches—and, above 
all, you had written your own exquix 
site op Moses, and you could: net 
think of suffering so many fine things 
to be suppressed in oblivion. :{ Out 
came the pamphlet, and out, in spite 
of all your bitings of the lip, it must 
remain. ute 
Were I to take notice of all: the 
foolish sayings uttered on this occasion, 
my letter would grow to be. as Jong 
as your pamphlet ; but there is:one 
omission which I must notice. Your 
dinner -had been deferred on account 
of the death of the late King—because, 
says Moses, “ this was considered de- 
cent.” It might have been decent to 
have said a single word in honour of 
his memory—but no, Bumper.follows 
ed bum and followed speaker; 
to pour Prth the tide of calumny against 
every man that ought now to be most 
honoured, and every institution, that 
ought now to be most sacredly up 
= not one of you all pil ps pu 
ecency to express one Of Syme 
pathy with feelings of universal 
reverence which then filled raost. deepe 
ly the national mind, and which must 
ever deeply fill the mind of, every ges 
nuine Briton that remembers the name 


of George 11I—that virtuous and pas . 


triotic sovereign whose character, 3% 
one of your prime orators has else~ 
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ness, the memory of the ex- 
cellent Me Horner, and says, that had 
he beenalive, Ministers would not have 
@ared but to mention” any of the 
late atrocious measures—excellent ar- 
!. What evidence has Mr 
Cockburn that the upright, 

calm, and honourable mind of Horner 
would not have been filled, had he 
lived till this moment, with the deep- 
est sorrow by a —_ — 
éf-vulgar rage, and that he w not 
Lewsdena, ao tie best friends have done, 
the whole weight of his character and 
influence to support the government 
in'those most salutary measures which, 
ashas been: so well proved, have not 
been'‘too much, but too little to meet 
thejnecessity of the time? Does Mr 
Cockburn think that Mr Horner would 
Piseeun he pao onde of 
JB , the mt o 0 
the: Northern Whigs, acts so and so? 
Alas, if he does so, he has but little 
considered the natures of the men. 
aatese = low as the hyo are, 
‘sare only disgraced one 
Brougham ; and they should sist need 
our telling them so. That clever, pas- 


“sf ——s nostrum, melioribus utere- 
fatis |” 

But Mr Pitt’s health began to fail, and 

the eulogist deserted him ere it 


; to the 
igs, an a 
in Scotland a year or two ago, We ab 
parodied that saying which. it is the 
fashion for so many to parody, and 
wished that his cmliaden might con= 
tain only these words: ‘‘ Herz 1128 
Henry BrovcHam, THE ENEMY OF 
Witttam Pitt.” I suppose the next 
we shall hear of will be, “ Here hes 
William Inglis, W.S., the enemy of Lord 
Castlereagh.” Were you and all: the 
Whigs of the North buried together 
(which Heaven avert), your best and 
truest epitaph would be— 
** Here lie the friends of the Radicals.” 
But enough is as as a feast. 
Adieu ; mend your saat and mind 
your groceries, Your's affectionately, 
Timotay TickLer, 


Southside, March 8. 
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“MY DEAR MR NORTH, 

Fucen fear that this is the last letter 
tay ever receive from your old 
ed. * I’m wearin’ awa, Kit! to 
thé'land o° the leal!” and that, too, 
under the influence of a complication 
stsag tay’ coustienion (originally 
m tution (originally a 
std and stout one) for upwards of 
@century. Look to > my 
brody respected feienand think no 
mare of your rheumatism. That, be- 
lieve'me, is a mere trifle,—but think 
of what you have been doing, since the 
_* 1763 (in that year were you 

), in the ea drinki 


rane va. 
way, and tremble. "TiS, my dear 


‘LETTER FROM AN ELDERLY GENTLEWOMAN TO ME CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


Kit, that you never were a gormandizer, 
nor a sot ; neither surely was I—but it 
matters not,—the most abstemious of 
us all have gone i 
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I have been out of sorts all‘ my life- 
tine ; and the causes of my continual 
have this day been revealed to 

my y fate be a 

, and all your dear con- 

a set of’ men whom the 

ill spare at this crisis. 
Editor—I HavE BEEN POTSONED. 

‘* ‘You must know that I became per- 
y acquainted, a few weeks ago, 
quiteaccidentally,with thatdistinguish- 
ed chemist, well known in ourmetropo- 
lis by the name of “ Death in the Pot.”* 
He volunteered a visit to me at break- 


Soaniinds a low, hoarse, husky voice, 
like Mr. Kean’s, asked me if I were 
not: excessively ill? I had not had 
the least suspicion of being so—but 
there was a terrible something in 
“ Death in the Pot’s” face which told 
I a dead woman. I immedi- 
got up—I mean strove to get up, 

to ring the bell for a clergyman—bu 

I-fainted away. On awaking from my 
swoon, I beheld ‘‘ Death in the Pot 
still staring with his fateful eyes—and 
croaking out, half in soliloquy, half in 
a rye iy rn is not a life in 
Lon w ten years purchase.” 
L implored him to speak plainly, and 
for s-sake not to look at me so 

r y—and plainly enough 
he did then speak to be sure—“‘ Mars 

TROLLOPE, YOU ARE POISONED.” 

‘* Who,” cried I out convulsively, 
*© who has ed the foul deed ? 
On whose guilty head will lie my 
innocent blood ? Has it been from mo- 
tives of private revenge? Speak, Mr 
Aveum t—speak! Have you. any 
Ses Sato techs demning oes 

ve L 
‘Your wine-merchant, your brewer, 
‘your baker, your confectioner, your 
» aye, your very butcher are in 
ov against you; and, Mrs Trol- 
vou ARE Proisonep!” “ When 
—Oh! when was the fatal doze ad- 
ministered ? Would an emetic be of 
no avail? - Could you not yet ad- 
minister a——” But here my voice 
was choked, and nothing was audi- 
ble, Mr North, but the sighs and sobs 
of your poor Trollope. 


At last I became more cot 
and Mr Accum asked me what was, 
in general, the first thing I did on rig. 
ing from bed in the morning. Alas} ] 
felt that it was no time for 
and I told him at once, that it wag to 
take off a bumper of brandy ‘for ', 
complaint in my stomach. ‘He askéd tg 
look at the bottle. I brought’ it forth 
from the press in my own ‘nitiber; 

that tall square tower-like bottle, Mr 
North, so green to the eye and smooth 
to the grasp. You know the bottle 
well—it be to my mother before 
me. He put it to his nose—he pour- 
ed out a driblet into a tea-spoon’as 
cautiously as if it had been the 
black-drop,—he tasted it—and again 
repeated these terrible words, “ Mus 
TROLLOPE YOU ARE POISONED 
It has,” he continued, “ a peculiar 
disagreeble smell like the breath 
of habitual drunkards,”——“ Oh! 
thought I, has it come to this! Phe 
smell ever seemed to my unsuspecti 
soul most fragrant and delicious. 
Death in the Pot then told me;»that 
the liquid I had been innocently drinks 
ing a morn for thirty years°was 
not brandy at all, but a vile distilla 
tion of British molasses over wine lees; 
rectified over quick-lime, and mixed 
with saw-dust. And this asad soli- 
tary unsuspecting spinster had: been 
imbibing as brandy for so many years? 
A gleam of comfort now shot across 
brain—I told Mr Accum that I had; 
during my whole life, been in the ha« 
bit of taking a smallish glass‘of Hol- 
lands before going to bed, which*I 
fain hoped might have the effectof 
counteracting the bad effects of «the 
forgery that had been committed'a 
gainst me. I produced the: bottle 
the white globular one you ‘know. 
Death in the Pot tried and tasted 
and alas! instead of Hollands, he pro« 
nounced it vile British malt 

fined by 2 solution of sub-acetate:of 
lead, and then a solution of alum-~* 
and strengthened with grains of para: 
dise, Guinea pepper, capsicum, 
other acrid and aromatic substances 
These are learned words—but' the¥’ 
made-a terrible impression ‘upon mY 
memory. Mr Accum is a most’ ami~ 
able man, I well believe—but he is'# 
stranger to pity. ‘‘ Mrs’ Trollope, 


. 
’ 





* Frederic Accum, Operative Chemist, &c. 
+ Death in the Pot. , 
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You HAVEBREN POISONED,’ was all he 
would utter. Had the brandy and 
Hollands been genuine there would 
have been no harm—but they were 


imitation, and ‘‘ YOU ARE POISONED.” 


Feeling myself very faint, I asked, 
J cough rs worn my 
situation, for a _ wine. It was 
ba Mr Accum 4 ene 
tosnatch the deadly draught from my 
_ He tasted what used to be call- 
my genuine old port. 
And in the scowl of heaven his face 
_ Grew black as he was sipping. 
“Jt is spoiled elder wine—rendered 
astringent by oak-wood, saw-dust, and 
the husks of filberts—lead and arsenic, 
Madam, are-——” but my ears tingled 
and J heard:no more. . 1. confessed ‘to 
the amount of six glasses a-day of this 


hellish liquor—pardon my warmth— lead 


and that such had been my allowance 
for many years. My thirst was now 
intolerable, and I ed a glass 


of beer. It came, and Death in the 
Pot detected at once the murderous 
designs of the brewer.  Coculus indi- 
cas; Spanish juice, hartshorn shavings, 
orange powder, Copperas, opium, bs 


bacco, nux vomica—such were 
i ting to 

in, * Mrs 

TiorLoPe 1s PoisoneD.” ‘‘ May I 
not have a si cup of tea, Mr Ac- 
cam,” I imploringly, and the 
chemist shook his head. He then 
opened the tea-caddy,' and emptying 
its contents, ru best green 
ted between his hard horny s. 
“Sloe-leaves, and white-thorn leaves, 
Madani, coloured with Dutch pink, 
and with the fine green bloom of ver- 
digrise! Much, in the course of your 
life, you must have ow- 

Y * Might I try the coffee ?” 
Oh! Mr North, Mr North, you know 
my age, and never once, during my 
whole existence, have I tasted coffee. 
Ihave been: deluded by pease and 
beans, sand, gravel, and: vegetable 
powder! Mr Accum called it sham- 
coffee, most infamous stuff, and unfit 
for human food ! Alas ! the day that I 
was.born! In despair I asked for a 
lass of water, and just as the spark- 
beverage was about to touch my 
pile quivering lips, my friend, for I 
must. call: him so in spite of every 


thing, interfered, and — it, squirt- 
2 


it-out of his mouth, with a 
most alarming countenance. ‘“ It 
somes out of a lead cistern—it is a 


deadly poison.” . Here: threw mysel€ 
on my knees before: this: ine: 
man, and cried, ‘f Mr ‘Death jin: 


day ?” He cut off about.an: inch 
— a pm that i 
ou loucester ; urself, 
Mr North, chose for ao kah ma last’ 
visit to London, and declared that it had» 
been rendered most poisonot 
Romy ge to = itis Af 
ere, Mrs Tro » & quan 
Have, you, eibtade, never ex« 
after devouring half a pound 
of this cheese, an indescribable pain 
in the region of the abdomen of. 
the stomach, accompanied with a feel« 
ing of tension, which occasioned much 
restlessness, anxiety, and 
to food? Have you: never» after 
a Welch rabbit of it, a ‘very 'violent 
cholic?” “ ‘Yes !\ yes—often; often! E- 
exclaimed.” “ And did) you use) 
pepper and mustard?” “I did-even 
so.” Let me see the castors.” : I) 
rose from my knees—and brought’ 
them out. He puffed out ‘a ‘little 
pepper into the of his hand, and: 
went on as usual, Fim madam, : 
is spurious Yo en is 
made up of oil cakes, ( 
linseed, from which the oi] has been: 
pressed) common ‘clay,’ and, perhaps; 
a small ion of Cayenne Ge 
self probably artificial or adulterated) 
to make it pungent. But now for the 
mustard,”—at this juncture the ser- 
woe meee came in, and I told her’ 
that I was poisoned—she set up a pro- 
digious scream, and Mr Accum let 
fall the mustard pot on the carpet. 
But it is needless for me to prolong 
the shocking narrative. They assist~ 
ed me to get into bed, from which I 
never more expect to rise. My eyes 
have been opened, and I.see the hors 
rors of my situation. I-now remem- 
neti See excrucia ee and. 
divers other pangs whi thought 
nothing of at the. time, but which 
must have been the effect of the dele- 
terious solids and liquids which I was 
deily introducing into my: stomach. 
It appears that.I have never, so much - 
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Letter from an Elderly Gentlewoman to Mr Christopher North. [Marg 


ables, which he assured me he had: 
analyzed, subjected to the test-act, 
and found them to be conformists, Bug 
I have no trust in chemistry. 
ter-loaf looked like a chi 

corner of a stone b 


ifest sham loaf. After delud« 
ei my Halli, ny ny 


and having peer 
ery, never more I be thrown off 
my I am waxing weaker and 
weaker—so farewell ! im 
deed has been the destiny of : 
Susanna Trowzore. 


P. S.—I have my mistress’s 
letter to add, that she died this evening 
about a quarter past eight, in exerus 
ciating torments. Sarty Rocrrs, 





NOTICES OF THE ACTED DRAMA IN LONDON. 
No XIV. 
DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Mr Kran has played Coriolanus ; and 
he has played it very beste, We are 
not at all sorry for thi f 


mmanneens 

videre, As grand and in- 
ing to look at; formed on nearly 

as fixed and precise rules, and of 

nearly as cold and hard materials. Co- they 


riolanas was a fair example of that cha- 
ough rather an extreme one: 


| Hi 3 


_§s3_ 80, he 


her—not because she was 


to the state that can produce such 
as this; still more to. that, whi 
can glory in them. It was folly, 
give the people the power of banish- 


ple to use that power, as 
last = id's - 
person in the world to such, 
character as Coriolanus ; eee 
ingly, his performance was a total 
ure. We speak this in reference to 
our pre-conceived notions of the char- 
acter. He was hot where he shou 
have been cold—vehement where, 
should have been calm—angry, where 
he should have been contemptuous 


Fee 
proud-—Thinking so highl yas 
of Mr Kean’s judgment, we 


at a loss to account for all this, 1 
had not treated us in a similar way 
onee before. In fact, we ought not to 
have called the performance a failure. 
It was, like his Richard IL., Ss, nel 
did mis-representation. Mr Kean 
knew that he could not 

more interesting from its not 
ing our remembrance of the Coriolan- 
us of Mr Kemble—which we would 
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Jose for any one thing that even 
We. Kean could substitute for its 


and » he, by some “ happy 
alchemy of mind,” transforms it into 
something which is—yet without di- 
minishing its weight or value. This 
isthe true Philosopher’s Stone, after 
all. We hope that the discovery is 
accompanied by that of the Khair Vi- 
te: but we beg, nevertheless, that he 
will keep both the secrets to himself. 


The Hebrew. 
Ivanhoe has been dramatised at both 
theatres ;-and has been successful at 
both without deserving to be so at 
either. In fact these adaptations of 
the great Novelist’s works. are under- 
taken merely as money-getting specu- 
lations, and they only because 
they administer to an idle and sense- 
less curiosity. People go to see them 
because they “wonder what can be 
made of them on the stage ;” and to 
try nied can find out in what they 
with and differ from the origin- 
als, But those who truly admire and 
preciate these splendid works feel 
it is a species of profanation to 
touch and tamper with them at all— 
_ _ so to yo ml eta 
, and transpose the language an 
sentiments, so as to adapt them to the 
taste of modern audiences, and the ta- 
lents of favourite actors! But how is 
ible, and if it were, how is it 
to think of Meg Merrilies 
Under the disguise of Mrs Egerton ?— 


Notices of the Acted Drama in London. 


Mrs Fawcett, with all her good sense 
and spirit, interferes in a very trouble- 
some manner with our recollections of 
Helen M‘Gregor. We never see Miss 
Stephens without delight, except when 
she disturbs our conceptions of Effie 
Deans or Diana Vernon. And ‘even 
the irresistible jokes of Liston’s face 
are rather impertinent when it is palm- 


ed upon us as that of Dominie 


son or the Baillie Jarvie-—And when 
the dramatisers of these works choose 
to depart from the originals in costume 
or spirit or character it becomes still 
worse. We will not say it is like falsi« 
fying the truth of history and of nas 
ture—for it is doing so. This latter 
is the chief fault of the drama of The 
Hebrew at this theatre. In order to 
adapt the character of Isaac of York 
to the talents of Mr Kean it has been 
totally changed and made what it could 
not by any possibility have been in the 
times during which he lived. He is 
bold, generous, sensitive, and grate- 
fal at first; and towards the end he 
ae mad for horror at his daughter’s 
gers, and at last dies for joy at her 
escape from them! In like manner 
Ivanhoe is, made to declare open and 
honourable. love for Rebecca—the son 
of.a Saxon noble for the daughter of 
a proscribed and polluted Israelite! 
This could not have been. Love is 
almost omnipotent : but Nature—that 
“second Nature” which is created by 
Custom, and sequently Sent more 
powerful than the first—absolutely 
forbad it. For the rest,—the delicate © 
and touching beauty of Rebecca’s char- 
acter is, of course, totally Serres ry 
making the. love between her 
Ivanhoe mutual and avowed. And, 
to sum up the whole, Robin Hood is 
enacted by Mr T. Cooke !—So that we 
have, for the present, got quite out of 
conceit of our once favourite freebooter ; 
and are no lo: i to question 


the assertion of Mr Wordsw th, that 
« Scotland hath a thief as good.” 








26 The Antiquary. 
Mr tony has dramatised the Anti- 


iry ; and it has been zmed_ with 
DSI le success. epg neu it 


"s0 well as Rob Roy.. It 





of cant and eorhmon.plaeé thet we have 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


with the Novel. And indeed ‘it is*al- 
most a pity that we ate compelled to 
speak and think of the two together ; 
for ‘however meagre and inefficient 
they may be as dramatic representa- 


~ tions of the Novels themselves,—these 
" dramas are certaitily very obvious im- 


provements on the 
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cett’s Elspeth—which is really a most 
finished and impressive copy of the 
Her costume and 


face are a tely arse og bg are 
the only things in this or any of the 
ig dramas which do not detract 
our recollections of the same 
gs in the novels. Mr Liston played 
Mr Jonathan Oldbuck with « good 
deal‘ of chasteness and discrimination ; 
and accordingly, the performance was 
neither very characteristic nor 
entertaining: for the power of this 
actor’s genius consists, not in embody- 
ing and illu&trating the droll thoughts 
others, but in exhibiting his own. 
Tt would be a fine thing to see a farce 
in' which no part of Liston’s 
should be “set down for him,” ex- 
cept the exits and entrances—the 
Blanks being left to be filled up by 
the inspi sarod ety wate 2 It 
would b every night for a 
month, she daatakt' Go to tee’ te 
every time! We did not at all ad- 
mire Mr Emery’s Edie Ochiltree. It 
was much too bluff and blustering. 
This piece is also arent deficient 
in the musical department of it—a cir- 
cumstance difficult’ to be accounted 
for, considering the fund of Scottish 
and other national melodies which still 
remain absolutely unknown to a gene- 
ral audience ; but which a general au- 
diente would be quite as able to ap- 
preciate and enjoy as a select one—if 
not better : for the beauty of old na- 
tional music—and parti y of Scot- 
tish—is of a kind that demands no- 


thing but an Parag e707 ear and 
Wf mca ees wcqaods i taper 
musi ence su in i v= 
ing the otfe of these tequisites, it per- 
haps quite as often throws-2 net- 
work over the ather, which,’ while it 
excludes imitative beauty,’ obstructs 
the etitrance of the’ true." The’ Ofily 
strikitig song in the Dratna before ‘us, 
‘is one sung by Miss Stephens, in very 
slow fine, w dhe air of Ally Crodker: 
T “ts thin jheatre jn vaid fa de 
Ad BE Bi at. j ; tre is ; i to 
Fas 8 Hooke; and it possess 
his characteristic liveliness, impudence, 


Hy 


and common-place. It is’ palled’ 
late for Dinner. The first ‘part of 
is droll enough. A youl tea ere 
mad-headed, merry, and 
—but proud, peunyless, and name 
pi os a yap with a lovely girl'it 
a which is very likely ; and fallg 
in love with her—which Ie Nate 
ural ; and gets half tipsy with cham: 
paigne-punch on the strength of his 
passion—which is very pleasant; and 
gets taken to the watchhouse in cons 
sequence—which is very proper ; and 
contrives to escape from it—which ig 
very proper too—or we know nothh 
of casuistry: which, by the bye,’ 
very probable. However, he does ess 
cape, and takes refuge in a house ‘the 
door of which is accidentally 
open—probably in consequence of some 
one having gone in or out and — 
ed to shut it. (There’s nothing likes 
habit of accounting for things,) ‘This 
house happens to be the residence of 
his unknown fair one, who is livipg 
with her aunt—as many unknown 
ones do—the more’s the pity !~ Frank 
(that is the scape-grace’s name), find: 
ing no one stirring, lays himself down 
on a sofa—covers himself with a wo- 
man’s pelisse which is at hand—and 
takes a little “* horizontal refresh. 
ment,” as he calls it. In the mean 
time the aunt has heard ‘a noise—fr 
your aunt is an animal gifted with tin- 
commonly sharp ‘ears when ‘thereat 
pretty nieces, “‘ and such small ‘deer, 
in the case—so she comes down stair 
and mistaking Frank for the maid 1 
had been sitting up for her veme 
lady—rouses him from his nap.’ 

in’ turn, mistakes her for one°of the 
watchmen about whom he was dreatti- 
ing ; and she, not to be behind hand, 
mistakes bim for a thief ; and the sur- 
prise, confusion, and terror ‘are 
mutual and very amusing. So far’ 
gocd. But’ the re — Farce dots 
not wi : 0 
a cate 
younger brother Frank; being’ a 
taken for his elder brother Fred,’# 
ber, stéady, quietly-disposed persoh, 






of moral habits and moderste income 
—who is saddled with afl the’ expen- 
sés—mental, bodily, and, peewhiary- 
of Frank’s jokes und extravagaticiéf,” 
Besides ‘these chatacters’ there's a 
Cockiey éalico-printer, ‘whois’ 


a “poor epitoine” of “Liibin Logit 
is, of course, played by Liston. 
, This. Farce is, agen ihe whole, ra 


‘ther indifferent. 


so smart as Mr Hook’s generally 85 __ 
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. adds, “‘ he complains very 
the heat where he is now !”— 
d.yery well;, but Mr Hook 
care it does not tempt, him 
intimate a familiarity with 
uch ticklish subjects. We know what 
asmart hand Mr Hook is at, practical 
jokes ; but the devil is a devilish deal 
smarter, We believe Mr H. though 
dramatic author, does not yet know 
at it is to be damned.* 


a * “Ivanhoe, or the Templar. 
‘The diem of Ivanhoe, or the Tem- 
c m tter managed at this 
. than that on the same subject 
ry. > characters vi 
mar sustained. through- 
out- Se a at of Lanse and 
the costume, scenery, &c, are much 
carefully and skilfully attended 
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to. But we are again compelled to 
fhink. of the whale in see 
‘with ‘the novel; and then all be- 


r comparatively feeble, flat, and 
|. We riche batty have 

, piehly amused and interested by 
i ama, if we could have forgotten 
the Rates Ute fortunately, that can- 
not be. Ivanhoe is given to Mr C. 
‘Kemble ; and though there is little 
for him to do, it is at-all times a treat 
49 see this gentleman in characters con- 
bang with the days of chivalry. His 
noble: head and person, his:fine voice, 
and his “ gallant bearing,” leave no- 
cthing to be desired... Mr. Macready 
played. Sir Reginald Front. de Beuf, 
Who.is made a Templar ; and px of 
Sir, Brian’s character is not unskilfully 
m0 with that of the Norman 
Baron... All: the: scenes with. Rebecca 
Shahren- ip ‘him,.instead, of to. Sir 
iau ;, and: these---together with the 

4 he feels at the remembrance of 
set cea 

wih, ts : red parent,. an 

Uren : his: character the most 
sapwPinent in the, piece. Mr Macready 
splayed it with: great judgment and ef- 
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so ite een af 
in the ung turret. by. 
rica, and left te pons A a7. Ue Ue 


character of Isaae of York was. most, 
admirably played. by. Mr .W. Farren, 


tionate to the power which had 
them down, and to the length of time 
they had remained in. that condition, 
There were two or three very fine 
bursts of real ion in this perfor~ 
mance—particularly where he starts 
up from his posture of humility on 
finding that no ransom will induce 
Sir Brian to release his daughter. On 
these occasions there is a total absence 
of that hard and wiry manner which 
is the only fault of Farren’s act 
ing ; but which at present very much 
detracts from the value of the most of 
his performances, and assimilates them 
too much to each other. If he gould 
t rid of this—end_ he easily may BF 
e is still very young—he | be 
the most classical actor we have in his 
line. There can be little doubt that 
this gentleman has all his life fed on 
nothing but the Clerk of Copman- 
hurst’s ostensible fare of dried 
he is so parched and withered. He is 
like one of those Italian figures of 
baked clay. We would advise him to 
addict himself a little more to the 
aforesaid jolly friar’s real nee Reve 
son pasty and canary. » by 
Bang two or three times a 
week at Brunet’s or George’s. _ But 
let him be mc 2rate ; we limit him, 
in the article of wine, to a pint of 
Hock at dinner, a pint of ,old port af- 
ter, and.a pint of fitte after that. 
(He will get all these in pints. at 
George’s-—rather._ slim. ones, by, the 
bye.) After, these he may, take owe 
demiet-tasse of Coffee, ar Fd cio 
ver of marasquin. . Af this en 
croach..upon., his salary 2 little too 
much. at first, the effects of it will en- 
title him to demand. a. proportionate 
one hereafter. . He has,“ that within” 
which meagre diet, and thin drink will 
never bring out, He should, also, 


/ 





= iicd whiting ‘thie above’ we find that the Fatee is'by ME” Jéned,: who’ plays ‘Frank 
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‘take the very first opportunity of fall- Foote seems to think that she’! 
‘ing in® This will greatly assist’ made to be the idol of all eyes; oa 


5 


remaining character ne- to think that she deserves’ iti—ghe 
cessary.to be mentioned is Rebecca, played Rebecca, as she plays every 
which was represented by Miss Foote; thing else, gracefully; but without 
«~and ‘a splendid appearance it was. any mixture of force or passion. We 
In characters which admit of'a fanci- are not sorry for this. We would on 
fal’costuime'the modern stage has seen no account see her perfect form. dige 
‘hothing’equal to this lady. She looks turbed in its movements beyond the 
like one and all of the female beauties limits of pure grace. There is aswap. 
in 8 illustrations of modern like beauty about it; and the swan is 
a is the same perfect seen to perfection only on smooth 

with the same self-possess- water. 


love. 
Berne He ‘gred. week she would be so if she did not appear 





ODE TO MRS FLANAGAN. 
oe By an Irish Gentleman, lately deceased. 


S1a,—A friend of mine died last month in Tralee, sit illi terra levis, He 
left behind him a large quantity of MSS. His wife, a woman of si 
t, appointed me to prepare them for the press ; and before I finally 
commit them entire to the public, I think a ae to give a specimen of the 

part. Your Magazine has been pointed out to me as the vehicle. ‘The 
-in this incredulous age might not wish to purchase a couple of folios 
jg a some sample of their contents. I give, therefore, the first that comes 
to hand. 

It to be a poem, written about 1817, toa Mr Flanagan of Youghal. 
Higa ieaeies in it requiring elucidation, I submitted it my gt og veg 
é6tld give me most information on its topics. Ihave to thank Mr 
Mulshenan, Eugene Falvey mariner, Lieutenant Duperier, Mr Leigh Hunt, 
&c. The last gentleman took a very kind interest in the concern, as will 

ar by the notes furnished by himself and his friends ; and I hereby return 
Fim my most grateful thanks. Every gentleman who assisted me in my com- 
mentary is duly mentioned, after the laudable custom of those viri clarissimi, 
the variorum editors. 

E'shall send you some more of these papers in prose and verse, with a life of 
the author, at some future opportunity. I remain, sir, your most obedient, 
and very humble servant, Putip Foracer. 

* Drumanigillibeg, Feb. 29, 1820. 


P.S.—I understand, that it is conceived by some of the critics who have 

this piece, that the hint is taken from Horace. Perhaps so—I accord« 

subjoin the ode. I have some notes and annotations on the Latin text, 

which I at. first intended to send to you, but, on mature reflection, I have 

transmitted them to Mr Kidd, who has promised to publish them in his 
Cure posteriores in Horatii Carmina. 


Hy 


% HoRATII, Carm. Lib. iii. Od. 7. MSS. No I. 
steriem consolatur de Gygis absentia, etad To Mrs Kitty Flanagan, comforts her om 
fem hortatur. the absence of her husband, Jerry Flana- 
wt gan, mate of the Jolly Jupiter, and drops 
: 7 al a hint about a light dragoon. 
Quip fies, Asterie, quem tibi candidi Way do cry, my sweet Mrs Flanagan, 
Primo restituent vere Favonii, When you will soon have your own dear 
pt a 
juvenem fide, Whom the first wind will bring home from 
the Delaware, * Ee 
Brimful of sovereigns, and such other yellow 
ware ? “i 





* The Jolly Jupiter was in the Delaware in 1817 with a cargo of crokery. We sailed 
from that to Norfolk, in Virginia, where we took on board a cargo of tobacco, which we 
smuggled into the ports on the west coast of Ireland. We were but nine hands on beard. 
Peter Bulger, . who. was shot last Christmas in the Shannon, in a run from a sags 
cruiser, was our captain ; and Jerry-Flanagan, an Ardmore man born, was mate ~ 
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Gygen ? ille, Notis actus ad Oricum He’s driven in to some port to the west of 
Post insana Capre sidera, frigidas _ Us, * f 
_Noetes, non sine multis — (A thing that might happen, dear, to the 
Insomnis, lacrimis, agit. best of us,) tb} 
ig Where he is sighing, sobbing, and chatter- 
Night and day long of his. own dear Cather- 
. ine ; ides 
i sollicite nuncius hospite, Although his landlady, one Mrs Gallagher 
pa Chloén, et miseram tuis Wants him to quit va. the rogue, oat 
icens ignibus uri, follow her. 
Tentat mille vafer modis. She tells him the tale of the wife of old Po- 
Ut Proeetum mulier perfida credulum tiphar, ia Wer¥ cate 
Falsis impulerit criminibus, nimis Relating a fact that will ne’er be forgot of het, 
"Casto nti Who, from a feeling malignant and eul-teJty, 
Maturare necem, refert. Had —— near for esthewing 'a- 


Narrat pené datum Pelea Tartaro, 


And from this basest, this vilest of women, he 


— 


Tests, in the Cockney tongue, signifies Pests-—P. F. 


Magnessam Hippolyten dum fugit abstinens: Gets Mr Hunt’s smutty story of Rimini,§ 
Et deetes By which, ’tis plain she hopes to a surety, 


allax historias monet : Soon to corrupt his natural soap 
But he resists her arts and her flattery, 
Deaf and determined, just as a battery. |{ 





and Mrs Flanagan, a comely two-handed woman, have gone off to the oe Goal Ho 
to settle among the Caffres and other such outlandish people. The Joly Jape renee 
ens SOS Sa built by Hurly of Kinsale.’ Phis is all I know 


about the matter—-EUGENE + FALVEY. 


mark. 
I may add, that the Jolly Jupiter is now for sale in Liverpool, as I ive- 
Gore’s General Advertiser. Te ay also be worth mentioning, that Mrs a 
married in 1812 to Jerry, a good-looking stout fellow, about thirty.. She is the 

of Mullovny, a vintner in Youghall, and has had six children since marriage, It is 
right to be minute on interesting i Puitip ForacER. . 

* Dingle-i-couch, a celebrated harbour in the kingdom of Kerry, where, I am informed 
by my friend and ndent, Mr Roderic Mulshenan, a name I mention with deserved 
respect, the brig Jolly Jupiter did actually put in, in March 1817; but through.an unfors’ 
tunate mislaying of his papers relating to this event, I cannot tell the precise day. Mr 
R. M. is preparing a history of Dingle, in which, among many other equally’ interést- 
i fp ge we shall, no doubt, have this point decided. He has already half a ton 

SS. for this great work.—P. F. 

+ Mrs Gallagher (pronounced more Hibernico, Gollagher) keeps the sign of the cat-and- 
bagpipes in Dingle,—a woman irreproachable in her conduct, amatory in her disposition, 
fair in her dealings, and a good hand in running spirits. Touching the colour of her 
hair, it is red, and she was a widow (at the time of this poem,) of her third husband for 
nearly three months—she has been since married. Miss Skinandbone, a maiden lady in 
Dingle, tells me that her treatment of Flanagan was kind, and that he was no Ji 
but this may not be authenticated.—P. F. She appears to be a woman of taste and read- 
ing, by having my poem in her house—LeicH Hunt. It was left at her house bya 

barber, who was running away from his creditors, and yore te on board 
Yanki le in Dingle ; he left it with Mrs G. as pledge for a tumb ra ee 
DERICK MULSHENAN. Perhaps he found it too heavy to carry it any ere Ze 

+ This allusion tc Scripture, I think profane and reprehensible, LE1GH Hunt. So do 
I, Byron. Sodol, Wm Hone. SodolI, BEDFORD. So do I, Sussex. So do I, 
T.MoorE. So also many more Whig wits, men conspicuous for respect for the Scrip- 
tures. Nobody understands profaneness better than they.—P. F. ota 

§ The clear shown bay of Dingle rises, on my soul, with springy freshness from this. 

ce. Mrs Gallagher made the use I intended of my poem : a rational piety and 
manly patriotism should prompt a writer to excite those passions which nature has given 
ws, and which tend to increase the population of the country.’ By smutty, is'meant that 
I resemble Rembrandt in being dark, gloomy, and grand ; it is a dear coming-round me- 
expression, quite feet-on-the-fenderish, and reminds one of a poker in the fire, 

and a chimney corner.—LE1cH Hunr. : , 
|| Deaf as a battery, is not the proper phrase: it must have been put in rythmi gratia. 


Tpuggest the following :— 
ithe 43 a But he’s as deaf—as deaf as the postesses 
le ind To the designs and the arts of his hostess’s.””: . . 


Joux Keats. 














” Qde to Mrs Flanagan, - [March 
nem scopulis surdior Icari But there’s a sergeant, one Patrick 

mide, eames usage At, tbi nessy, * Hem 

V'Nevicinss Enipeus, Keep away, Kitty, from all such men as he,’ 

sete gale snot ‘eases ee 


Guasinvio non slius fectere n sciens ee ee 


conspicitur, gramine 3, + 
‘ citus equé Eg RP AR and 
og Tasco alveo.. dear, . tig 


my 
= Or far better at dancing a jig, my dear, .. 585 
i Bis Close oe your windows when he comes 


Prim’ nocte domum claude : neque in vias Shut both your "doors and your ears to his 





Sub cantu querule despice tibie : vapouring, 
» 4t te spe vocanti Mind not the songs or sighs of this Hannibal 
oe gpmerper ree * . But, looking at him, cross as a Cannibal, © 
Cry, ‘* come be off as light as a tailor, man; 
I will be true to my own dear sailor-man,”: 
ir sata is, io such serjeant or rough-rider in the 18th hussars, H. Deventey, 
Lieutenant and Adjutant. 


There must then be some mistake a thie beasinces, wiht £ chilnee sekuule Ga4in-6" 
Leon ame 7 + = aay guar S. P. is Colonel of the 18th hus- 
ict? i. it 


Lieutenan’ 

is somewhat yo sp born. i: 4780, he to. new the eldest Genetel indhe 

army, and the setvice who has received the commission he holds 

feom George II., My ing mised the 18th in 1759, Long way he keep his rank-—F, F,.,. 
Hactenus HAC SED RESTAT ADHUC PARS ULTIMA CURA. 


* 





iW LETTER FROM THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


spn CHRISTOPHER, Eltrive, March 3, 1820. 
I;emenose you avery curious letter from a cousin-german of my own- to his 
whe still remains in this country. It has given me so much amusement 
that I t it might. be acceptable to rae een ieee 
think proper to give it.a corner, do not alter the orthography, ot: the 
‘9 singular mode of ; in any other way than by pointing.it, 
che | ‘says with eat the riches and freedom of America must/be 
taken, with reserve, it being well known here that he is dissatisfied, but that 
wants the son, to whom he‘is writing, and others of his family, to join him 
indeed is apparent Sipen the Arner of, the, letter, 
The writer, was a highly respected s + of this country, and as succeste 
fink an seces vaem: in: the seven degree of lit but for a number of. years oe 
opti me we nee cement grew perfeetly unhappy ; and, at 
mien creeds Navision ser, actually set off to seek a temporary. 
ah ow whe ha te rthamno bt some of his sons ha formed attachment 


i 


faith 


> bie 


ways @ and highly amusing character, cherishing every 
a cee in science, bi eg and_politics.. He never was 
ot of education he attained hadi ell béen 
othing excited his indignation more than. the | 


ofthe earth 7s axis, and on + nang on 
man ering. oi a, om em with Serip- 
ture. he first. to hear tell of North America, about twenty yeas 


Moc thei. ven weeine and that he saw it fromthe 
Hill of Edinburgh. _ I remember, and always. will, a night that ital 


Ha 
i 


-With him, about seventeen years ago. He and one Walter Bryden, beter lay 
‘by, the tion of Cow. Wat,. omas H the celebrated flying Eiterisk ae 
myself, were ; ne chaagehouse one eveningz 
tex the whisky had. fairly begun te, Laidlaw and. Cow Wat wentsto 
about Hell, about) w their, tenets of belief. totally 
i kata pacuniationtibunch axieest on iota tan ‘ah 
several times heayed his great cudgel; and threatened to knock his oppenent 
down, Laidlaw; perceiving that the tailor and I were convulsed with'Janghéet, 
joined us for some time with all his heart ; but all at once he began.dovdedk 
Sporn, nd She Sean sacs in bis-eye, “ Aye, yemay laugh!” said he, ‘*greatge 


weel kend that ye’re just twae that laugh at every thing! 
hae mais nee to ray forthe por aul st avg 
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1690. 
‘when ‘ye see 
sorry for the 


did slouched 
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Letter from the Ettrick Shepherd. 


that he’s on the braid way that leads to destruction, “I’n 
poor auld scoundrel after.a’, and troth I think we sude. 
For my part I sal lend my mite.” With ay he. 
hat, and rpms down on the floor, leaning on a chair 
ed a ‘long yer for Cow Wat, as he familiarly ealled him, when’ 
feclete ode tebe Maker. I do not pam a Aen 
of that prayer, for I never heard any thing’like it.“ It was 
ea ore the Wat rose up foaming with rage, heavéd his 
cried, “TI tell ye, ie ower, Jamie Laidlaw, I winna be prayed for 
te. nn 
e were different places and degrees of punishment, he-said,, asthe 
hoary te maintained—that was to say, three or four hells, then 
prayed that poor Cow Wat might be preferred to the easiest anes: “ ‘We 
eoudna nae better a place,” he said, “ for sic a man, and indeed we Would 
to ask it. But,‘on the ither hand,” continued he, “ if it be true, that 
the object of our petition cheated James Cunningham an’ Sandy o’ 
o' from two to three hunder pounds o’ lamb-siller, why, we can 
z sic a situation for him; an’ if it be farther true, that he. left ‘his. ain wifes 
Nanny Stothart, and took wp wi another, (whom he named name. and,sur- 
ew a really we have hafdly the face to ask any mitigation for him ata’\”’ 
The tailor and I, and another one, I he cnr, t who it was, bat I think-it 
win probably sale 0 Aberlok, were ob reer hold: Wat by tn vee 
till the prayer was finished. Such are’some of the traits of ¢ 
a to the writer of the enclosed curious epistle.—Your'’s ever, © °°" 


“Tames Hose. 
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DEAR ROBERT, Water, unless ‘we dig a well. We 
O° York, September 9, 1819. have Eighteen Mownths® to do’ our 
I write you this, ‘tolet you know, that settling deuties in, where we have:té 
we are still alive, which isa great mer- Clear five acers Each, and put upoa 
oy ‘We ‘Came hear on ‘the 25th of House, and then we get our Deed for 
; but, as there was no Land Ever to our Selvs and*hirs: 
reaily imisered, we were obledged to I will not advise you to: ‘Come "hear, 
tike a House for this Summer) and an as I am afraid that nee 3 will not Dike 
tate of a Garden ; we had to Stay this place; So you may take your oun 
in it untill we get the’Crop of the -will when you did not Come-along 
Garden. When we are forgoing toour with us. I do not Expect Ever ‘to 
Land, we have got Each of us'one 100 See you hear ; I am very glad to hear 
deers 5 and Andrews is @ little of from your ites! Maya gaara you and 
tis Walter and me has 200 acers in your wife. - will -of him 
one Lott; as we had to Draw it all by that Dwelt in mt ram rest on you 
Ballot in Two Hundred acers; Andrew and hir ; fas unas: ole blissing to 
and George Bell, from Eskdale, is in one another. Tengen 
one'Lott.° We are Mostly all’ Scotts you ould have deserted us, 
and ~y got a Townsh 
) or what is ¢ , 


ue 


bat) 


si 


men, to be not have eomed hears it'waw 
pa» to get you all near me made‘ 
tish: : 000 to America; but°mans 
ieee Township: There iv a vanity, for T have. Seattered y 
Great men Settling hear. ee ee ns 
era ta Large Tract of Them that 1% “pepe 
ay eat Dea 


ies 
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mS 


Hitt 
ri 


of ly abo , Sonate chan a beecie 
‘it was only about 12 very Lit ‘Supore 
pe mily; for the work hear is Sor Late 
On ‘jit, it Be- ‘it is not a’ phide’ for'old: 
the Capital of the pro: altho it is a try; ‘and 
6 Long’ of ‘plenty ctitr Oed Goats anives 
as ¥ Depect 1 will, you shay’ calle 
‘over’ te’ Wolf hope; and’ Let: Williaén 
See! ee ee ct iy ay 
that! 
oh ity! ‘We have hat eu health tang el 
.of water runs oT wea ‘the © Since we Candeéhearpintill 
i ago, that ‘Wat? gn peor grote 
Vogede 5° he’? nad ivvonly:labbut "Dw 
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632 ' Letter from James Laidlaw. « 


weeks, when he got better ; then An- 
drew took it, and he has had it this 
mounth, ant Se — ae wo 
very weak; they have wrought 

this Summer with in the Town 
for Six Shillings a-day, but did not 
get ther victules, Sapien made a 
good dale of money ; we have to 
pay dear for the House ; but we have 
a good Garden that we Can Live up- 
on, and has Sold a great dale out of it 
a 100 Duson of Cowcombres, and 
therty Bushels of potatoes. We had 
10 foot High, and Beans 12 foot 


z 


Ramee Hundreds after one. It has been 
a very warm Summer hear, and there 


Hundreds of people Coming from 
the old Cuntry to eat of it; we get 
the finest of the wheat hear ; Twelve 
Stone of it is 27 Shillings, and we are 
ing it will be at 20 in a month; 

we took fifteen acers of meadow Hay 
to mow and win from one Mr Mac- 
gill; we had three Dollars the acre, 
and we made it in three weeks; and 
he has given us as much Lea Hay for 
et | as will winter our Cow, only 
we had it to mow and win. He is a 
very ricth man, and has befriended me 
more than all the farmers in Esther 
Ettrick or yearrow ould have Dun. 
The e with Merchants and 
people of tread, is as plenty as Ever I 
Saw it any Town in Scotland. There 
isa market hear Every day for beef 
and mutton, and people Comes in from 
the Cuntry with Butter and Chease, 
and Eggs, and potatoes, onions, and 
Carrots, melons, and Skuashins, and 
pkins,—with pe - things un- 
Speaks ~ aa Boies 9 
very 3 there is 

many of our Scots words that they 
Cannot understand what we are say- 


Es 


$ sem al- 

most all. Two Story High ; Some of 
them will have as as 12 Cows, 
five 3 they are 

ricth, for they pay no 

taxes, but Just a perfict trifell, and 
in. ther gig, or Chire, Like 


the States ; we have got Sermon 
times Every Sabeth ; they are 


i fine Crop of =a of grain, 





[March 


the Baptists that we hear ; there is ng 
Presbetaren minister in this Town es 


yet, but there is a 
Chapel, and a Methidest C c= 
I do not think that the Methidests is 
very Sound in their Doctrine; they 
Save all infants, and Saposes a man 
may be Justified to day, and fall from 
it to-morrow ; and the English Minis. 
ter reads all that he Says, unless it be 
his Clark Craying always at the End 
of Every peorid, Lord Dliver 
us. If Tom H ould Come Over 
and hear the Methidests one day, it 
ould Serve him Craking about it for 
one Year ; for the minister prays ag 
Loud as Ever he Can, and the 
is all doun on there knees, all Cray. 
ing, Amen ; So that you Can Scarce 
hear what the prest is Saying ; and I 
have Seen Some of them Jumping up 
as if “- ould have gone to Heaven, 
Soul and Body—but there Body was 
a filthy Clog to them, for they always 
fell down again, altho crying, O Je- 
sus, O Jesus, Just as he had been to 
= them up through the Loft.. They 
ave there field meetings, where they 
preach night and day for a week, where 
Some thousands atends ; Some will be 
asleep, and Some faling dowm ander 
Convictions, and others i gee 
Drinking! Now, Robert, i 
Comes to you, write to us how you 
are all, and all the News that you Can 
think of ; and if you think that Wil- 
liam will Come hear or not, we have 
got as much Land as will Serve us 
all; but neither you nor him will Like 
America at the first, as Every thing is 
New hear, and people has Every thing 
to Learn. There is not many Carts 
hear, they all waggons with . four 
wheels. I have Seen three yoke of 
oxen in one waggon, and they plow 
with oxen; many of there p 
has but one Stilt, and no Colter ; 
wages is not So good hear as 
on So many people Coming from Bni- 
ton and Irland. Tell John Riddel 
that I have as much FHickery on. my 
farm as will be fishing wands 
thousands, and many of them a Hun- 
dred foot High, and they are for no 
Ewse to us but to Burn ; but it is the 
best fire wood in the world. I shall 
Say no more, but wish, that the god 
of Jacob may be your god, may 
he be your gide, for Ever, and Ever, 
is the Sincer prayer of your Loving 
Father, till Death, 7 
James LaIpLaw- 
Pay your Letters to the Sea, or they 
will not Come to us. 
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St Priest Papers. 633 


FROM THE 8ST PRIEST MSS. 


Amonc the miscellaneous papers collected by the noble family of St Priest, 
of Languedoc, many of them of high interest, is a volume of the political 
corres ce of the ambassadors of France at the Ottoman Porte, ‘com- 
prising a space of 231 years, from 1547 to 1778. These curious materials for 
i were extracted from the chan of the French palace at Pera, 
where the minutes of mdence, and the original despatches of the mi« 
nisters, were ordered to be lodged, by the Count de St Priest, he being then 
ambassador at the Sublime Porte, from the commencement of 1769, until the 
latter of the above dates. This was in contravention of the pledge by which 
he was bound, in his diplomatic character, not to risk the divulgement of 
the secrets of state ; at the same time, however, he could not have entertained a 
suspicion of their eventually passing into other hands besides those of his 
own family. Such, however, owing to a sudden and unexpected casualty 
which befel his son, the Chevalier Charles Emmanuel de St Priest, has 
been their fate ; and their genuineness being placed beyond a doubt, the in- 
trigues they develope, and the lights they won the origin and 
sive stages of the wars in which Europe was engaged, during the above 
protracted period, cannot fail to cause them to be regarded as valuable docu- 
ments. is MS. volume is interesting in another point of view, inasmuch 
as it contains precise relations of the more remarkable events which 
at Constantinople, as they were transmitted to the French Court by the am ~ 
dors during their embassies. It is pro to give occasional extracts 
from this political correspondence, together with such subjects from the 
miscellaneous papers as may lay claim to the highest notice, on account of 
the information and amusement they may afford. We commence by pre« 
senting our readers with the particulars of the embassy of M. de Feriol, a 
personage who, it will be seen, as the first display of his address in diplo« 
macy, makes a dashing attempt to beard the Grand Master of the Order 
of St John of Jerusalem, a Sovereign Prince, at his own Court. The original! 
letter of Louis XIV., at the close of this correspondence, may be pointed 
out to the particular attention of the reader. 
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oe 


stead of a caftan, an honour which has 


Reign of Louis XIV., Embassy of M. 
de Feriol. been a on the ambassadors of 
Holland and England, and which will 
FIRST BAESACT FROM. FRE, BAPIEICAL be also granted to'the tmpelial aneu 
, . bassador ; and, as I said, for this rea- 
From M. de Feriol at Malta to the son, that the ambassador of a” great: 
King: king who takes:the lead ‘of all others, 
: August 9,1699. ought not to be treated with ‘Jess dis 
T would not see the Grand Master tinction than them. I was told in-re« 


unless on condition that I sheuld take 
the right hand of him. (Que je pren- 
pray droite sur lui.) Having, how- 
et, assembled his council, was 
d, ‘with an ion of his re- 
Gr and pretext that he could not 
te'any ‘innovation in the customs 
ofhis order. He observed besides, that 
M. M. de Guillerargues and de Girar- 
din ‘had not made any difficulty in 
takinig his left. On this reply,'I con- 
sidered it to be my duty not to land. 


‘From M. de Feriol to the King. 

1 MSE ae . Fan, 2, 1700. 
_My audience of the Vizier has given 
nse to a difficul om § I demanded that 
Ishould be in a sable pelisse in- 


Vor. VI. 


ply, that these’ amBassadors had not 
been clad in pelisses unless ‘in private 
audiences, and that, with relation #e 
the imperial ambassador, it / was ‘astox 
nishing -that- I should ‘pronounce on @ 
fact which had not yet occurreds ‘\E: 
insisted that IT | not abate a jot’ 
of my demand ; and, after several con» 
ferences, in which I was steady tomy: 
purpose, it was pro to me that £ 
should take my public: audience! in a 
caftan, under ‘a ise that in the 
course of a‘few days I should. havea 
private audience.in which: I shouldsbe 
clad in the pelisse. “F consented >to 
this, not conceiving it to, be. your'Maw 
jesty’s intention, at the first moment 
of my embassy, to a matters to-an 
4 


~ ‘ 
« 
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extremity. It is very dangerous to 
give way to the Turks: they are, of 
all the le in the world, the most 
haughty with the humble; and an 
ambassador who displays any degree 
of weakness at the commencement of 
his embassy, may assure himself that 
he will be only nominally so duri 
paso wy bye a ae 
easy for your Majesty to bring 
the Turks to ah in two campai 
For my part, I dread neither their 
threats nor their outrages ! 
From the same to the same. 
January 8, 1800. 
What has passed in the Seraglio is 
an event of too much impertance not 
to induce me to send an extraordinar 
courier to acquaint your Majesty wit 
the i The same honours 
were paid to me as to my predecessors, 
nay, some others, of little importance, 
and of which it is useless to speak 
here, were even added, up to the mo- 
ment when I was about to enter into 
the presence of the Grand Seignor. 
Chiaoux Bashi, who was offended 
allowing him, in proceed- 
Seraglio, to take the right 
hand of me, pointed out that I had 
my sword. I was told to lay it aside, 
as it was riot the custom to enter the 
io with arms. I defended my- 
y citing the example of M. de 
Costagnenee and other ambassadors ; 
but fact was denied that they had 
we ee swords * the = 
. In » I pointed out 
the sword aon ¢ part of the 
French dress; and that, besides, if 
your Majesty in person should visit 
the Grand Seignor, you would certain- 
ly not be subjected to the usages of the 
Seraglio, any more than would the 
Grand Seignor to French es, if he 
should come to your Majesty's court. 
It was thus, I added, that your am- 
bassador, by whom you are repre- 
sented, ought to be treated. All the 
Capidgis, and all the Cadileskiers, were 
sent to me, to e me to lay aside 
my sword, and to ask advice of the 
cers who followed me—(his suite.) 
I replied, that this was useless, and 
that the orders of your Majesty were 
so clear, as to whatever concerned your 
glory, that they did not need any other 
ant, beside him to whom they 
had been confided. The Turks at 
length resolved to have by surprise 
what they could not obtain by the me- 
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hich : 
naces to which they had resorted 
was told that all = settled, and Py 
I might proceed to the audience. | 
put my hand on my sword, which I 69. 
vered with my coat, perceiving that I 
was not followed by my At 
the mement when I did this, a Cg. 
pidgi, of a gigantic form, came to 
snatch it from me. I saluted ‘him 
with a kick of the knee in the stow 
mach, which made him recoil. He 
returned to the attack, and I called 
aloud to the drogoman at the door, to 
know whether tt was thus that the law 
of nations was to be violated, and whe- 
ther we were enemies. The Grand 
Seignor, who heard the noise, sent the 
chief of the white eunuchs to say that 
no violence should be offered to me, 
and that, if 1 did not choose to lay 
aside my sword, I was free to return 
home, which I did, accompanied by 
the Chiaoux, in the same way asin 
proceeding to the Seraglio. 


From the same to the same, 
February 7, 1700. 

The Venetian ambassador had his 
audience yesterday. My house was 
invited, and I sent thither sixty do- 
mestics, and a number of noblenien 
equal to that of the noble Venetianshe 
has with him. The latter engaged im 
a dispute about precedency ; but the 
affair was settled otherwise. I assert- 
ed that the French nobility did not 
yield to any other, and that, as the 
entertainment was given by the Vene- 
tians, they were bound to do the hon- 
ours. 


From the same to the same. * 
February 9th, 1700. 
The imperial ambassador arrived 
yesterday, and had extraordinary hon- 
ours paid him, insomuch that it would 
—— in order to receive honours from 
the Turks, to be necessary tomake them 


feel the weight of your authority. 


The am or’s gentlemen did not 
hesitate to complain of his harshness, 
in the presence of my first secretary 
and drogoman, and to é 
dissatisfaction at his having them 
to lay aside their dress, and to take an- 
other, which is neither Turkish, nor 
Hungarian, nor after the fashion of 
the Tartars. ‘They are without hat 
and sword, and wear a round cap over 


their es. To this cap the am- 
bemmohor himself has added an aigrette, 
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‘1820. 
‘which renders him a very extraordi- 
fweay 


eel 


From the same to the same. 
September 23, 1700. 
.. The Bedouin Arabs have plundered 
the caravan on its return from Mecca, 
on the pretext that they have not re- 
-geived a kind of tribute which the 
Porte pays them annually. 


From the same to the same. 
October 11, 1700. « 
The Grand Seignor has levied Chris- 
tian troops at Aleppo and in the vici- 
nity, to send against the Arabs. This 
is perhaps the first time that arms have 
been put into the hands of the Chris- 
tians to combat the Musulmans ; and 


‘at has not failed to excite murmurs. 


November 1, 1700. 


\ Five Demands which the King orders 


M. de Feriol to make to the Grand 
Vizier. 

lst, To be admitted to the Grand 
ignor’s audience with your sword. 
2dly, That the Bostangi Bashi should 


_ make satisfaction to you for his ill- 


treatment of the person who steered 


, your boat, and who ought to be con- 


sidered as your domestic. 
Sdly, That the Porte should grant 
an order for the re-establishment 


or the churches of Scio. 
..« 4thly, That another order be given 
for the rebuilding of the roof of the 


sepulchre, which is threatened 


. with certain ruin. And, 


Sthly, That the Pacha of Jerusalem 
should’ be punished for having, through 
motives. of avarice, treated a consul 
who was at Jerusalem with indignity, 
and having forced him, in a degrading 


“ Maanner, to quit the place. 


" Reply of the Grand Vizier to the above 


Five Demands 


“We have full comprehended all 
‘the things which you have made 
“known to us. 


“Ist, It is manifest that, on the side 
- of the Sublime Porte, nothing what- 


‘ever has been done contrary to the 
tights and to the friendship of the Em- 


_ peror of France, with whom there has 


for two hundred years a 


“ peciprocity of friendship; but—— 
. you having invented a new manner, 


contrary to the Ottoman ceremonial— 
the two supreme judges came to dis- 
m it—and you being pre- 
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judiced by a weak insinuation which 
your predecessor had instilled into 
your mind in this particular case, be- 
sides his other disagreeable manners 
of acting—you have thought r 
to put off your audience to dhother 
time. Which is most worthy of aston- 
ishment ? Whether that you were not 
itted to enter the imperial cham- 
er with a new manner, contrary to 
the ceremonial always observed ; or, 
that _ abandoned that illustrious as- 
sembly on a pretext which has not any 
example—and, as it is not meet to 
concede any point of the ceremonial of 
the Ottoman empire, it is also not just 
that good friends should undertake to 
infringe it in any degree. 
2dly, The island of Scio is a recon- 
quered country—and, according to the 
law, the ions of those who unit- 
ed with the enemies of the Porte have 
been given away. Now, it is certain 
that the inhabitants who follow the 
Latin rite did unite with them, for 
this has been verified. 
3dly, It is not the custom for any 
one to take a Mussulman into his ser- 
vice without permission ; and the ma- 
riner in question, having invented 
here a new manner, has been slightly 
punished—however, to give a due sa~ 
tisfaction on this head, it has been re- 
presented to his Highness. 
4thly, The repairs of the roof of the 
holy sepulchre were formerly ordered ; 
but it having been found that they 
were not urgent, they were delayed— 
and persons will now be sent to see 
whet it has need of repairs, in 
which case an order will be given for 
that purpose. 
5thly, The French consul had no 
sooner arrived at Jerusalem, than his 
conduct was so bad as to give suspi 
cions to the men of the law that dis- 
turbances would ensue—but persons 
of probity, on whom a dependence can 
be. placed, will be chosen to make in- 
uiries, and come at the truth of this 
ct; and provided the Pacha should 
have been wrong, he will be deposed 
and punished. 
e conditions of the alliance, and 
the articles contained in the capitula- 
tions, will be strictly observed. 


From M. de Feriol to the King. 
February 4, 1701. 
The Jenissari i having, with- 
out reason, arrested one of my janis- 
saries, and sent him into exile, has been 
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by the Vizier to recall him, to 
send him back to me, to beseech me 
to take him again into my service, to 
restore to him his pay, and to aug- 
ment it by two aspres per diem, with 
an order not to voce ery in future with 
the janissaries at to my suite. 
With respect to the affair of the ho- 
ly hre, the Vizier tells me, that, 
by the Ottoman law, the repairs of a 
temple arenot allowed, unless it should 
have fallen in ruins, or been burnt ; 
and that the roof of the holy sepul- 
chre still exists. 
From M. de Feriol to the Sieur 
Michel. 
August 21, 1704. 
If you had well examined the in- 
siruction I gave you, you would not 
have allowed it to be intimated to the 
Prince, and to the Hungarians, that 
the Turkish succour was about to 
march into Hungary. You yourself 
are fully aware that there was not any 
question of this when you left Con- 
stantinople, and you have committed 
me with the Hungarians more than 
you ought, and indeed more than you 
well could. I sent you into Hungary 
for no other purpose than to obtain 
certain information of the operations of 
Prince Ragotsky, of his designs, and 
of his wants, to the end that I might 
be useful to him. 
From the same to the same. 
August 22, 1704. 
The reconciliation of the Hunga- 
rians is not so near as you think: the 
Austrians hold a very different lan- 
guage. They are considered here as 
iars, on account of the news 
have published relative to the 
Elector of Bavaria ; and the Porte has 
called the Sieur Dalman to an account 
for having circulated the report of his 
defeat and death. The ambassadors 
of Prince Ragotsky will be well re- 
ceived at the Porte. It is even said, 
that he will be declared Prince of 
Transylvania. 


From M. de Feriol to the Grand 
Vizier, 
Oct. 22, 1705. 

I beseech your Excellency to send 
back to their native country the Hun- 
—_ who followed the deceased 

Tekeli. There may be about 


— of them. 
auro Cordato having been sent 


[March 
by the Vizier, your predecessor, % 
speak to me of the lirhite which - 
Grand Seignor had established in the 
Archipelago, I ordered our privateers 
not to exceed them, which order was 
obeyed ; and notwithstanding, ‘our 
enemies have since that time 

several of our vessels within the said 
limits. As I am informed that we 
have five ships of war at the entrance 
of the Archipelago, I beg you to tell 
me whether there are any limits or 
not. 


Copy of a Letter from M. de Feriol to 
the King. 
= Ms Leon 17, 1706. 
Three days ago I had a v 

conference *rith the Grand Visiee 
from whom I received more marks of 
honour and distinction than had ever 
been paid to me by any other Vizier. 
As I perceived that he was very cour- 
teous and affable, after having settled 
all the current affairs of religion and 
commerce to my satisfaction, I asked 
him if he would proceed to the sub- 
ject of politics. He seemed desirous 
to do so, and I asked him whether he 
was well informed of the present state 
of Europe, and of all that had passed 
during this war, observing, that if he 


this information I would cut : 


the matter short. He answered mé 
that he was informed ; and I replied, 


that we had carried on the war for six 


seach the greater part of the 


neces of Europe: ‘That fortune, 
which had hitherto appeared doubtful, 
seemed to declare in favour of our 
enemies: That the commencement of 
this campaign, which may be said to 
have been favourable to us, we having 
driven the Germans from the banks of 
the Rhine, defeated them in Italy, 
and laid siege to Barcelona, where 
Archduke had his quarters, had ‘been 
entirely changed by the necessity we 
were under of raising the siege, 
by the loss of a battle in Flanders: 


That almost the whole of Spain, ~ 


and the greater part of § 
Flanders, 
Archduke: That the kingdoms’ of 
Italy were still faithful; but that 
it was to be feared they would follow 
the example of the other countries be- 
longing to the Spanish . 
And that it behoved the Grand Seig- 
nor to make reflections on all 

circumstances, and to judge whether 
it was his interest thus to leave the 
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to ize himself, an 

to wait till the last extremity. 
The Vizier told me that the treaties 


ich had been concluded with the 
= , bound the hands of his 
Highness ; and that he was considered 
here as a friend, and as a Prince who 
had not given the smallest subject of 
complaint. ; 

I replied, that the treaties merely 
referred to a suspension of arms ; and 
that a Prince with whom there was 
not a positive treaty of peace, could 
not be considered as a friend. 

The Vizier opposed to me the law 
of the Mussulmans, which did not 

it them to break their promise 
without a legitimate cause. 

I replied to him, that such causes 
were never wanted ; and still less pre- 
texts: that the first law resided in 
the safety of the people: that we were 
rather men than monks ; and that if 
it were itted to an individual to 
live without views, it was shameful in 
a ince, and in a great minister, 
ons pens events which were to 
happen thirty years hence. I added 
that, if the French troops had not en- 
tered Germany at the time when the 
imperialists were at the gates of So- 
my the Turks would not possess at 

istime a single foot of ground in 
Europe. I represented to him, that 
at the time of the union of the French 
monarchy with that of Spain, the Ger- 
mans excited the jealousy of the Porte 
against that great preponderance ; and 
that, at this time, when they occupy 
the greater part of the Spanish ter- 
ritory, what they said of us may be 
said of them. I explained to the Vi- 
tier the address of the house of Aus- 
tria in constantly providing itself with 
a great number of allies: That it had 
waged war against the Ottoman em- 
ire, with the aid of the Poles, the 

vites, and the Venetians ; and 
that it now carried on a warfare against 
France, in concert with the English, 
the Dutch, the Portuguese, and the 
greater part of the princes of German 
and Italy: That this was done wi 
ho other view than to keep France in 
» 80 as to be enabled one day 
again to assail that empire, without 
having to dread an enemy who might 
fallion its rear. At length, after hav- 
ing exhausted this subject, and per- 
ceiving, by the replies of the Vizier, 
my reasons had not the effect I 
desired, that of bringing about a rup- 
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ture with the Emperor, I proposed to 
him succours for Prince Regouky. I 
spoke in the first place of open, and 
afterwards of secret succours, and told 
_ that the Porte could not or 

onour reject an oppressed and neigh- 
bouring nation which demanded its 
support and protection. 

The Vizier desired to know what 
the succours were. 

I told him that the Prince had a 
sufficient number of light troops to 
make incursions, but that he demand- 
ed Albanese and Bosniacs, to be en~ 
abled to maintain his ground, and 
that he wished to have from ten to 
twelve thousand of them, whom he 
would levy and maintain at his own 
expense. 

‘The Vizier replied to me, that it did 
not accord with the dignity of the 
Sultan to grant such a succour: That 
he would rather make an open decla- 
ration; but this he would not do, and 
would remain in an exact neutrality 
until the expiration of the truce. In 
saying this, he laid a particular stress 
on the treaties and on the law. 

I demanded why the Turks, being 
so very scrupulous about their neu- 
trality, permitted the Prince of Wa- 
lachia to assist the Germans with pro- 
visions and horses, and to supply all 
their wants. 

The Vizier said, that the Prince had 
done so during the last war with the 
consent of the Porte, because he could 
not support himself otherwise. 

I replied, that he had kept up the 
custom during peace, and that in rea- 
lity he acted the part of a trader, not 
giving any thing without money ; and 
also, that although the subject and de- 
pendant of the Porte, he did things 
which the Grand Viziers would not 
dare to undertake. 

As the Grand Chancellor and Chia- 
oux Bachi were present at our con- 
versation, and as the Vizier from time 
to time cont in ree on them, I fancied 
that he made a difficulty of explaining 
himself in their presence, and that he 
dared not order them to retire. I 
therefore observed to him that, fre- 
quently in a conversation carried on 
through the medium of an interpreter, 
the parties did not mpderpal each 
other well ; that a single word might 
change the sense of things ; and that, 
if he wished it, I would draw up for 
his perusal a memoir regarding our 
coinmon interests, 





He replied, that I had explained 
mnyself perfectly well ; that he under- 
stood me well, and comprehended all 
my intentions ; and that it was not 
necessary to put them into the form 
of a memoir ; but in saying this he 
constantly adverted to the treaty and 
the law. He merely added these 
words: ‘* We will speak of these mat- 
ters in private, and will make our re- 
presentations to his Highness of our 
sentiments, on which he will decide.” 
During the whole of the conversation 
the shewed a great contempt of the 
Germans, and a great store of hatred 
towards them. For my part, I find 
that those who are contemptible are 
the Turks, for losing by their dastardy 
the finest opportunity in the world ;— 

have been too tenderly dealt 
with ; and that they ought to be treat- 
ed with the same rigour with which 
‘they treat their subjects. I shall not 
cease my importunities, more espe- 
on ny to what concerns Prince Ra- 
gotsky. 


The King’s Answer. 
M. DE FERIOL, Feb. 15, 1707. 


The last letters I have received from 
you inform me of what you have done 


for the good of my service, and of the 
conversations you have had with the 
Grand Vizier, to incite him to take 
advantage of a conjuncture so favour- 
able to the Turks, to enable them to 
repair, by a new war, the losses they 
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ed in the preceding 

sustained in the p ing one, ... 
et aus was for some time ae . 
at the movements they are reported to 
have 3 on ihe, Santee of 
gary. I do not know whe 

al be ascribed to the pom 
have given; but, however, you.mg 
be aware of the utility of sucha, 
version ; for the g of my service, 
you should be careful of the maxims 
you empley to persuade the Turks to 
re-commence the war. It is not meet 
to afford room to have it said, on good 
grounds, that infidels maintain that 
their law does not permit them to for. 
feit their engagements without a legi. 
timate cause, and that my ambess. 
dor should say that pretexts are suf. 
ficient, and that we should reeollect 
we are men, before we fulfil the obli- 
gations of the law. Beside the adyan. 
tage afforded by such principles toa 
barbarous nation, those who. pique 
—— on an cack. chearwnangt 
their word are not to persuaded ; 
independently of which they are very 
glad to have a pretext to excuse the 
wish they entertain to remain in tran. 
quillity. 

*,” It is a justice due to the Grand 
Monarque, as he was styled, to sey, 
that immediately after this correspon 
ence, M. de Feriol was recalled, and 
was succeeded by a more moderate, 
but equally subtle character, M, De- 
salleurs. 





ON WIT AND HUMOUR. 


By the late Professor John Millar.* 


Lireratore was but the amusement 
of this distinguished man’s leisure 
hours, and therefore his character as a 
writer cannot be greatly affected by 
any of his necessarily very imperfect 
compositions on such subjects. His 
of reading was but narrow ; 
and of the poetry, the eloquence, and 
the philosophy of the world of old, 
he had gathered his knowledge, not 
from the immortal originals, but from 
the writings of other men upon them ; 
so that in place of those fine thoughts 
and sentiments which a mind deeply 
imbued with the spirit of literature 
breathes over all its disquisitions—in 
place of that lofty enthusiasm which 
springs from the communion between 


soul and soul, we find, in the few frag- 
ments of philosophical criticism eft 
behind him by this eminent person, 
little more than cold and formal theory 
—a few speculations on the products 
of mind, almost as unimpassioned: as 
those of a political economist on ma- 
nufactures and trade. ' 

At the same time, such was the na 
tive sagacity of the man, that even in 
his speculations concerning the fine 
arts, for which it is manifest he had 
little one feeling, weg wen — 

uently supplies the place i 

sensibi ity, and taste ; and oleate 
has occasion to treat of those prineiples 
of composition which, lying in inte 
lect, are discernible to its ken, 





® See his Works in Four Volumes, published in 1812, by Mawman. 
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writes, a8 he did on other subjects 
more familiar — -_ i es 
vigorously and well ; and if he 
aad be said ever to be profound, he 
js at least unconfused and clear, and 
several useful and important 

hints to the student in literature. 
_ We believe that his few Literary 
Essays are very little known, and we 
shall now give our readers an abstract 
or analysis of one on dramatic poetry, 
which seems, though left imperfect, 
tobe the best of his efforts, and, in 
some respects, both amusing and in- 
structive. The first part of the essay 
treats very slightly and ng sapinay A 
af traged it is only when he gets to 
y that the author writes either 
with spirit or intelligence. His dis- 
quisition begins with this sentence: 
“ The end of comedy, properly so 
called, ts to excite laughter.” This 
we utterly deny. The first rude co- 
wnic exhibitions among a rude people 
might have had this end ; but comedy, 
properly so called, has unquestionably 
amiuch more various scope ; and many 
of its most important incidents, senti- 
ments, and characters, reflect an image 
of human life, in which there is not, 
and cannot be, any thing of the ridi- 
ailous. Laughter is not the sole, 
nor yet the principal end of the co- 
medy of any civilized nation, ancient 
or modern—nor could any kind of 
composition, whose scope was so mean 
and limited, have occupied such an 
important part in the literature of the 
world. Mr Millar is, we think, equally 
unfortunate in defining laughter ‘‘ an 
emotion arising from a contrast in the 
mind between certain objects of an 
opposite description,” and in after- 
wards asserting, ‘‘ that to produce 
this emotion a sudden contrast of dig- 
nity and meanness is always neces- 
sary.” In metaphysics he did not think 
so freely for himself as in politics— 
else had he not allowed other men to 
tell him, in direct opposition to what 
a very little reflection would have 
shewn him to be true, that he never 
had, in all the course of his life, once 
: cept at the contrast of dig- 
nity and meanness. Simplification was 
one of the great sins of the pseudo- 
y of his day ; and a foolish 
once laid down, was re-echoed 
from treatise to treatise, till conscious- 
ness and self-experience were distrust- 
ed or disused, and reading people shut 
up their minds to all ncatiin, save 
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the asseverations of a few shallow me- 
taphysicians. What oceasion was there 
to circumscribe the inclination to 
laughter, for example, within the nar- 
row limits of one exciting eause? Or 
what could be more i i 
than to lay it down in books of 
philosophers, that any one quality or 
relation of objects was, by the consti- 
tution of our natures, the sole source 
of a one emotion? Having laid 
down his dogma, however, Mr Mil 

is forced to adhere to it, and his essa 
therefore can be considered as 

ing merely some illustrations of one 
of the causes (by him s the 
sole) of that emotion which he consi« 
ders (in our opinion erroneously) to 
be the end of comedy. 

Of all the examples of contrast 
which are conducive to laughter, the 
richest and most extensive, he well 
remarks, is that which @ in the 
characters of men. Itis the great ob- 
ject of us all to stand high in the opi- 
nion of others ; and when it happens 
that a person, aiming at this, appears 
foolish, absurd, and icable, he be- 
comes a very natural object of scorn 
and ridicule. The talent of exciting 
laughter, by the exhibition of any im- 
propriety or absurdity in human cha- 
racter and conduct, Mr Millar calls 
humour—while the talent of exciting 
mirth, by any contrast which has no 
dependence on the behaviour of man- 
kind, is by him said to be wit. 

It is needless to hint to our readers, 
that this definition of wit is extremely 
unsatisfactory—we do not hesitate to 
say, perfectly false. The behaviour 
of mankind has been the food of wit 
since the world began. Wit differs 
from humour, not in having a di 
subject, but in considering the same 
subject differently. Deprive wit of the 
relations of society, and then give us 
an example of its existence. The truth 
is, that humour is a far higher power 
than wit, and frequently drawsits mate+ 
rials from far deeper sources in human 
nature. The humours of mankind are 
not only endless, but in their most in- 
teresting exhibitions they are a. 
ably blended with their affections, their 
happiness, and their whole moral as 
wal as natural being : And what do we 
mean by humour in a writer, but the 
faculty of describing to the life the hu- 
mours of human nature? In s 
of wit and humour, Mr Millar him 
self gives the precedence to the former 
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in the rank of powers, without intend- 
ing to do so; for while he asserts that 
contrast is the subject matter of both, 
he also tells us, that the contrasts hu- 
mour delights in are those exhibited 
human character, and that those are 
richest and the most extensive. 
Men of real wit have been more nume- 
rous in the world than men of real 
humour—just as men of fancy have 
been more numerous than men of ima- 


gination. 

But leaving these hints to the re- 
flection of our readers, let us accom- 
pany Mr Millar in his essay. Con- 
sidering wit and humour as distin- 
i in the manner he has said, he 
remarks, that the latter has a much 
greater tendency than the former to 
excite violent and hearty laughter, and 
constitutes, for that reason, the chief 
province of comedy. ‘‘ Human nature 
is a oot Seen, which we 
are p to see tossed about, and 
turned in all shapes, and with whose 
ridiculous appearance we are never 
tired.” This, we think, is a very 
lively and clever sentence ; but in what 
_—— it, Mr Millar has obviously 

considering humour in its lowest 
and vulgar sense, and not at all in its 
poetical, moral, and philosophical sense. 
Still holding that the effect of humour 
is to excite excessive and outrageous 
laughter, Mr Millar observes, that 
though comic writing cannot be suc- 
cessfully cultivated until the liberal 
arts and sciences have, in general, 
made considerable progress, it is like- 
ly to attain its highest improvement 
at a period which precedes the most 
refined and correct state of taste and 
literature. Simple and ignorant peo- 
ple, he remarks, will laugh at a trifling 
or bad joke—while more refined per- 
sons are more fastidious and sparing 
of their merriment. This seems not 
to be very oracular, and is indeed a 
good instance of the formal gravity 
with which, when he supposes him- 
self to be philosophizing, a very clever 
and acute man will ofttimes utter a 
most inane truism. But we suspect 
that there is no truth in. this truism. 
A highly refined, that is to say, a 
highly cultivated, and vigorous state 
of society may not be given to lugh- 
ter without a cause; but, never- 
theless, they have many causes for 
laughter. And if humour be at all of 
the nature of that power which we 
have hinted at, it will be strongest 

5 


and most prevalent in that state ofigg, 
ciety where there are most humoupy, 
We suspect, that by “a refined ung 
correct state of taste and literature," 
and also by the expression, * more 
refined persons,” Mr Millar means 
that artificial and false taste whoge 
strength lies in mere manners and con. 
wentional circumstances, and not 
nuine knowledge and power. We are 
convinced of this from what he sq 
afterwards about “ persons in 
higher sphere of life,” whose minds he 
supposes to be “‘ filled with a greater 
store of ideas and sentiments” than 
those of other people, and whose ¢on- 
versation is said to be wittier and more 
diversified—in short, less low and hue 
morous. Why, it is true that society 
may become so refined—that is to say, 
so polished that its strength is by ats 
trition worn and attenuated, and doubts 
less humour will then be unknown: 
But society cannot be too enlightened 
to relish humour, and the finest spe. 
cimens of humour have been reggae 
during those periods when the mind 
of the nation, among whom they ap. 
peared, was in the fulness and perfecs 
tion of its faculties. 
We cannot therefore agree with this 
writer, in thinking that the higher ad- 
vances of civilization, not only explode 
the ludicrous pastimes of a former age, 
but weaken the propensity to every 
species of exhibition. His argument 
in support of this assertion is singulare 
ly unfortunate. ‘‘ To excite s 
ridicule, the picture must be charged,’ 
and the features, though like, exagger- 
ated. The man, who in conversation 
aims at the display of this talent, must 
endeavour to represent with i 
heightening the tone, the aspect, the 
gesture, the deportment of the person 
he ridicules. ‘To paint folly, he must 
for the time appear foolish.” Here he 
confounds humorous or comic compoe 
sitions—comedy itself—with the mere’ 
mimicry of individuals in conversation. 
And he also seems to think, that there’ 
can be no humorous mimicry, except 
of folly and absurdity. this is 
quite away from the subject in hand. 
The entertainment arising from wit, 
says, has no connexion with those hu 
miliating circumstances which are ine 
separable from humour—and them he: 
draws a very flourishing character ofa” 
person endowed with that quality, ss 
vague as it is elaborate. 
Notwithstanding the extreme cone 
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fusion of ideas throughout all that part 
ofthe. essay which we have now ro 
ced at, the latter. part of it is really 
very excellent and conclusive. After 
observing, that in commercial coun- 

owing to the separation and mul- 


ication of trades and professions, 
must be the greatest diversity of 
ter, and consequently of humour, 


he says, 

»# Jt’also merits attention, that the same 
yatieties in character and situation, which 
furnish the materials of humour and ridi- 
cule, dispose mankind to employ them for 
the eof exciting mirth. The stan- 

dignity and propriety is different 
aecording to the character of the man who 
holds it, and is therefore contrasted with 
different im, ieties and foibles. co 
person, though he may not be so concei 
vie canéider himself tn the light of & per 
fect model, is yet apt to be diverted with the 
apparent oddity of that behaviour which is 
very different from hisown. Men of robust 
i the smith, the mason, and the 
carpenter, are apt to break their jests upon 
the weakness and effeminacy of the barber, 
the weaver, or the tailor. The poet, or the 
er in his garret, condemns the pa- 
tient industry, and the sordid pursuits of the 
merchant. The silent, mysterious practi- 
tioner in physic, is apt to smile: at the no 
less but clamorous ostentation of the 
barrister. The genteel military man, who 
is hired, at the nod of his superior, to drive 
his fellow-creatures out of this world, is 
ready to sneer at the zeal, and starch-de- 
t of the Divine, whose profession 
him to a are ition and 
enjoyments in the next. The peculiarities 
of each individual are thus beheld through 
a mirror, which magnifies their ludicrous 
features, and by continually exciting that 
“itching to deride,” of which all mankind 
are possessed, affords constant exercise to 
their humorous talents.” 

He then applies this principle of the 
subdivision of professions to the comic 
compositions of different nations. 

’ “As in the most commercial of the Greek 
states, almost all the departments of trade 
and manufactures, and even many of those 
which in modern times are accounted li- 
beral, were filled with slaves, the uniformi- 
ty. of character so prevalent in that class of 
Men, was, in a great measure, extended to 
the whole body of the people, and produc- 


ed's ional deficiency of those objects 
wich afford the chief ras, Shr as well as 
the chief excitements of humour and ridi- 
eile. This was probably the reason why 
the Athenians, notwithstanding ‘their emi- 
hence in all the other productions of genius, 
discover so remarkable a deficiency in comic 
ov ludicrous compositions. The comedies 
of Aristophanes, written at a period when 
Maret had attained a high pitch of 
ou. VI. 
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—— = mere farces, deriving the 
whole of their pleasantry, not from nicely 


but from the droll and. extravagant situa 
tions in which the persons of the,drama are 
exhibited. It is true, that the style of what 
is called the new comedy, is said to have 
been very different ; but of this we can form 
no judgment, unless from the translations 
or imitations of it by Plautus and Terence; 
from which the originals, in the article which 
we are now considering, do not appear in a 
very favourable light. ' 

The comedies of those two. Roman writers 
are also very deficient in -the representation 
of character. An old avaricious father, a 
dissolute extravagant son, a flattering para- 
site, a bragging cowardly soldier, a cunning 
intriguing rascal of a slave; these, with a 
few trifling variations, make the dramatis 
persone in all the different compositions of 
those authors. But though neither Plautus 
nor Terence appear to have much merit in 
describing those nice. combinations of af- 
fectation and folly, which may be regarded 
as the foundation of true comedy, they seem 
happy in the expression of common feel- 
ings, and in exhibiting natural pictures of 
ordinary life. 

** The Romans, independent of their close 
imitation of the G had scarce any 
comic writing of their own. After the. 
destruction of the commonwealth, we meet 
with few writers in this department; and 
none of any eminence. The age of 
literature at Rome. was very short: there 
was no commerce: the number of slaves 
was immense, as no free citizen would en- 
gage in any profession but those of the camp 
or the bar ; and therefore it is, that 
the Romans were still more ient than 
the Greeks, in that variety of original 
characters which is the great spur to ridi- 
cule. 

** In modern Italy, the rise of mercantile 
towns was followed by the revival of letters, 
and by the introduction of Judicrous and 
somewhat licentious compositions ; but the 
Italians lost their trade, and their literature 
began to decline, before it had risen to that 
height at which the improvement of comedy 
was to be expected, They displayed, how- 
ever, in a sort of papers entertain- 
ments, a vein of low humour, by. grotesque 
exhibitions, which are to charac- 
terize the citizens of different states ; and in 
this inferior species of drama, they are said 
to. possess irresistible powers of exciting 
laughter. 

** In France, the country which after 
Italy made the first advances in. civilization, 
the. state of society has never heen. very 
favourable to humorous representation. . In 
that country, fashion has had more in- 
fluence than in any ee of Europe, 
to suppress the oddities eccentricities of 
individuals. ‘The gentry, by their frequent 
intercourse, are induced to model their be- 
haviour according to a eae standard ; ~ 

4 


Wit and Humour. 


do not acquire an odd or whimsical charac- 
ter, because they are at liberty to do so, but 
because they have propensities which lead 


them to it. In the varie 
tiquity, which enjoyed more - 
dom, and among mere savages, who are 

under no government at all, nothing 
this remarkable eccentricity is to be ob- 


«+ But whatever be the cause of that end- 
an pers which prevails in 
England, it certai ves encouragement 
Sp ecnthetetetvantdieaner ceaktoeree: 
duced a general disposition to humour and 


raillery 
from the natural m 


[March 
» Which is the more conspicucny 
rom t odesty, reserve, and tas 
citurnity of the people. To delineate: the 
most unaccountable and strange 

ces of human nature, they require not the 
aid of fiction ; to conceive what is ridiculous, 
they have only to observe it. Each indi. 
vidual, ing to the e ion of 
famous buffoon, is not only humourous in 
himeelf, but the cause of humour in other 
men. The national genius, as might be 
cupaeals has been moulded and directed 
y these peculiar circumstances, and 
produced a r Re oy pacha. 
writers, in the branches of comic and 
ludicrous composition, than are to be found 
in any other country. To pass over the 
extraordinary genius of Shakspeare in this 
as well as in other departments, with those 
other comic writers who lived about the 
commencement of English manufactures, 
and to mention only a few instances, near 
our own times; it will be difficult for any 
country, at one period, to mateh the severe 
and pointed irony of Swift ; the A su » but 
more laughable satire of Arbu ; the 
gentle raillery of Gay; the ludicrous and 
natural, though coarse, representations of 
low life, by Fielding; the s delinea- 
tions of , together with 

priate easy dialogue of Vanbrugh ; the rich 
vein of correct pleasantry, in ridiculing the 
varieties of studied affectation, displayed by 
Congreve; and, above all, the universal, 
equable, and creative humour of Addison. 


There is much excellent matter in 
this long extract, mixed up, (in our 
opinion at least) with much nonsense}; 
yet it can be valuable only to those 
who know how to separate truth from 
error. The comedies of the Athenians 
he calls “* mere farces !!” but the 
truth is evidently, that the professor 
never read a line of them but in some 
miserable translation. He despised 
classical learning, and therefore’ re- 
mained ignorant of its real spirit— 
Now, can he, consistently with his 
own theory, call the Athenians a won- 
derfully refined people in one sen- 
tence, and talk of their enjoyment of 
‘* mere farces” in the next? Had 
Mr Miller ever attended one of Pro- 
fessor Young’s lectures on the « Wit 
of Wits,’ he would not have talked 
thus. But the extract contains many 
more debateable points, that we shall, 
on a future occasion, take up the dis 
cussion of some of the most interest 


ing. 





© What was Rabelais, what was La Fontaine, what was Hamilton, &c. &c, &¢.? © 
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A GICILIAN STORY, WITH OTHER FORMS ; BY BARRY CORNWALL.* 


Cornwatt, in a dedicatory son- 
% to a lady young and beautiful, 
almost insinuates that these Lays ma 
be his last. ‘This is all very nat 

haps, in a poet dreaming of past 
iness, and consecrating, as it 
were, his melancholy songs to the 

t that made bright the morn of 
ie but all such vings are tran- 
sient, and we have little doubt that 
even now he is busy in preparing 
another volume for the . 

"Tis fit—for Saturn now is hurrying fast, 
And thou mayest soon be nothing. 

Let him write now that he is young 
and h '—while the ‘ world is all 
before him where to choose,” and ima- 

tion ever ready to lead him either 
Ge the sunshine or the shade. It 
is a blessed thing to see the scenery of 
life stretching far on before us—and 
to feel that we are but starting on a 
career. We are strong in the future, 
and rejoicing in our strength: weak- 
ness and despondency come upon us 
from the past: that which is before 
seems t with bliss and bright- 
ness—that which is behind is the re- 

jon of melancholy—it may be of 
. That poet is happy, who has 
ust done enough, not to awaken the 
of his friends only, but to 
kindle and justify and sustain his 
own, A breeze seems to breathe up- 
om him with gradually increasing 
power—and borne along upon its 
wings, he is wafted, as in a dream, 
onwards and onwards into the expand- 
7 of beauty and delight. 

e know of no young poet in our 
day who stands in a more enviable 
state than Barry Cornwall. He has 
done nothing—and he has done much, 
nothing that he may not easily excel, 
much that not many will easily 

ual. We must not, therefore, hear 
him ing seriously of giving over 
before he has fairl ipa body 
seems to think kindly and hopefully 
of him—he has smoothed the raven 
face of periodical criticism till it has 
eniled—he | has done more than that, 
he has acquired the friendship of 
all true lovers of We must 
not be unreasonable—let him write 
when, what, and how he chooses—but 
he must remember, that as the gift of 


inspiration has been won, so can it 
be retained and strengthened only by 
constant, devout, and severe worshi 

The Sicilian Story is but a short 
poem-—-and might have been written 
at a few sittings—but it is very de- 
licately and_ beautifully finished—and 
full everywhere of the spirit of na- 
ture ; its merit is also t as a work 
of art. It is a true Italian Tale, 
sionate and romantic—Guido and Isa- 
be] (can we praise them more loving- 
ly) are almost a Romeo and Juliet. 
But the joy of this passion is left al- 
most entirely to our imagination—-we 
are made to look on its agonies and its 
despair. Ere sixteen of those ripen- 
ing summers haye past. over their 
heads the lovers have been blest— 
miserable—dead, Joy and sorrow are 
crowded into that little span, and.had 
they lived till their bright tresses had 
become dim, what more could they 
have known of either—who hed wept 
so many tears of bliss and of wo, and 
had exhausted all the passions of their 
hearts? It is the young only who die 
of grief, for what care the old for the 
extinction of that light which has 
been long glimmering, faintlier and 
faintlier, through the sad mists of 
time, and shewing nothing but the 
few wan objects near it, while’ all 
that charmed of yore lies buried in the 
black shadow of forgetfulness. 


ss One night. anpagee, nes Sete Sein the 


Ww 
Of a Sicilian : the Barest flowers 
o’er the 


Cast life and marble halls, 
And, in remoter spots, fresh waterfalls 
That ’rose half hidden by sweet lemon bowers 
A low and silver-voiced music made : 

And there the frail perfuming woodbine 


strayed 

was Me aight arms round the cypress 
And.esin-femele souk snqmed shan te ’ 
Like woman's love "midst sorrow flourishing: 
And every odorous plant and brighter thing 
Born of the sunny skies and weeping raip, 
That from the bosom of the spring 
Starts into life and beauty once 


Wasting their rhymes upon the soft night air, 
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And spirits that never till the i 

And, far away, the mountain Etna 

Eternally its pyramid of flame 

High as the heav’ns, while from its heart 
there came 

Hollow and subterranean noises deep, 

And all around the constellations hung 

Their starry lamps, lighting the midnight 

As to do td to that revelry.” 

- There is one in this gay shifting 
crowd, sick at the soul with sorrow— 
for Isabel can no where find her Ita- 
lian boy, the dark-haired Guido—and 
while she is mournfully thinking = 
on him, her brother Leoni fiercely 
upbraids her sullen silence, and whis- 

in her ear her lover’s name, with 
a tone that strikes a nameless and pro- 
phetic terror into her heart. = 


** And to her room 
Like a pale solitary flash she stole.” 
What a contrast is the dark and des- 
pairing night, of this day to the joy- 
ess of its morn. 
“* That morn they sat upon the sea-beach 


For in at laa the sara springs fresh and 


Close to the ocean, and no tides are seen 

To break the glassy quiet of the sea: 

And Guido, with his arm ’round Isabel, 

Unclasped the tresses of her chesnut hair, 

Which in her white and heaving bosom fell 

Like things enamour’d, and then with jealous 
air 


Her brow, and bade her rise and be a queen. 
Se S EL aoe coon $s one Mar patients bend 
Pressed "gainst hi |r ips, astho’ to check 
In mimic anger dhioad whtapers bland 
He knew so well to use, and on his neck 
am: alae while half as in com- 
And half entreaty did her swimming eye 
Speak of forbearance, ’till from her pouting 


He we the honey-dews that lover’s sip, 
And then, in crimsoning beauty, playfully 
She frowned, and wore that self-betraying air 
‘That women loved and flattered love to wear. 
* Oft would he, ason that same spot 
Beneath the last light of a summer’s day, 
Tell (and would watch the while her sted- 


He rambled in his 
And spoke of other worlds and w 


boyhood far aware 


Ts fair 


[Mates 
And mighty and magnificent, for he 
Had ae the bright sun worshipp’d likes 


Upon that land where first Columbus trod ; 
And a by the deep Saint Lawrence’ 
tide, 
And by Niagara’s cataracts of foam, 
And seen the wild deer roam 
Amongst interminable forests, where 
The serpent and the savage have their lair 
Together. Nature there in wildest gnise 
Stands undebased and nearer to the skies; 
And ‘midst her giant trees and waters wide 
The bones of things forgotten, buried deep, 
Give glimpses of an elder world, espied 
By us but in that fine and dreamy sleep, 
When Fancy, ever the mother of dae ah 
Breathes her dim oracles on the soul of youth. 
This is full of poetry, and also of ori- 
ginality, though the same kind of pies 
ture has been drawn by Wordsworth 
and Campbell. No one who can read 
it, has forgotten the irresistible woos 
ing of Ruth, “ that infant of the 
woods,” by the “‘ youth from Geor- 
gia’s shore,” so perilously familiar 
with the strange tales of love and fear. 
That is indeed a poem that stands 
alone in its powerful beauty, nor was 
there ever on earth a mind but 
Wordsworth’s from which could 
have risen into light so wild a crea 
tion. Campbell had doubtless Ruth in 
his heart when he conceived of his own 
Gertrude—and he thought of him, 
“* a military casque who wore with 
splendid feathers drest,” when he 
raised up in the Pennsylvanian solitude, 
the wanderer of whom he says, “ and 
well his Spanish plume those lofty 
looks became.” So too in the whole 
story of that wanderer’s adventures, 
faintly coloured by a light reflected 
from the picture by Wordsworth,— 
we see one poet creating in the spirit of 
another. The above vision of Barry 
Cornwall will bear to be pondered on, 
even after the kindred visions of those 
other great dreamers. Indeed, are 
they not all inspired by Shakspeare— 
for so was wooed and won “ The 
gentle lady married to the Moor.” 
But Isabel is on her midnight 
couch. 


“ Her sleep that night was fearful,—0, 
that night ! f 

If it indeed was sleep : for in her sight 

A form (a dim and waving shadow) stood, 

And pointed far up the great Etna’s side, 

Where, from a black ravine, a dreary wood 

Peeps out and frowns upon the stormsbelow, 

And bounds and braves the wilderness of 
snow. 


It gazed awhile upon the lonely bride 
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With melancholy air and g' e, 

- ‘awoke and pro base dell, 
for I, 

‘Tho’ risen above my old mortality, 

‘ Have left my mangled and unburied limbs 

‘ A prey for wolves hard by the waters there, 

« And one lock of my black and curled hair, 

« That one I vowed to thee my beauty, swims 

¢ Like a mere weed upon the mountain river; 

‘ And those dark eyes you used to love so 
well 


‘(They loved you dearly, my own Isabel,) 

Sepalior endl naw have lout cheeks Might Sox 
ever. 

¢Go then unto yon far ravine, and save 

¢ Your h ’s heart for some more quiet 


ve 

¢ Than what the stream and withering winds 
may lend, 

* And ‘neath the basil tree we planted, give 
The fond heart burial, so that tree shall live 
« And shed a solace on thy after days : 
* And thou—but oh ! I ask thee not to tend 
‘ The plant on which thy Guido loved to 


om... 

‘ For with a spirit’s power I see thy heart.’ 
No poets of any other country see 
such ghosts as do the British. They 
alone at all times remember, that 
ghosts are not flesh and blood,—but a 
voice—a shadow—a something that 
once was and scarcely is—that moans, 
glimmers, and melts away. 

He said no more, but with the dawning day 
Shrunk, as the shadows of the clouds depart 
Before the conquering sun-beams, silently. 

Then g she from the pillow where she 


To the ee of doubtful misery : 
And when she ’woke she did obey the dream, 
And journey’d onwards to the mountain 


stream 
Tow'rd which the phantom pointed, and 
she drew 

The thorns aside which there luxuriant grew, 

And with a beating heart descended where 
The waters washed, it said, its floating hair. 
A murdered body never lay in a more 
fitting place. There is something 
a — misera voter ne si oa 

corpse lying bloody and gashed an 
mangled ae common earth. Mur- 
der ought to be perpetrated in such wild 
and savage solitudes as those of Salvator 
of fear—the haunts of 
wild beasts—of men more fell than 
the fierce ies of nature. 
That trembling and blanching of the 
cheek which would denote the fears of 
our human heart, is not strange to 
the emotion with which we look on 
the pictured scene. Fear is an ele- 
ment of that rE ek whose 
own courage would rise on such a spot 
to quell his fear, looks upon the ima- 


ginary scene with an acknowledg- 
ment of its reference to his common 
nature ; he recognises and allows its 
meaning to human feelings—he owns 
in his emotion something of that pain- 
ful sense which in nature belong to 
agony, or danger, or death. ‘There is 
much of this high imagination in the 
picture which follows; ana isthere 
made to those feelings which are dee 
rived from our acquaintance with pain— 
from our fear of violence and death— 
while we see also touches of wild ro- 
mantic beauty, lonely pai, and 
a sort of stern and wild magnificence 
of nature. 
** It was a spot like those romancers paint, 
Or painted when of dusky knights they told 
Wondering about in rman s 4 
we ee 
aint 
And day was dying in the west : the trees 
(Dark pine and chesnut and the dwarfed oak 
te es 
8: e€ 
Look’d like a spirit, and, living as it 
Seem’d holding dim pone in’an 
breeze: 
Below, a tumbling river rolled along, 
(Its course by lava rocks and branches broke) 
Singing for aye its fierce and noisy song. 
Every step that Isabel took farther 
down and down into this ravine, must 
have dashed her soul with deeper ter- 
ror. Yet even there she imagined 
that hope could dwell.— And our read- 
ers will not fail to be delighted with 
the knowledge that Mr Cornwall here 
shewsof the human heart. Love will not 
believe in death till she sees it in his 
own glazed eyes, and, as we think By- 
ron somewhere says, “ black hair 
spread in utter lifelessness.” 
Oh ! till that moment none 
Could tell (not she) how much of hope the 


sun ; 
And — morning, with its noises, 


rought, ae 
And how she from each glance a courage 


caught, 73 
Forlightand life had scattered half her fright, 
And she could ecaieninen nase 
So, with a buoyant feeling, mixed with fear 
Lest she might scorn Heav’n’s missioned 

minister, ee 
She og weary way and searched the 

d 


And there she saw him—dead. Poor deso+ 
late child 

Of sixteen summers, had the waters wild 

No pity on the ‘ou loved so well! 

There stiff and co dark-eyed Guido lay, 

His pale face upwards to the careless day, 

That smiled as it was wont; and he. was 
found, * 
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head of her murdered lover, and buries 
it, we believe, in an urn containing a 
—— Mr Cornwall represents 
as, in like manner, burying 

the heart— 


** In common earth, 
Reamahlins thing that owned not human 
birth. 


And the tree grew and grew ; and brighter 


Shot from its boughs than she before had seen, 
And softly with its leaves the west winds 
«dla 

And she did water it with her tears, and talk 
As to a living spirit, and in the shade 
Would place it gently when the sun did walk 
High in his hot meridian, and she prest 
The boughs (which fell like balm) upon her 


breast. 

She never plucked a leaf, nor let a weed 
Within the shadow of its branches feed, 
But nursed it as a mother guards her child, 
And kept it shelter’d from the ‘ winter wild :’ 
And so it grew beyond its fellows, and 
Tow’red in unnatural beauty, waving there 
And whispering to the moon and midnight 


alr. 
And stood a thing unequalled in the land. 


And breezes rise to bid the day farewell— 
more in any bower she once lov’d well, 
Whose sound or silence to the ear could tell 
Aught eee the pale girl 


Yet Love himself, like an invisible god, 
Haunted each spot, and with his own rich 


breath , 
Filled the wide air with music sweet and soft, 
wae oe calm or conquer Death, if 


Could e’er be conquer’d, and from aloft 
Sad airs, like those she heard in infancy, 
Fell on her soul and filled hereyes with tears, 
And recollections came of ier years 

ing from all the cells of memory. 
All her heart’s follies she remember’d then, 
How coy and rash—how scornful she had 


been, 
po rey en 
e scene 
At length Leoni, having discovered his 
sister's passionate love of her urn, and 
its beautiful basil tree, and prompted 
by some dim suspicions, arising from 


the hauntings of his own gui digs 
and finds the heart imperished,—~Isg. 
bel having 

“ ya omyang with many an anxious 


And bathed it with a curious medicine, 
He found it like a great spell where it lay, 
And carried and cast it to the waves away.” 


Then, and not till then, does Isabel 
feel that Guido is indeed—dead. We 
cannot forbear quoting the whole of 
the remainder of the poem.—Some of 
our correspondents complain of us for 
not giving them enough of ‘ Original 
Poetry.’ Cannot they use their eyes? 
Where will they find it, if not. ip 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lloyd, Shelly, 
and Cornwall? Nota month over 
their heads that we do not lay before 
them a rich feast of poetry ; nor has 
any Journal written of poets and poet- 
ry in a more uniform spirit of love, 
admiration, and enthusiasm. Is not 
the following passage worth a thousand 
Elegies from ‘‘ Constant Readers,” and 
a thousand Odes to Love and Friend. 
ship, by bands of young men, invisir 
ble and anonymous, all faithful adher- 
ents, heroic defenders, and punctual 
subscribers to this work ? 


That day the green tree wither’d, and she 


ew 
The solace of her mind was stol’n and gone; 
And then she felt that she was quite alone 
In the wide world: so, to the distant woods 
And caverned haunts, and where the moun- 

tain floods 

Thunder unto the silent air, she flew, 
She flew away, and left the world behind, . 
And all that man doth worship, in her flight ; 
All that around the beating heart is twined 
Yet, as she looked farewell to human kind, 
One quivering drop arose and dimm’d her 


t, 
The last that frenzy gave to poor distress, 
And then into the dreary wilderness 
She went alone, a craz’d heart-broken thing ; 
And in the solitude she found a cave 
a hidden by the wild-brier blessoming, 
ereby a black and solitary pi 
Struck by the fiery thunder, scadeied gone 
yak pred and death a token and a yok 
And there she lived for months: did 
not heed 


The oe or their change, and she would 
eed 


On roots and berries as the creatures fed 
While tyttiveshlemSareeTE 


Once, and once only was she seen, and then 
The chamois hunter started from his chace, 
And stopped to look 2 moment on her face, 
And could not turn him to his sports 

Thin Famine sat upon her hollow 

And settled madness in her glazed eye 
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1920.1] 
‘of & young heart wrong’d and nigh to 
weak, 


And, as the spent winds waver ere they die, 
She to a few ee een pr! k, 
a strange an v3 
Ae visas divoand che siroo?e the ground 
With yellow leaves that perish’d ere their 
time. 


And well their fluttering fall did seem to 
chime 


With the low music of her song : the sound 
Came like a dirge filling the air around, 
And this (or like) the melancholy rhyme. 
There is a spirit stands by me: 

It comes by night, it comes by day, 

And when the glittering lightnings play, 
Its look is pale and sad to see. 

*Ts he—to whom my brother gave 

A red unconsecrated grave. 

I hear him when the breezes moan, 

And, when the rattling thunders talk, 

I hear him muttering by me walk, 

And tell me I am ‘ quite alone.’ 

it is the demon of the dead, 

For all that’s good hath upwards fled. 

It is a demon which the wave 

Hath cast abroad to scare my soul ; 

Yet wherefore did the waters rall 

So idly o’er his hasty grave ? 

Was the sad prayer I uttered then 
Unheard,—or is it due again ? 

Ist not enough that I am here, 
Brainstruck and cold and famished, 

A mean remove above the dead, 

But must my soul be wild with fear 

As sorrow now that hope is gone 

And I am lost and left alone ? 

They told me, when my days were young, 
That I was fair and born to reign, 

That hands and hearts were my domain, 
And witchery dwelt upon my tongue : 
And now—but what is this to me 

Struck on the rock of meinory ? 

And yet at times I dream—aye yet, 

Of vanished scenes and golden hours, 
And music heard in orange bowers, 

(For madness cannot quite forget) 

And love, breath’d once to me alone, 

In sighs, and many a melting tone. 
Then curious thoughts, and floating things 
Saved from the deluge of the brain, 


Pass with perplexity and 


Then darkness, deaths, as murderings,— 

And then unto my den I hie, 

And vainly, vainly pray to die. 

At last ee home. She came by 

ight. 

The ple oon shot a sad and troubled light 
idst the mighty clouds that moved along. 

The moaning winds of Autumn sang th 


song, 
And shook the red leaves from the forest 


trees. 
And subterranean voices spoke. The seas 
Didrise and fall, and hoes Ths fearful swell 


Came silently which seamen know so well ; 
And all was like an Omen. 


Isabel 
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Passed to the room wherein old times she lay, 

And there they found her at the break of day; 

Her look was smiling, but she never e 

Or ie » even to say—her heart was 
es 

Yet in the quiet of her shining eye 

Lay — » and something we are wont, to 


eem 
(When we discourse of some such mournful 


theme,) 
Beyond the look of mere mortality. 
= ag aga ay call it death 
en heaven so ws the parting 
breath— ; 


She was translated to a finer sphere, 

For what could match or make her happy 
here! 

She died, and with her gentle death there 
came 

Sorrow and ruin, and Leoni fell 

A victim to that unconsuming flame, 

That burns and revels on the heart of man ; 

Remorse—This is the tale of Isabel, 

And of her love the young Italian. 


There are many small compositions 
in the volume, exceedingly beautiful, 
but of which our limits prevent us 
from quoting. any specimens. We 
have enabled our readers to judge for 
themselves of the power and tender- 
ness of Mr Cornwall’s genius, by giv- 
ing them the greater part—the soul 
and essence—of the Sicilian story. 
There are two poems in the Ottava 
Rima—The ring of Gyges, and Don 
Diego Montilla. The first contains 
two or three splendid pictures—buat is 
on the whole not very felicitous. The 
other is full of pathos—and is also at 
times pleasant and lively, for they both 
aim at those sudden contrasts and 
mixtures of imagery and sentiment 
characteristic. of the old models, and 
of Byron, Frere, and Wastle. Don 
Diego loves Aurelia, and is slighted 
by her ; at least rebuffed in his. ma- 
trimonial suit, while he is beloved. by 
her younger sister Aurora, but knows 
it not, or faintly knows it, till she 
dies of hopeless and concealed passion. 
Then his heart is fally awakened, and 
he too pines into the grave. Inthe 
first sixty stanzas, the Spaniard is 
something like a sort of cousin to Don 
Juan—there is an undefinable family 
likeness, and he is equally handsome 
and accomplished. His education, 
however, though far from having 
been conducted on the principles of 
Mr Owen of Lanark, seems to have 
been rather better than Don Juan’s ; 
and his mother, though a lady of less 
pretensions, would appear to have 
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been of more sterling worth than 
his. aunt. | Every man has his 
character formed for him, that is 
certain; and Diego did not escape 
the influence of his localities, any 
more than the proprietor and mana- 
of the great cotton mills at New 
k, or the. Lord Chancellor of 
England ; and accordingly, he no way 
resembled “thet high legal h mies 
facturing or that high legal authority. 
This will be manifest from the con- 
cluding stanzas of the poem, which 
are in Mr Cornwall's very best own 
style. 
Ah, poor Aurora !—she is gone where never 
Hate, passion, envy, grief can touch her 


more ; 
And with her love, beside that famed river 
That lashes with its waves the haunted 


shore, ; 
(Class’d with those radiant spirits who did 


ever 
Act nobly here, until—the play was o’er,) 
She wanders in her long pechasione *till 
Death shall decay and Sin, and Time be 
still. 


She faded like the soft and summer light 
That ar gently with the darkness, 


Seems woo'd not conquer’d by the coming 
ight, 
— dim embrace but not com- 
Until it sinks and vanishes, and the sight 


On mockeries of the past alone is strain’d. 
Thus Jove, drawn out in all Corregio’s 


charms, 
Wraps the sweet Io in his shadowy arms. 


Alas ! she was so young—but Death has no 
Compassion on the young more than the 


ient look, but free from woe 
. (tis thus the story’s told ;) 
She never look’d reproachful—peevish, tho’ 
Her lady sister would not seldom scold, 
Because eo} pra fancied her old lover 
For none any other cause discover. 
O, melancholy Love! amidst thy fears 
cy thy despair, there runs a 


Of like a smile ’midst many tears— 
pride of sorrow that will not com- 


plain— 
The exultation that in after years 
The lov'd one will discover—and in vain, 
How much the heart silently in its cell 
Did suffer till it broke, yet nothing tell. 
Else—wherefore else doth lovely woman 


keep 
Lock’d in her heart of hearts, from every 

gaze 
Hidden, her struggling passion—wherefore 


weep 
In grief that never while it flows allays 
1 
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Those tumults in the bosom buried a 
And robs her bright eyes of their 
rays. 7, 
Creation’s sweetest riddle !—yet, remain — 
Just as thou art; man’s only worthy gain, 
And thou, poor Spanish maid, ah 
hedet thou od ete ae 
Done to the archer blind that he should 


dart 
His cruel shafts ’til] thou wast forced to bow 
In bitter anguish, aye, endure the smart 
The more because thou wor’st a smiling brow 
While the dark arrow canker’d at thy 
heart ? 
Yet jeer her not: if ’twere a folly, she 
Hath paid (how firmly paid) Love’s penalty, 
Oft would she sit and look upon the sky, 
When rich clouds in the ps > sun-set 
Basking, ay loved to hear the soft wi 


sig 
That come like music at the close of dai 
_—— amongst the orange blooms, ant 
e 


As ’twere from very sweetness. She was 


gay, 
Meekly and calmly gay, and then her gaze 
Was brighter than belongs to dying days. 
And on her young thin cheek a vivid flush, 
A clear transparent colour sate a while : 
*Twas like, a bard would say, the morning’s 
blush, 
And ’round her mouth there played a 
ntle smile, 
wan Se at first it might your terrors 


It could not, tho’ it strove, at last:be. 
guile ; 
And her hand shook, and then ’rose the blue 
vein 
Branching about in all its windings plain. 


The girl was dying. Youth and beauty—all 
Men love or women boast of was decay- 


ing, 
And one by one life’s ape ape did fall 


Before the touch of death, who seem’d 
delaying, 

As tho’ he’d not the heart at once to call 

The maiden to his home. At last, arraying 

Himself Cie guise, he came: she 


And, oe as tho’ her lover whisper’d, 


Diego—tho’ it seem as he could change 
From love to love at pleasure be it said 
Unto his honour, he did never range 

Again : I should have written that he fled 
To her (some people thought this wondrous 

strange) 

At the first news of danger.—She was 

dead. 


One silly woman said her heart was broke.— 

He look’d and listen’d, but he never spoke. 

He saw her where she lay in silent state, 
Cold and as white as marble: and her 


eye, 
Whereon such bright and beaming beauty 
sate, 
Was—after the fashion of mortality, 
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Qed up for ever ; even the smiles which 
late 

ago could withstand, were gone; and 

there did lie 

(For he had drawn aside the shrouding 
veil, 

By her a helpless hand, waxen and pale. 


Diego stood beside the coffin lid 
And o_ a while upon her: then he 





And iid her, and did—’twas grief’s 
folly, bid 
Her =— awhile for him, for that he 
meant - 
To follow quickly : then his face he hid, 
And ’” the margin of the coffin leant, 
In mute and idle anguish: not a breath 
Or sound ae heard. He was alone, with 
D ie 


At pe they drew him, like a child, away ; 
acy nape in soothing sorrow of the dead, 
Bs er sweet acts out in kind array, 
And mourn’d that one so gracious should 
have fled 
As ’twere before her time; tho’ she would 


say, 
Poor id, (and often to that talk she led,) 
That to die early was a happy lot, 
And, cheering, said ys nd be * soon for- 
got. 


She left one letter for her love : they gave 
The feeble scrawl into his hand, and told 
How when she found that medicine could 
not save 
And love had come too late, she grew 
more bold, 
And bade, when she was quiet in her grave, 
(I think the phrase was ‘ when her hand 
was cold,’) 
That they should give that letter to the Lord 
Diego, her first love ; or some such word. 


None heard the sad contents ; he read it thro’ 
And thro’, and wept and pondered on 
each 


page. 
At last, a gentle melancholy grew, 

And touch’d, like sorrow at its second stage, 
His eye with languor, and contriv’d to strew 
His hair with silver ere his middle age : 

But for the fiery passion which alone 
Had stamp’d his youth with folly,—it was 
gone. 


_— ears he liv’d : he liv’d in solitude, 
scarcely quitted his ancestral home, 
The’ many a friend and many a lady woo’d 


Of stele and beauty, yet he would not 
Beyond the the neighbouring hamlet’s church- 


yard rude ; 


And tees the stranger still, on one low 


tomb, 


May read ‘ Aurora ;’ whether the name he 
drew 


From mere conceit of grief or not, none 


knew. 


Vor. VI. 
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P’rhaps ’twas a mere memorial of the shi 
Such Love and Sorrow fashion, ant de. 


ceive 
eras = with words, until they grow at 
t ‘ : to PY 

Content with mocks alone, and cease to 


grieve : 
Such madness in its wiser mood will casts 
Making its fond credulity believe 
Things unsubstantial. *Twas—no matter 


what— ele, 
Something to hallow that lone burial spot. 


He grew familiar with the bird ; the brute 
Knew well its benefactor, and he'd feed - 

And make acquaintance with the fishesmute, 
And, like the Thracian ery as we 


Drew, with "the music of his lute, 
Behind him winged things, many a 
tread ” 
And tramp of animal: and in his hall 
He was a Lord indeed, belov’d by all. 


‘In a high solitary turret where 


N er admitted would he muse, when 
t 
The young day broke, perhaps ‘because he 
there 


Had in his early infancy been nurs’d, 
Or that he felt more pure the morning air, 

Or lov'd to see the great Apollo burst 
From out his cloudy bondage, and the night 
Hurry away before "the conquering light. 


But oftener to a gentle lake that lay 
Cradled within a forest’s bosom, he 
Would, shunning kind reproaches, © steal 


away, 
And, when the inland breeze was fresh and 


free, 
There would he loiter all the livelong day, 
Tossing upon the waters listlessly.._ - 
The swallow dash’d beside him, and the deer 
Drank by his boat and eyed him without fear. 


It was a soothing place : the summer hours 
Pass’d there in quiet evchine thas’ the tte at, ight 
The moon ran 
bine aban, 
And shook o’er all the leaves her kisses 


bright, 
O’er an blossoms and faint myrtle flow- 
And ‘ao the west wind often took his 
flight 
While ponsce s Clear eye was closing, while 


Pale men rose, the evening light‘of love. 


How sweet it is to see that courier star 
~ (Which like the spirit of the twilight 
shines) 
o- ce the broad blue heaven afar, 
hark tops of een pines, 
vail yee mistress in her bri 
Enters the sand then bis light declines: 
But sweetest when in lonely spots we see 
The gentle, watchful, amorous deity. 
4N 
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es ry fce encase tn 
Coat sfietiing tg, ete Oe 
With glancing at the sun’s so radiant book, 
Unto his softer page with pleasure turn : 
*Tis like the murmur of some shaded brook, 
Or the soft welling of a Naiad’s urn, 
After the of the vast sea-waves. 
*Tis after jealous the faith that saves. 
Then bashful boys stammer their faint fond 


vows, 
Then like a whisper music seems to float 


Ayound us: then from out the thicket boughs 


Cometh the nightingale’s so tender note, 
And then the -. girl listens, and allows 
(Mov’d by the witching of the sweet bird’s 


throat) 
To passion its first kiss : —but of these things 
He thought not in his moody wanderings. 
*T was solitude he lov’d an atk tee ay 
‘No danger daunted no pastime 
‘And ever on that fair heart-broken maid — 
(Aurora) who unto the angels flew 
Away so early, with grief unallayed 
He thought, and in the sky’s eternal blue 
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Would look for shapes, “till at times betel 
him she 
"Rose like a beautiful reality. 
—But he hath passed away, and there 2. 
mains ' 
Scarcely the shadow of his name : the sun, 
The soft breeze, and the fierce ‘autumnal 
rains 
Fall now alike upon him : he hath done 
With Life and cast away its heavy chains, 
And in his place another spirit 
Tts course (thus live, love, 


thus die,) 
Thro’ every maze of dim mortality. 


One day he came not at his usual’ hour, 
(He a long been declining) ‘and ‘his 


0 
Kind mother sought him in his lonely tower, 
And there she found him lying, pale and 


cold : 
Her son was dead, and love had lost'his 
power ; 
And then she felt that all her days were 


told. 
She laid him in his grave, and when she died 
A stranger buried her by Diego's side. 
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ON THE SCIENCE OF PHYSIOGNOMY.* 


Tis Work has a triple claim to in- 
dulgence ; it is a posthumous produc- 
tion ; it he ven for the benefit of 
the author's family ; it has undertaken 
the defence of a disputed but interest- 
ing science. The introduc me- 
moir, so affectionately drawn up by the 
Editor, represents the author as a good 
anda clever man. His goodness we 
will take for granted ; his cleverness 
must undergo a little examination, 
which, however, shall be conducted 
with all the lenity due to one who 
eannot now defend himself. 
The author, in imitation of Lavater, 
his avowed een ——— to Ye" 
physiognomy an 
omy. It is said that ‘hy siog- 
nomy takes cognizance of the epics, 
and. pathognomy of the motions of the 
features. But the shapes and motions 
of the soft moveable parts of the face, 
which are allowed to be the only sub- 


jects of pathognomy, being both de- 


pendent the same muscles, must 
refer to same ons or disposi- 
tions, with” this ence, that the 
shapes indicate a permanence, whereas 
the sudden motions indicate an ebulli- 
tion. is a difference in the 


mode, not in the thing. ‘The prin- 


ciples, the subjects, and the objects of 
ognomy and of physiegnomy, s0 
ar as it relates to the moveable parts, 
being the same, the proposed distinc- . 
tion becomes unnecessary, if not im- 
practicable. The physiognomist, on 
observing the muscles of the face to 
change from comparative rest to vio- 
lent action, requires not to alter his 
plan of observation ; and, should the 
muscular violence extend to the arms, 
he then merely requires to bring up 
his own arms as an additional to 
his prying instruments of vision, which 
must still eompute according to former 
principles, just as the naturalist applies 
the same chemistry to the investigation 
of Vesuvius, whether it be im a state 
of quiescence, or, as at present, in full 
irruption. : 
He next adopts Lavater’s favourite 
doctrine, that the human were what 
he calls so homogeneous—so adapted in 
all its parts—all the parts so much of 
a piece, as that, from any one feature, 
a physiognomist might compute what 
the rest of the body must be ; so that 
if the nose, or any other organ were 
given as a problem, he might find the 
whole body. This doctrine, however, 
is not easily reconcileable with the al- 
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st infinite diversity of mankind—a 
ity so complete, that no two in- 
dividuale are exactly alike, is quite at 
variance with the Frequent similitude 
of particular features in different per- 
sons, and would limit the diversitica- 
tion. of the human race to the possible 
diversification of a organ. 

The greater part of the volume is 
devoted to the proving of phrysiogno- 
my to be a science ; as if a true science 
could be better proved than by its own 
exposition. The prefatory proats of 

incipient are not only ne- 
pont indirect and unsatisfactory, 
butare moreover somewhat suspicious, 
like the urgent asseverations of veraci- 
ty with which a narration is prefaced. 
nder how much difficulty this author, 
and Lavater before him, have laboured, 
in endeavouring to set forth their works 
with preliminary proofs of the truth of 
physiognomy, may be judged from their 
pushing to the very foreground of the 
argument that hac omnd, wneniote a 
onouncing a opinion 0 
ae anecdote which must either 
prove the science to be false, or Zo- 
pyrus to have been destitute of phy- 
siognomical knowledge ; for Socrates, 
notwithstanding his own modest ad- 
mission, could never have been a dunce, 
and besides, whatever he might have 
been, was at that time the wisest of 
men. To the 112th , and from 
the 202d, where ‘the author again di- 
sintogeneral r| ical remarks, 
he keeps from his subject, and 
fights vehemently with the wind. How 
far in the intervening ninety pages, 
where he comes into contact with hu- 
man faces, he succeeds in establishing 
physiognomy upon scientific principles, 
we come now to inquire. 

He professes to treat of the face, 

which, after the example of Lavater, 


hedenominated physiognomy, although 
it may be doubted, whether any thing 
has been gained by the importation of 
a Greek name, to express what is as 
well and more shortly expressed in 
our own tongue. The terms face, 
countenance, and visage, supersede the 
oe of this new term, while its 
own ambiguity condemns it as deserv- 
ing to be for ever discarded. Though 
he professes to discuss the face, he 
omits the ears, evidently because on 
them his Lavaterian archetype was so 
scanty as not to be transmutable. As 
this author limits his observations to 
the face, we propose to term him, and 
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all such °. li on 
the face, in contradistinction to.crani« 
Clomtntty. angareers son the scull, who 
limit their observations to the 
But here a difficulty starts with regar 
to the line of demarkation between 
the face and the head. The craniolo- 
gists lay claim to the brow, as the 
richest territory in the whole map of 
their craniological domain, upon the 
ground that the frontal bone is a part 
of that scull, which is an adapted coy- 
ering to the brain. The prosopolo- 
gists, on the other hand, confidently 
lay claim to the brow as their upper- 
most and most expressive feature, up~ 
on the ground, that it is naked and 
sensitive, like the rest of the face, and 
that it is even spoken of as part of the 
face by the neutral vulgar, who are 
frequently heard to say, that such a 
person must be clever, for he has so 
much face above his eyes. We think 
that the brow belongs both to the face 
and to the head ; and, for the safety 
of the foreheads of the lieges, recom 
mend a reconciliation between these 
mighty competitors, the more especiale 
ly 98 the prosopologists care only for 
the surface, whereas, the craniologists 
being Germans, and therefore excel 
lent miners, care only for what is be- 
low. Let it be understood then, that 
the craniologists may take their sur- 
veys upon the brow as the covering of 
the brain, provided they desist from 
converting the temporal muscles, which 
belong to the mouth, into organs for 
their schemes, and from fixing their 
locality in the frontal sinuses which be« 
long to the nose; and that the proso- 
pologists may form their estimates of 
the brain, as giving size and shape to 
the exterior of the forehead, pro 
vided they do not efface the craniosco- 
ical landmarks drawn so geometrical- 
f by their rivals. Having settled 
these preliminaries, we must next pre~ 
pare the readers eporesiatin Mr 
Cooke’s remarks upon the brow, which, 
on the authority of Layater, he em- 
phatically pronounces ‘* the gate of 
the soul—the temple of modesty.” 

Of this preparation, the first and 
most important point is to ascertain 
the function of the brain, that great 
fountain and conflux of the nerves, 
whence they issue, as so many aides- 
de-camp, to the muscles, and whither 
they terminste, as sQ many scouts, 
from the surface; for, as Lord Bacon 
says, ‘ of the concordances between | 
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the mind and the body, that of 
is most which con- 

of the seats and domiciles 

which the several faculties of the mind 
do take, and occupate in the organs of 
the body, which knowledge,” he adds, 
* hath attempted, and is contro- 
verted, and deserveth to be much bet- 
ter inquired.” But to bring forward 
our arguments at present upon the 
functions of the brain, would be to 
anticipate an intended inquiry into a 
number of late works on that very or- 
gan. Suffice it, in the meantime, to 
take for granted the opinion generally 
received, from Plato down to the pre- 
sent day, that the brain is the organ 
or instrument of the intellect. If we 
err, therefore, we err with the majo- 
rity, and enjoy this farther consolation, 
that, as truth generally lies in the 
middle between the extremes of hu- 
man opinions, we must be in the fair 
way of finding her out; for we steer a 
middle course between Gall and Spur- 
zheim, on the one hand, who have im- 
proved upon the ancient doctrine, that 
the whole man is a microcosm ; and 
even upon the fantastical straining 
given to that doctrine by Paracelsus, 
and the alchemists, who went the 


length of finding, “ in man’s body 
certain ae orga and parallels, 


which should have r t toall varie- 
ties of things, as stars, planets, minerals, 
which are extant in the world ;” for 
Gall and Spurzheim have conceived 
the brain itself to be a complete mic- 
rocosm, not merely endowed with ge- 
neral co ndencies and parallels 
with external things, but consisting of 
a congeries of distinct organs for 
weight, colour, shape, and every pos- 
sible quality of external objects, as 
well as for a greater number of inter- 
nal feelings and faculties than meta- 
physicians have yet dreamed of; and 
the unlearned antagonists of these 
most learned Thebans, the Edinburgh 
ae a on et Beye wg New 
in their physiologi isdom, think 
that “ ‘intone thought, and voli- 
tion are altogether independent of the 
central mass, and are confined entirely 
to the nerves.” We proceed, there- 
fore, to inquire what sizes and shapes 
of brain, viewing it as the organ of 
intellect, are most conducive to, and 
indicative of, intellectual functions. 
It holds in po lower creation, that 
ity is generally proportional, other 
things being a to the mass of 
brain. This rule docs not stop short 
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at mankind, but serves to shew 
far they, as a race, transcend the 
tribes, and how far one man, other 
things being equal, is capable of sure 
passing another. The proverb, “a big 
ead has little wit,” is neither true 
nor is generally believed, and must 
have arisen, like many other absurd 
sayings, from mistaking the mere 
smartness, which belongs to persons 
with little round heads, for genuine 
wisdom. 

—_ holds also in ~ lower creation, 
that activity is generally proportional 
other things being pao: § te the com- 
pactness of the brain, or to its conja- 
cency, if we may be allowed to con- 
trive a useful word that more justl 
conveys our meaning. In mankind, 
also, we find that the activity of the 
intellect, or rather its natural adapta- 
tion for activity, whatever may be its 
powers, is generally proportional, other 
things being equal, to the smallness of 
the superficial measurement in relation 
to the cubical measurement of the 
brain, whatever may be its size. Now 
the surface upon which the brain rests 
being given, what shape upwards 
would be the greatest map, within the 
least area of enclosure? Undoubtedly 
that shape which approaches nearest to 
the globe, the very perfection of fi- 
gures, according to the ancients. 
The skull, if it were extensible to 
a considerable degree in early life, and 
if an enlarging force within were act- 
ing equally against its whole external 
surface, would gradually approach 
nearer and nearer to the lobular shape, 
and, in the progress of this approxima- 
tion, would come to rise perpendicu- 
larly, before beginning to swell out- 
wardly, and would naturally swell 
more outwardly at the sides where the 
longitudinal extent is greatest, than 
before or behind. (Here it must be 


recollected, that the existing surface . 


of the cerebrum, the brain in question, 
extends backwards to the extreme 
point of the occiput.) Accordingly, 
we find that persons of a naturally a- 
cute and energetic intellect, have broad 
heads, sometimes even swelling con- 
siderably outward on both sides. If 
we consider that the brain is divided 
longitudinally by the falx, which at 
once holds the brow from being pro- 
truded, and, by dividing the front of 
the brain, diminishes the protruding 
force, we can easily see how the most 
luxuriant brain, swelling out at both 
sides, shall in front rise perpendicular 
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vand then ually fall back into 
ty. t has said of the 
ye which a —— a 
assume from a given basis, applies al- 
so to the shape of that ron 2 far as 
it affects the shape of the brain ; so 
that'a broad basis, which conduces to 
the eee of the brain, indicates a 
natural “ress of intellectual ener- 
oy eapondi me a cae ser gy ne 
in ness of face, is na- 
turally calculated for exerting that in- 
tellectual energy to the best purpose. 
But the brain, although its intellec- 
tual powers are great in proportion to 
its size, and are concentrated in pro- 
portion to its conjacency, must not be 
considered as one homogeneous mass. 
As the intellectual faculties are divisi- 
ble into perception, memory, and 
j mt; so the brain seems to be 
divisible into three corresponding por- 
tions—into a perceptive, a remember- 
ing, and a reasoning portion. Wav- 
ing — at present, for the rea- 
son y mentioned, we lay down 
asa hypothesis, to be afterwards con- 
verted into a theory, and ultimately, 
we flatter ourselves, into an undeni- 
able truth, that the anterior portion of 


. brain, lying within the sensitive brow, 


is: devoted to perception; that the 
middle portion, lying under the parie- 
~ a is devoted to memory ; _ 
t the posterior portion, lying with- 

in the occipital cians is devoted to 
judgment. Keeping to our present 
text, the brow, we te ir that the 
perceptive powers are tional to 
the total Guiinion of the brow, its 
breadth being referable to the force, 
and its height to the extensiveness of 
perception. As this ‘portion of the 
scalp is hairless, evidently for the sake 
of being sensitive, and as this sensi- 
tiveness is the earnest to us of how 
ae of the brain is devoted to —_ 
perception, so the more exquisitely 
sensitive the brow, the more sairalaltely 
oo we is the brain ; hence, what 
1s a clear brow indicates a clear 
perception, and thus the iaspavrivey ws- 
twee is at once a mark of beauty and 
of a rn From the sensitive 
office of the brow, we are enabled to 
deduce an argument corroborative of 
our geometrical argument in favour of 
perpendicular rise ; for the more 
the brow slants, the less is it capable 
of coming into contact with objects ; 
» the more it projects, the far- 

ther does it keep back the rest of the 


fice; but it is the better calculated for . 
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both allowing and accomplishing the 
completest contact, the more it. rises 
in the same plane with the rest of the 
face. ‘Though the brow is little em- 
ployed in sensitive offices, yet the soli- 
citude of nature to extend the sensitive 
surface is not the less manifest. 

In viewing the browas a covering for 
the brain, we must make allowance 
for the temporal muscles, situated on 
the temples, and for the frontal sinuses, 
—those excavations in the bone of the 
brow,—or rather that separation of its 
two plates,—situated above, and com- 
municating with, the nostrils, and ex- 
tending less or more upwards and to 
either side, and sometimes pervading 
the whole lower half of the bone of the 
brow. It is only under these allowan- 
ces that contours of the brow can be 
considered as contours of the fore part 
of the brain. During life, the thick- 
ness of the temporal muscles can only 
be computed from the force with 
which the nether jaw can be pulled 
up ; and the size of the frontal sinuses, 
when they form no distinct bulging, 
can only be computed from the sonor- 
ousness of the voice, and from how far 
the general structure or character is 
masculine ; for in children and women 
these sinuses are small, in men they 
are larger, and in the _ mee and 
most courageous men they are largest. 

Being now somewhat satpewnl, let 
us follow Mr Cooke through his seat- 
tered observations on the brow. We 
are told, that a long brow indicates a 
weak mind, and that a short brow in- 
dicates a strong mind. According to 
the foregoing principles we think, that 
short brows indicate a clouded percep- 
tion, and are quite inconsistent with 
original genius, and have remarked 
the shortest brows belong to a certain 
description of naturals. On the con- 
trary, the most elevated brows ‘that 
occur to our recollection are those of 
Bacon, Shakspeare, and Walter Scott, 
in whom is also observable 
** The cast of thought upon the face, 

That suited well these foreheads high.” 

Now, the question is, shall these 
men be still esteemed the paragons of 
intellectual perspicacity, or must man- 
kind, as they improve in clear-sighted- 
ness, decrease in brow ? 

** And all be turned to barnacles or apes, 
With foreheads villainous low.” 

We agree with the author, that a 

long narrow forehead is never accom- 
anied with an energetic mind, not, 
oasver, on account of the Jength, but 
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of the deficiency in breadth ; and ven- 
ture to.add, that if this narrow brow 
sooumpaniod with ill lea. tnvlloct. 
accompani i in t. 
He says that “ arched (round) con- 
tours, without angles, are indicative of 
: — and flexibility of character, 
that straight contours are indicat- 

ive of firmness and inflexibility.” If 
this be true, then Bonaparte, whose 
brow is the segment of nearly a globe, 
must have a gentle and flexible char- 
— nor must med rugged brow be 
any longer proverbial for ruggedness 
of character. We grant that “ com- 
plete perpendicularity from the hair to 
the eye-brows never occurred along 
with great understanding, or along 
with little. He found superiority of 
intellect invariably attend a retreating 
forehead.” We must here refer our 
readers to what has been said of the 
frontal sinuses ; for we most decidedly 
pronounce, that a slanting brain is in- 
ible with superiority of intellect. 

He afterwards allows, that the perpen- 
dicular brow, if bent at the top, is ca- 
pable of steady and profound reflec- 
tion.—Are not all brows that rise per- 
—, ly less ormorerounded a-top? 
says in one place, that prominent 
brows, starting in sudden projections, 
and overhanging the face, indicate a 
feeble aud contracted mind : in anoth- 
—— that brows rising perpendicu- 
lar’ and then becoming ‘‘ rounded 
prominent above,” indicate con- 


siderable judgment, vivacity, and irri- 
tability, but a want of Fe We 
have generally found, that brows pro- 


jecting above, are accompanied with 
extraordinary memory, which so ex- 
—- en cultivation, and 
leaves Re ve faculties, from want of 
exercise, so comparatively inane, that 
the persons are often little better than 
changelings. He informs us, that 
newly-born infants age Ol have 
somewhat prominent brows, which re- 
cede in the progress of years. We de- 
ny that the generality of newly-born 

ildren have prominent brows, and 
most positively deny that they ever 
recede. The frontal sinuses and face, 
as they become sneer at in the pro- 
gress of life, throw upper part of 
the brow into an apparent, not a real, 
recession. Does he mean that the 
brain undergoes diminution just when 
increase is required; and that the 
feetal brain is enlarged merely to ac- 
complish the mother’s doom? (Gexc- 
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sis ifi. 16.) If he thinks that the sup, . 





original projection is merely 

| eth shape from the 
subsequent recession, and is intended 
to facilitate the “ ‘parturis 
endi,” he betrays “ ignorantiam pres 
sentationum.” He says, that in men 
“ straight foreheads” indicate profund. 
ity, but in women cannot indicate. 
quality which they neither have nor 
need. We are more certain that the 
fair ones have not straight foreheads, 
than that they have not profundity ; 
and are farther certain that many wo. 
men have considerable profundity, but 
that neither men nor women have 
straight foreheads. Straight and curv. 
ed lines gently undulating, we do not 
understand. Perfect straightness and 
sharp-pointed angles are ‘‘ incompatie 
ble with greatness of intellect” just 
because they are incompatible with na. 
ture. He says, that prominence of the 
bone of the eye indicates aptitude for 
mental labour, sagacity for great en- 
terprises, and great foresight ; but that 
foreheads whose lower. part sinks like 
a perpendicular wall under horizontal 
eyebrows, and rounds towards the 
temples, indicate the more solidity 
that they want prominence of eyes 
brows. We think that where the ore 
bits, those sheaths of the two visual 
instruments which direct us to all our 
objects of pursuit, have prominent, 
circular, well-marked edges, there we 
find an aptitude for activity of intellect, 
without regard to its powers. Weare 
told that perpendicular foreheads, whe- 
ther narrow and wrinkled, or smooth 
and very short, “‘ which advance with- 
out resting on the root of the nose, 
indicate a destitution of wit, imagina- 
tion, and sensibility.” We think that 
the narrowness forbids wit, that the 
shortness precludes fancy, and. that 
neither narrowness nor shortness, nor 
smoothness nor wrinkles, have any rela- 
tion to the presence or absence of sensi- 
bility. He says that foreheads loaded 
with many angular and knotty protubers 
ances, mark a fiery, unreasonable, 
impetuous spirit ;—Gall and Spurz- 
heim have placed their destructiveness 
behind the ear. He says, that two 
arches, of which the lower one advane- 
es, are always accompanied with clear 
understanding and good complexica. 
As the lower arch must be caused by 
a bulging of the frontal sinuses, so this 
sort of brow, if we rightly understand 
the description, is most frequently seen 
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ci ; stout make and swarth 
in persons of 4 
complexion. He says, that profoun 
pedsln in cho teell 
between the rang a 
uncommon capacity @ t. We 
havefound one deep perpendicular line 
of depression, appearing to divide the 
brow, in persons of great perspicacity 
of intellect, —Of this description were 
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the brows of Sir Isaac Newton, Samu< 
rm Johnson, and dental ewe Blair. 

is interesting shape of brow seems 
to owe its prdastion to the forepart 
of the brain swelling out the brow at 
each side, while the middle is held 
back by the falx. 

” (To be continued. ) 





ON SIR THOMAS URQUHART’S JEWELL. 


MR EDITOR, 
It was with great pleastre I ob- 
served the notice of Sir ‘Phomas Ur- 


, in your review of the life of 
We alknirable Crichton. As many of 
readers may, perhaps, wish to 
better acquainted with his Jewell, 
certainly one of the most curious works 


production and its author may not be 
unacceptable to them. 

The character of Sir Thomas Ur- 
was singular in the extreme. 
the bravery of the soldier and 
ing of the scholar, he added 
of the knight-errant, and 

visionaire and projector. 
for the honour of his country, 
y determined to wage war both 

pen and his sword ogainst 
defaulters who it ; 
credulous sagacious, enterprising 
yet rash, ped. to have chosen 
the admirable Crichton as his pattern 
nd model for imitation. For his 
he may be denominated the 

Sir 'W: Raleigh of Scotland, and 
pod mg was the natural fruit of 
ition deeply ingrained in his 
ooo To this I may add, he posses- 
a: disposition e to strike out 
new paths in xnowisage, and. a confi- 
dence in himself that nothing could 
weaken or disturb; the former of 
— however, — _ him = i 
against impossibilities, the 
liter-soenetinien indeed him to sup- 
ee was wanting in a 

empty gasconade. His diction, a 
traly Bebvlonish dialect, is such, per- 
, as it ne ser pede 

or in an guage to r 
indeed, d posed of particles ta- 
most fantas- 
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- besides 


Manchester, February 8, 1820. 


made use of extraordinary expressions 
we must remember ‘he ‘had extraordi- 
nary thoughts to express ; and as he 
himself observes, “‘ the bonification 
and virtuification of Lully Scotus’s 
Hexcity and Albedineity of Suarez, 
are words exploded by those that af 
fect the purity of the latine diction ; 
yet if such were demanded, what other 
no less concise expression would com-~ 
port with the neatness of that lan- ~ 
guage, their answer would be altum 

silentium ; so easy a matter it is for . 
many to find fault with what they are 

not able to mend. For it boots not 

so much by what kind of tokens any 

matter be brought into our minde, as 

that the things made known unto us 

by such representatives be of some 

considerable value ; not much unlike 

the Innes-a-court-gentlemen at Lon- 

don, who, ry | repairing to their 

commons at the blowing of a horne, 

are better pleased with such a si 

(so the fare be good) than if 

were warned to coarser cates by the 

sound of a bell or trampet.” 

For his life there are, I believe, few 
materials, We are informed that he 
was a partizan of king Charles, was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Wor- 
cester, and that, during his imprison- 
ment, the greatest part of his —, 
tions were published—some of them 

obably to procure a subsistente.— 

othing is more truly illustrative of 
his character than the method he took 
to propitiate the parliamentary side, 
and free himself his imprison- 
ment. Too steady a loyalist to sacri- 
fice his integrity to safety ; too 
much of a cavalier to degrade himself 
by a mean-spirited submission, he hit 
upon re rey which few, aps, 
imself could have invented, 

or would have adopted. To induce 
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his ee —— his life, he traces 
i ealogy, step by step, to 
ie, ig code 0 convince them that 
the last remaining branch of so an- 
cient a stem ought not to be prema- 
turely cut off; to procure his liberation, 
he proposed to discover and make pub- 
lic an universal language invented by 
himself, which, amongst its many other 
advantages, would save to scholars two 
years out of five ; “a saving, (says the 
author) which cannot be appreciated at 
less than.ten thousand pounds English 
a-year.” But all his management was 
-in vain.—A length of genealogy was but 
- apoor protection against the indignation 
of the parliament ; the usurper and his 
saints were busied in other studies 
than the learning old languages, or 
the formation of new ones’; and Sir 
Thomas, notwithstanding his pedigree 
and universal language, would, in all 
probability, have continued in prison 
till the end of the usurpation, had he 
not been fortunate enough to make 
,, his escape to the continent, where he 
continued till his death. 

The account of the plunder of his 
manuscripts, in the preface to his 
book, is so whimsical and entertain- 
ing, I cannot resist the temptation of 
_transcribing it. 

..** No sooner had the total rout of 
the regal party at Worcester given 
way to the taking of that city, and 
surrendering up of all the prisoners to: 
the custody of the al-general 
and his deputies ; but the liberty cus- 
tomary at such occasions, to be con- 
nived at in favour of a victorious ar- 

. my, emboldened some of the. new 
levied forces of the adjacent counties, 

, to confirm their conquest by the spoil 
_.» 0f. the captives. For the better achieve- 
ment of which design, not reckoning 
those great many others that in all the 
other corners of the town were ferret- 
ing every room for plunder, a string 
or.two of exquisite snaps and clean 
shavets.(if ever there were any) rush- 
ing into.Mr Spilsbury’s house, (who 
is a very honest man, and hath an ex- 
ceeding good woman to his wife, broke 
into an upper chamber, where, finding 
besides scarlet cloaks, buff suits, arms 
of all sorts, and other such rich chaf- 

. . fer, at such an exigent, escheatable to 
. the prevalent soldier, )seven:large port- 


‘ | mantles full of precious commodity ;° 


in three whereof, after a most exact 
search for gold, silver, apparel, linen, 
or any whatever adornments to the 
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body, or pocket’ implements,.as..was: 
seized upon in the other four, ob 
hitting on any thing but . 
in folio to the quantity of six, score 
and eight quires and a half, divided 
into six hundred forty and two.quine 
ternions and upwards, the quinternion 
consisting of five sheets, and the quire 
of five and twenty ; besides some, writ. 
ings of suits in law and bonds, in both 
worth above three thousand 
English ; they, in a trice, carried all 
whatever else was in the room awaysave 
those papers, which they then 
down on the floor as unfit for their use; 
yet immediately thereafter, when upon 
carts the aforesaid baggage was. put 
to be transported to the country, and 
that by the example of many hun 
* ray meres and foot, whom they 
oaded with spoil, they were assaulted 
with the temptation of a new booty, 
they apprehending how useful the pa- 
per might be to them, went. back, for 
it and bore it straight away,;.which 
done,’ to every one. of. those...their 
cometads whom they met with»in:the 
streets they gave as much, thereof, for 
packeting up of raisins, figs, datesyal- 
monds, caraways, and other, such ti 
dry confections, and other ware, 3 
was requisite; who doing the same 
themselves, did, together .with., the 
others, kindle pipes of tobacco with a 
great part thereof, and. threw out all 
the remainder upon. the street, saye so 
much as they deemed necessary, for 
inferior employments and. posterior 
uses. Of these .dispersedly, rejected 
bundles of paper, some sp 
up by grocers, druggists, ders, 
Ms ta or such as stood. in need 
of any cartapaciatory utensil, aa 
in present service, to the utter,undo 
ing: of all the writing thereof,. both in 
its matter and order, &c..’, p. 13. 

The first part of the treatise itself re- 
lates to Sir Thomas Urquhart’s project 
for constructing an unive ; 
of which your readers will judge from 
the following extracts : 

“ Now, to the end the,reader may 
be more enamoured of the.language 
wherein I am to publish a.grammar 
and a. lexicon, I. will here set down 
some few. qualities and advantages pe 
culiar to itself, and which,no_language 
else (although all other ,,capeurred 
with it) is able to.reach,untde First, 
there is not’ a word -uttera e by the 
mouth of man which, in ! BY 
hath not a peculiar signification by it- 
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syllables with it, 
or ending, or both, 


there is no hexameter, 
saphick, asclepiad, iambick, or 
anyother kindof Latine or Greek verse ; 
but I will afford you another in this 
language, of the same sort, without a 
soe ers less in the one than 

other, sponde answering to spon- 
de, dactil to dactil, cesure to cesure, 
and each foot to the other with al 
uniformity imaginable. In am~ 
ing of te the well versed in that 
' shall have so little labour, 


,of 


a 
ues 
i 

z 


i 


be, it affords you words of the same 
4ignification, syllable for syllable, and 
oo of om a mans 
in the original. T guage affo: 

eth so concise words for numbering, 
that the number for setting down 
whereof would require, in vulgar a- 
rithmetic, more figures in a row than 
there might be grains of sand contain- 


‘able from the center of the earth to 


the highest heavens, is in it expressed 
two letters. In the denomination 
Seni fixed stars it —- “4 eo 
ificant way imaginary ; for by the 
single word alone which represents 
the star, you shall know the magni- 
tude, with the itude and 
latitude, both in degrees and minutes, 
of the star that is expressed by it.— 
matter of colours we shall learn, 
words in this language, the pro- 
i light, shadow, or darkness, 
in them. This language 
convenient, that if a general, 
ing to the rules thereof, will 
to his soldiers, eo 
t, or as the 
se 
e » able, 
ing of the word that 
the name of a soldier, to 
know of what brigade, regiment, troop, 
a squadron or division, he is, 
or, VI. 


is 


ele 


baggage. The greatest wonder 
is, that of all | ag ab ra 
— it is no t to learn, 
of ten years o i ai 
to the re rng coe 4 
months space.” 

Of the practicabili 
never completed, and 
pe ney never di > it 
cult to judge; yet it is hardly possi- 
ble to avoid placing Sir Thomas Ur- 
quhart’s invention with the discoveries 
of many other men of heated imagi- 
nations and sanguine tem ents, 
who prosecute with avidity a search 
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after impossibilities, and become them- 
selves first dupes of their folly, 
That he actually believed himself ca- 


pable of constructing a language uni-~ 
ting so many and such opposite and 
contrary oe map go comprehend- 
ing all the facility of the most barren 
with all the variety of the most com- 
plex and extensive lan there 
is no reason todoubt ; but whatever we 
concede to his sincerity will be at the 
expense of his judgment. Yet, asa 
mind curious and sagacious as Sir 
Thomas Urquhart’s cannot but pro-~ 
duce something a notice, it 
is to be lamented that hi was 
never further prosecuted. His obser- 
vations show, that he had considered 
the subject with much and mature de- 
liberation, and that literature has suf- 
fered no small detriment by the fai- 
lure of his scheme. It matters little, 
whether his invention, when made 
public, would have answered to the 
character he has given it; for, asa 
- author observes, “ in an hypo- 

esis it is not always the theory itself 
which is to be regarded, but often- 
which ireguitly Ay offfrom it!” 
which irregularly fly m it.” 

He next proceeds, syllogistically, to 
demonstrate how reasonable a reeom- 
pense his liberation wowd be. in ree 
turn for the benefit whieh his 
ject, when completed, would 
** And,” says he, “‘ the invention is 
to be estimated at a rate much inferier 
Sis shoul baad aiSelniak ooay 

ve y i o' every 
whit as consideralle with parturiencie 

births, if a malevolent time 
tricate not their enixibility.” 
Amongst which inventions, to use hi 
words @ little — * I ascribe unto 
4 


for 
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myself the invention of the trissote- 
trail trigonometry, for facility of cal- 
culation by representatives of letters 
and as provi oN 7 ui- 

ie and opposition, plain 
per gener spielen by rules of 
geometry ; the unfolding of the chiefer 
part of philosophy by a continuated 


phical allegory, and above a 
fundred other several books on differ- 
ent subjects, the conceit of so much 
as one whereof never entered into the 
brains of any before myself.” And I 
may here observe, that, as I have good 
reason to believe, Sir Thomas was the 
real author of that singular produc- 
tion, “* A century of names and 
scantlings of inventions,” the credit or 
discredit of which was dishonestly as- 
sumed by the Marquis of Worcester. 
In the remainder of the book, which 
consists of an account of eminent 
Scotsmen, Sir Thomas complains most 
heavily of the injuries he had suffered 
from some of the presbyterian minis- 
ters, and of the covetousness of his 


pose eye of whose. conduct he 
gives the following bitter account :— 
“‘ There hath been in London, and 
repairing to it for these many years 
together, a knot of Scottish bankers, 
collybists, or coin coursers of traffickers 
in merchdandize, to and again, and 
of men of other professions, who by 
hook and crook, fas et nefas, slight 
and might, (all being as fish their 
net catch,) having feathered 
their nests to some purpose, look so 
idolatrously upon their Dagon of 
wealth, and so closely (like the earth’s 
dull center,) hug all unto themselves, 
that no respect of virtue, honour, 
kindred, patriotism, or whatever else, 
be it never so recommendable,) will 
depart from so much as one sin- 
gle penny, whose emission doth not, 
without any hazard of loss, in a v 
short time supertuerate beyond all 
conscience, an additional increase to 
the heap of that stock which they so 
much adore ; which churlish and te- 
nacious humour hath made many that 
were not acquainted with any thing 
else of that country, to imagine all 
their compatriots infected with the 
same leprosie of a wretched peevish- 
ness; whereof those o cun- 
izing clusterfists, and rapacious va- 
, have given of late such canni- 
bal-like proofs, by their inhumanity 
and obdurate carriage towards some, 
(whose shoestrings they are not worthy 
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[March 
to untie ;) that were it not that a midge 
able pen than mine will : 
not fail te jerk them on all sides,. 
case, by their better demeanour for 
future, they endeavour not to wipe 
the blot wherewith their native coyns 
try, by their sordid avarice and miserg, 
ble baseness, hath been so foully stain. 
ed. 1 would at this very instant 
blaze them out in their names and 
surnames, notwithstanding the vizard 
of Paap ete zeal wherewith the 
make themselves ; that, like so 
wolves, foxes, or Athenian pre: 
might in all times coming be debar 
the benefit of any honest conversa. 
tion.” And the zealous knight further 
declares, ‘ that to wipe off its obloguy, 
IE would undertake a pilgrimage t 
old Judea, visit the ruins of Jeruss 
lem, and trace the footsteps of Zede. 
kiah’s fellow-captives to the gates of 
Babylon.” 

Amongst the eminent Scotsmen he 
commemorates, are the Earl of Both- 
well, Colonel Douglas, Critchton, Sir 
John Hume, Francis Sinclair, Alexan- 
der Ross, Doctor Seaton, Camer 
called the universal library, Dempst 
Arthur Jonstoun, Doctor Liddel, Sir 
William Alexander, and Doctor Wil- 
liam Forbes. Of these, the account of 
Critchton is the longest and the most 
entertaining ; but from this, as it has 
frequently been quoted, I shall ‘not 
give any extract. 

A good general places his best forces 
in the rear, and in like manner $i 
Thomas plants his chief battery of 
hard words at the end. For whatever 
sesquipedalia verba occur in the preced> 
ing part of the book, are certainly no- 
thing when compared to the following 
tremendous explosion. 

“<I could truly,” says the author, 
* have enlarged this discourse with a 
choice variety of phrase, and made‘it 
overflow the field of the reader's 
understanding, with an inundation 
of greater eloquence, and that one 
way, tropologetically by metonymi- 
cal, ironical, metaphorical, and 8Y- 
necdochical instruments of elocution, 
in all their several kinds, artificial- 
Vy affected according to the nature of 
the subject; with emphatical exprese 
sions in things of greater concernment ; 
with catachretical in matters of meaner 
moment ; attended on each side, respec- 
tively, with an epiplectick and exege- 
tick modification ; with hyperbolieal, 
either epitetically or hypocoristically, 
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the purpose required to be elated 
extenuated with qualifying meta- 


and accompanied with apostro- 

Le and lastly, with allegories of all 
sorts, whether apologal, affabulatory, 
ar yongt 6 enifmatick, or parcemial. 
And on the other part, sehematologe- 
tically adorning the purposed theory 
with the most ial and chief flowers 
of the garden of rhetorick, and omit- 
no figure either of diction or sen- 
tence, that might contribute to the 
ear’s inchantment or persuasion of the 
hearer. I could have introduced in 
case of obscurity, synominal, exargas- 
tick, and palilogetick elucidations ; for 
sweetness of phrase, antimetathetic 
commutations of epithets ; for the ve- 
hement excitation of a matter, excla- 
‘mations in the front, and epiphone- 
mas in the rear. I could have used 
for the promtleyer stirring up of pas- 
sion, apostrophal, and prosopopeial di- 
visions ; and for the appeasing and set- 
tling of them, some epanorthotick revo- 
cations, and aposiopetick restrains. I 
could have inserted dialogisms, dis- 
playing their interrogatory part, with 
communicatetively pysmatic and sus- 
tentative flourishes; or proleptical- 
ly,, with the refutative schemes of an- 
ticipation and subjection; and that 
part which concerns the responsory, 
with the figures of permission and con- 
cession. Speeches, extending a matter 
beyond what is auxetically digressive- 
ly transitously by ratiocination, etio- 
Jogy, circumlocution, and otherways, 
I could have made use of; as likewise, 
with words diminishing the worth of 
ing tapinotically periphrastically, 
ation, and other 
means, I could have served myself. 
There is neither definition, distribu- 
tion, epitrochism, increment, charac- 
terism, hypotyposis, or any scheme, 
ting a speech, by reason of what 

is in the thing to our purpose thereby 
ignified, that I needed to have omit- 
ted; nor had I been so pleased, would 
Ihave past by the figurative expres- 
sions of what is without any thing of 
> matter in hand, con oe e - 
igmatical, ironical, symbolical by 
comparison, or any other kind of si- 
mile, or yet paradoxical, perenoleg- 
tick, perediasiolary, antipophoretick, 
cromatic, or any other way of figura- 
ting a speech by opposition, being for- 
mules of oratory, whereby we subjoin 
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what is not expected, confess some 
thing that can do us no harm, yield to 
one of the members that the other may 
be removed, mix praise with dispraise, 
and so look h all manner of 
illustration and decorement of purpo- 
ses, by contrariety and - 
From the preceding extracts, my read- 
ers will perceive that good Sir Thomas 
was the prince of pedants ; yet certainly 
never was pedant so amusing. Always 
whimsical, often ingenious and acute, 
sometimes sensible, yet ever entertain- 
ing, his productions combine more at- 
tractions than those of many others 
far his superiors in wisdom, ingenuity, 
and wit: Though fanciful, prevented 
from disgusting by his occasional sa- 
gacity ; though pedantic, yet mever 
tiresome ; from the sound sense which 
frequently leaves his observations, he 
has the address to give even to his 
greatest faults the power to please. In 
whatever he writes or says, there is a 
martial air, and something military al- 
ways appears to mix itself with his 
remarks ; if he assaults an argument or 
propounds a syllogism, it is as if he 
were storming a trench, or epregiing 
around some besieged city his lines of 
circumvallation. And let me here re- 
mark, how much the phraseology of 
that worthy personage, Captain - 
gald Dalgetty of Drumthwaket is in- 
debted to Sir Thomas Urquhart and 
his Jewell. 
Another singularity which distin- 
guished. him, was his propensity to 
extravagant humour; and this it is 
which fas rendered his translation of 
Rabelais the most perfect transfu- 
sion of an author from one language 
into another, that ever man accom- 
plished. In short, the characters of 
the humourist, the bragadochio, the 
schemer, the latinist, the wit, the pe- 
dant, the patriot, the soldier, and the 
courtier, were all mtermingled in his, 
and together formed a character which 
can hardly ever be equalled, for excess 
of singularity or excess of humour, 
for ingenious wisdom or entertaining 


folly. 

Heartil , therefore, do I wish to 
see published the life of him who has 
so inimitably written the life of the 
admirable Crichton, and who deserves 
no less than the admirable Crichton 
to be remembered.—I am, &c. your 
obedient servant, JI,C. - 
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THE PROGRESS OF ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 


MR EDITOR, 
Ir is a curious circumstance, that, 
although the Romans held for several 
Se eater etnies ofthis 
an pore is vahate the ny 
ties 3 si monument 0 

the fine arts which can be regarded as 
the work of that ificent — 
We have many traces of their military 
stations; a few fragments of Mosaic 
pavements belonging to Baths; but 
hw or ico, idol or altar, not 
one has ever found ; and yet Ta- 
¢itus says, that during the administra- 
tion of Agricola, that distinguished 
commander excited among the Bri- 
tons a taste for the an arts and 
bp loeae oe <a adorned 

temples an icoes, 
and their youth imitated the fashions 
of Rome. What renders the circum- 
stance the more wonderful, is, that 
there are several British remains, which 
are considered of an anterior date to 
the invasion of the Romans. The Arx 
@iaboli at Castleton in Derbyshire, was 
2 ruin in their time, and its origin 
‘unknown. 

Nor should it be forgotten, that 
Adrian, who adorned so many remote 
parts of the empire with the most 

edifices, resided some time 
in this island ; but no relic of his visit, 
or of the architecture of his age, re- 
Ynains. In a word, the historian of 
the arts, who undertakes to relate their 
Yise and in this country, must 
commence his narrative at a period 
subsequent to the recall of the Roman 


In reflecting on this matter, it has 
‘sometimes occurred to me, that what 
our old chronicles say cting the 
po gr establishment of Christian- 
ity in Britain, is deserving of more 
@eference than is commonly paid to 
it, and that it helps to throw some 
light on a ion in itself extremely 
curious. ou are aware, sit, that 

the first effects which flowed 
from the establishment of Christianity 


in other parts of the Roman empire, 
was the awakening of a spirit in the 
public, adverse alike to the belief, 4. 
tual, and antry, of idolatry ; that 
it tended fs brits the amusements of 
the theatre into disrepute, and to te 
nish from the stage all dramatic pers 
formances in honour of the mytholos 
gic deities, without substituting any 
other exhibitions ; so that the theatres 
became deserted, and in the end to. 
tally ruined. 

About the time that the preaching 
of the gospel began to affect the pub 
lic mind throughout the eastern pro. 
vinces of the empire, the Romans av. 

uired their first firm footing on the 
shores of this island. When they had 
established themselves in the interior, 
Christianity was so care! diffused, 
that it is not probable they attempted 
to introduce dramatic representations 
among the Britons, in any such 
as to require the use of large buildings. 
This will account for the total extine 
tion, if the term may be applied to 
what I conceive never had any exist- 
ance, of all theatric monuments of the 
Romans in the list of our national 
antiquities. Mr Curwen, in his letters 
from Ireland, describes the models of 
two ancient theatres in the museum of 
Dublin, said to have been recently 
discovered, still existing in that island ; 
but nothing of the kind, nothing ih 
reality, which indicates any effec 
civil domiciliation of the Ronvans’in 
Britain, has yet been found. 

With regard to temples and idols, 
the question is susceptible of @ satis- 
factory explanation, if we admit the 
authority of the chroniclers’; and*1 
know not why, in many things, ‘aia 
this among others, they are not deem- 
ed as deserving of credit as the ‘Ro- 
man historians, or those of ay 
ancient people. It appears, by them, 
that Lucius, who succeeded his father 
in the British throne in the year 166, 
was with his courtiers and nobles‘con- 
verted to Christianity, and that he'tiet 





® The small 


in Dumbartonshire, lately repaired at the expense of Lord Blan- 


tyre, is too ruce a work to be placed in the class of refined art. 
+ Asthur’s Oven was in all probability a bath. 
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abolished paganism, but in the 
ay of three arch-flamins, and twen+ 
ty-eight flamins, as they are called, 
ured from Cleutherius, = bishop 

Rome, the appointment of as many 
Sica, erdhbichipe ‘and’ bishops to 
instract his. people in the divine re- 
ligion ; thus becoming the first mo- 
parch who gave a national establish- 
ment to Christianity. It is also related 
of Lucius, that he converted the pa- 
gan temples into churches, and built 
several new ones; among others, one 
where St Peter's Cornhill London now 
stands. Now, sir, if we admit that 
the establishing of Christianity was 
followed in Britain by the same im- 
mediate effects that subsequently took 
place elsewhere, namely, the casting 
down of the idols, and breaking them 
and their altars to pieces, we need not 
be perplexed to account for the extinc- 
tion of all Roman remains of this 
kind. 

Jam not satisfied that much light has 
yet been thrown on the origin of what 
is called the Saxon style of architect- 
ure; but it is matter of historical fact, 
that with the Saxons a new species of 
idolatry was introduced, and perhaps, 
some of the old aboriginal paganism 
revived, im so much, that a second 
public conversion to ean d pon 
sequently took place in the person an 
aes of Ethelbert king of Kent, 
at which epoch the bishop of Rome 
‘was grown into the Pope. The Chris- 
tianity of this latter period was accor- 
dingly infected with the corruptions of 
the church. Instead of the simple 

g of that meek and lowly re- 
 anagg T won the affections of 
Lucius from the gods of his sehr, 
the harlot came wi r 
blandishments, arrayed in the abomi- 
nations of crimson and fine. linen, at- 
tended by a train of friars, “‘ black, 
white, and grey, with all their trum- 


By the conversion of Ethelbert, 
Christianity, as the Roman Catholic 
igion is still called, was esta- 
, and idolatry fmally abolished 

in Britain. It is migra et 
weuming too much, to say, that if we 
consider the first suppression of page- 
restoration of 


idolatry in the time of the Saxons, and 
the reconversion during the heptarchy, 
it is not difficult to conceive how it has 
happened that there are no remains of 
the sacred architecture of the Romans 
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now exi in this island, especially, 
when we that the temples erect- 
ed by them probably were never nu- 
merous. 

But still there is something very 
unaccountable in this matter; for ina 
period comparatively short, - we. find 
a art - ee and of course 
the art rawing, to forma 
architectural dota oo tix: cbamaaeh 
that in less than five hundred years 
from the accession of Ethelbert the 
cathedral of Durham was built, and 
it is still one of the greatest and noblest 
piles in the island. Within the last 
five hundred years, with the single 
aa. pa of St Pauls, no temple of 
eq 


magnitude of design and grane 
deur of architecture has been attempt- 
ed an England. : 


But to consider the subject. more 
generally, I would ask if it ever-hes 
been investigated, whether any of 
those churches which are es the 
earliest specimens of Saxon architect- 
ure, do not. contain within them 
tions and fragmentsof Roman temples? 
The sacred architecture of the Greeks 
and Romans was exterior in its. object 
and composition... Their. religious ce- 
remonies consisted of ions and 
of rites, which their climate permitted 
them to perform in.-the open air; 
their temples were in consequence 
small, and the ornaments arranged on 
the outside of the building. In this 
island, we are obliged to adept anether 
method ; our ritual. is constrained. | 
the uncertainty of the weather: to be 

rformed under cover; our ‘temples 
have accordingly been erected of. yast 

ropertiesto accommodate a great num- 
oy of worshippers, and our. chief 
ornaments. have displayed in the 
ar haa the pile. The distinction, 
altho important, requires no, par 
ticular elucidation. ‘ 7 Poe r” 

Upon . the supposition, then;: that 
some of the temples built in ‘the Ro- 
man taste introduced by Agricola {al- 
lowing what Tacitus has -said to. be 
true), have been, in. the -course, of 
time, enlurged to eathedrals, or- other 

istinguished churches, the precegs:ef 
their conversion would. be simpl¢-eand 
obvious. The parallelegram: of thet 
taste. would easily: admit. of: being 
changed into such a building, for ex- 
ample, as wa Durham-minster.— 
By removing the reof, and. flingin 
arches from column to pee ay em | 
raising on those arches a -superstrtic~ 
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ith windows in it, to support 
, with its lateral insulated colon- 
would be formed, and by mere- 
ing round the original edifice 
ith windows in it, and carry- 
f from the top of that wall to 
of the superstructure raised 
arches, a perfect imen of a 
in the Saxon style would be 
tained. For the cell of the classic 
temple would stand for the choir. It 
is not however probable, that such 
casa described would 
be effected at once. I have only ad- 
verted to the likelihood of the thing, 
in converting a temple into a church ; 
and would only infer from it, that if 
Agricola and the Romans did intro- 
duce into this island the taste-and arts 
of Rome, it is probable, that what is 
called the Saxon architecture took its 
tise from endeavours on the part of 
inhabitants to adapt the exterior style 
of the Romans to those interior pur- 
which were rendered n 
the uncertainty of the weather in 
the climate of Britain. 

. To the Saxon succeeded the Gothic, 
or pointed-arch style. It is the dot- 
age of og ee effect to trace 

origin of this style to an icu- 
Comethamaiens all it fared 
but.an amusing ingenuity which en- 
deavours to discover in it the imita- 
tion of a grove of trees. The history 
of it, as connected with that of the 
arts in this country, admits of being 
divided into two epochs. The first 
terminates in the reign of Edward III., 
when the style of the acute-pointed 
arch was brought to the greatest per- 
fection, and of which the relics about 
the House of “~~ are - — 
specimens extant. The second, datin 
from the same reign, is closed im that 
of 7 ye ee « a 
pointed arch was t to the great- 
est 4 and of which the we 
specimen is the mausoleum comp 
by that monarch for his: father, and 
wn as Henry VII.’s Chapel, at- 
to Westminster-Abbey. The 
Cc of King’s College, at Cam- 
idge, is also a very noble example of 
i Ne nrg eee ee 
tion having id by Li, 
it is commonly ascribed to his time. 
It was. not however finished till late 
in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
ought. properly to be classed among 
the great edifices of that age, 
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From the reign of Henry VIE»; 
chitecture, for many years, ne 
A barbarous attempt to ingraft 
classic orders upon edifices in the 
thic taste commenced ; nor was 
fined to this country, but extended 
over all Europe. It probably ori. 
ginated in the revival of the ancient 
Roman style of building, which took 
place in the pontificates of Julius I], 
and Leo X., and perhaps derived ens 
couragement from the views of classic 
edifices with which it was common at 
that period to ornament books. We 
find the earliest indications of it ina 
multitude of pillars and pillasters on 
tombs, constructed somewhat in the 
style of the triumphal arches of the 
Romans. But, although the taste de. 
serves condemnation, yet it was not 
incompatible with beauty of effect, a 
very imposing example of which we 
have in Burleigh-house, near Stam- 
ford. 

This mixture of the Classic and 
Gothic styles, with a gradual tendeney 


to more simplicity, prevailed during 


the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
James I. of Great Britain. In Charles 
I.’s time the Classic architecture was 
decidedly in fashion ; and the frag- 
ment of the palace intended for him 
by Inigo Jones, although far from be- 
ing fine, cannot be contemplated with- 
out pleasure. 

The change in the public taste was 
still more generally expressed when 
Sir Christopher Wren came forward 
as an architect. In his buildings there 
are some fine instances of the aif 
adaptations of the style of the b i 
ing to its uses, but the greatest of all 
his works, and, indeed, the greatest 
pile of the fine arts, in some respects, 
ever raised by one man, St Paul's Ca- 
thedral; is in its details lamentably 
defective. The main body of the 
building is, in its principle, taken 
from the design of Inigo Jones’ for 
Whitehall, and the dome, the Dest 
part of the whole, is not in unison 
with the rest of the building. It isa 
superb edifice of itself, set on the top 
of another; taken as a whole, 
Cathedral of St Paul’s does not. cet- 
tainly harmonize in its parts, and it 
possesses the radical defect of being 
unadapted to the climate ; the exterior 
being covered with ornament, while 
the interior is mean, and unworthy of 
the grandeur without. He 

Of Sir John Vanburgh’s style it;as 


[Man 
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impossible to too contemptuous- 
yor too highly. He was a man of 


Puenificen t ideas, and the sry 6 
forms, in which the outlines of hi 
ings cut against the sky, are so 
; y beautiful, that they may be 
said to be full of poetry, so singular 
aud superb are the associations which 
they awaken in the minds of those 
who see them for the first time.— 
Blenheim is considered his greatest 
work ; but, for myself, I prefer Castle- 
Howard. f 
The next great pile erected in this 
country, after Blenheim, was Somer- 
set-House ; but, although in the gram- 
mar of the art, it is more correct 
than either St Paul’s or the great 
work of Sir John Vanbrugh, a little- 
ness of conception pervades it through- 


- gut, that must ever apy it from 


eing highly esteemed as a work of 
ae ade the architect, Sir William 
Chambers, from being considered as a 
great artist. 

It is impossible to notice the num- 
ber of fine buildings in the Classic 
style raised in the long course of his 
late Majesty's reign. For the most 
part, however, they have not been con~ 
ceived in a good taste, and consist of 
abortive attempts to unite the grandeur 
of the temple with the elegance of the 
villa. Hence the origin of those vast 
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and ponderous porticos, which give to 
the houses of the nobility the air of 
capitols rather than of habitations. 
Our architects still seem to think, that 
there are not only beauties in architec< 
ture, independent of fitness, but even 
that ornaments may be stuck on, with- 
out any apparent utility either to the 
plan or in illustration of the purposes 
of the building. . One of the most re-, 
markable examples of this is in the 
mansion of the late Sir Francis Bar« 
ing, near Southampton ; and it is the. 
more deserving of notice, as some of: 
your correspondents have been urging 
that the Parthenon of Athens ought to. 
be taken as the model of the proposed 
National Monument of Scotland. It 
is no less than an exact copy, inch for 
inch, of one of the porticos of that ce~ 
lebrated structure. Nothing can be 
finer of its kind, or more absurd than 
its application. 

It was my intention to have taken 
some notice of the architectural taste. 
which prevails in Scotland at this 
time ; but I have already occupied too 
much of your paper, and. the subject, 
in itself, deserves to be treated more 
in detail than the matter which forms 
the substance of the cursory observa= 
tions of this letter. —<e 





RECOLLECTIONS. 


No III. ' 


Marx Macrasin, the Cameronian. 


( Continued from Last Number. ) 


My Cameronian friend pondered for 
some time ere he ventured to com- 
mence the history of his own adven- 
nam: «See. wae Wet ye send 
Ww t. complains—“ Fond to 
to begin, but for to finish loath.” He 
was as tardy to commence as he was 
tedious in continuing his narratives. 
Were I a lover of brevity, I would 
have to make the same abatement in 
Mark’s. memoir which the peasant 
made in the sermon of John Rowat 

Cameronian professor—* Take 


' the whole as it came,” said he, ‘‘ and 


it would heap the bushel, deduct the 
coughs—the drawls—the intrusive 
“ well thens”—and above all— 


The but again, and the furthermore— 

The henceforth and the heretofore— 

and it would scarcely fill the forpit.” 
I shall not however adopt this rustic 
mode of abri t, it is not alwa 
agreeable to fly as an arrow to the 
mark—there be pleasant lingerings and 
sojournings by the way. I shall fol- 
low my friend’s conversation with a 
fai hand and a sure pen, and 
though I may not set down a cough 
at full —a promise I most un- 
willing: rf make—TI can make no omis- 
sions—I shall give it with the rough 
mint stamp of nature, and my con- 
fiding Cameronian full and legibly 
upon it. 
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From the manner in which Mark 
with the punch-spoon in his 
it was evident he ; some 


and . He 
adled + water to the punch—a token of 
deep abstraction, for the liquor needed 
it not—he added an equal quantity of 
ae rare of returning reflection 
ill he obtained not the mastery of 
his subject. Finally, he admonished 
the dull inward art with a — 
— of the ial beverage, but 
it denied the inspiration to him it has 
conferred on somany. He then turn- 
ed to contemplate a huge blue Low- 

land bonnet, which hung over a lar; 
sheep-headed sword, as a target of old 
over a chieftain’s claymore in some 
mud fortress in the Highlands. A 
single feather from the wing of the 
heron, contrary to all usage, true or 
itional, adorned its stem, and a 
steel-hilted dirk was just visible under 
this azure canopy. ‘Though the large 
brand and its companion -had 
furnished subjects for many a tale— 
ing chosen heir-looms of the an- 
cient house of Macrabin—yet, as their 
virtues ined more to the perora-~ 
tion than to the exordium, they evi- 
dently failed in suggesting a com- 

mencement. 

Mark turned to me, and said, 

** Miles Cameron, there ne wea 

ways of beginning astory, and thoug 
I i a bar in one way, 
and though truth is truth, whe- 
ther she appear in figured silk or in 
coarse plaiden—still I feel some 
difficulty concerning the precise garb 
she should wear, and the way of in- 
troducing her. Should I commence 
my pilgrimage with a measured step, 
and salute wayfaring men with lofty 
words and with choice classical senten- 
ces—truly my natural step would be 
eonstrained and my language artificial. 
Or, should I come forth among men— 
my ellrod in my hand, with a kindly 
Scottish ‘‘ peace be here” on my lips, 
a iaeanaiaatentel intaten the thaiee 
of the peasants oy ar 
verily, I might accused of vulgar 
and i homeliness, and men 
might say of Mark Macrabin, as my 
favourite Cowper said of my bosom-fu- 
vourite om 2 oe man — his 
genius in a tern.” Suppose 
now, I should give you the two stiles 
time haedeeat, like riggs of run- 
dale on the hip of Tinwald hill, or 


card them through each other like blgek 
wool and white hawslock to make 
parson gray stockings—a 

simile. Truly the latter seems pres 
cisely the kind of manner I nyag¢ 
adopt—its mixed nature accords with 
the motley matter; but as I see by 
these two homely similies, that 
leaning is to the native, still J 
merely use the other as an 
seasoning to elevate and enliven. But 
even as sparingly as douce Doctor Huns 
ter did the lime, when he manure@ 
or rather powdered his land with it 
out of a sowing sheet.—“ Give me 
back, said he, a bonny crop of corn, for 
faith I have warmed the heart: of 
thee.” And now the beginning comes 
as naturally to my hand as the loop of 
this ladle—I have always admired the 
first verse of the Ballad of Barbara Ale 
len—it introduces the subject—tells 
the place, the time of the year, and 
the names of the luckless heroine ana@ 
her more luckless lover, in a manner 
of unequalled simplicity and brevity, 
So I shall even press the beginning ‘of 
the bonny ballad into my memoir, as 
the devout people of Scotland impress 
ed the lovely heathen songs into the 
devotional service of the kirk—and 
conscience! * John, come, kiss me 
now,’ or, “ Coming through the rye,” 
were ticklish auxiliaries. 

In the middle of a lovely night of 
August, with the new-risen mocn for 
my guide—and the world which she 
looked on for mine inheritance, I turn- 
ed my steps in sorrow and in anger from 
my father’s door. Whither to wander, 
or what vocation to pursue, I knew not 
—the east—the west—the north or the 
south had all alike charms for me—so 
I even set up my staff—and followed 
the road it fell to. I'll not deny, thatI 
think my staff had a kind of sympathy 
for a road I had frequently walked— 
for it fell with its head as straight for 
the dwelling of Henney Haining as if 
I had laid it parallel with the long 
lines of light which came towards me 
from her window. At her window I 
arrived, and out came Kimmer so ripe 
and so rosy, with a kind kiss, and # 
‘* preserve me! Mark, this can never 
be Thursday night.” “I shall say nae 
ill, my bonny lass, of thenight—though 
it is a black ane for me. —and so I 
told her briefly and boldly what bad 
ha moonlit it a trial of true love, 


and spake something about 
7 
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1620 J 
vows and a justice of the peace.— 
« My certe, said she, ye’re a sweet 
ield—heard ever lugs the like o” 
that—that I should love ane of the 
fremitt as dear as my father or my mo- 
ther!” And so we parted.—I took my 
forlorn and lonely road—and she took 
“ her ain gray gate,” a way man 
walk who slight a first leal love.” j 
My Cameronian confident made a full 
pause—busied himself with the quaigh 
which he lifted empty to his lips— 
and drank my health, without ob- 
serving perhaps the ominous circum- 
stance of a health drunk dry. He 
ed. ‘In the pastoral parish 
of the Keir is a lovely hill, round and 
high, called the hill of Lagg. At its 
foot on the western side, commanding 
the narrow pass between the green 
valley of Dalgoner and the richer vale 
of Nith, stands a square tower—the 
roof shared between pigeons and jack- 
daws, and the rest lying in utter deso- 
lation—once the residence of a man— 
dreaded in his own time, and detested 
in all that followed—even Grierson of 
Lagg, the noted persecutor. I seated 
myself on a fallen stone of this ruined 
tower, with which, in the bitterness of 
repentant affliction, I could not help 
comparing myself, The ascending 
buoyancy of spirit, which a father’s 
sternness and a maiden’s scorn had con- 
jured up, my 6 to subside, and left 
my heart in hopeless desolation. To 
return and humble myself, like the 
prodigal in the parable, never entered 
my mind—such is not the way of the 
house of Macrabin.—But there is 
amusement in all things if a man is 
ingenious enough to pick it out. 
hile I sat there, I frightened swear- 
ing Jock of the Sware out of a year’s 
growth, and what he liked worse, a 
Scotch pint of burnt brandy, as he 
was hastening to his aunt’s “ lyke 
wake.” Up came Jock, boldly croon- 
ing the march of Montrose in prefer- 
ence of his favourite, “‘ When she 
came ben she bobbit,” and which he 
concluded might be more congenial to 
the airy forms with which popular be- 
lief, at range age had tenanted 
this mansion. He turned the corner 
and got a glimpse of me—stood statue 
still, breathing and snorting fast and 
audibly—and taking me for a spirit of 
some slain Cameronian come to re- 
ice over the ruin of his destroyer’s 
jouse—homewards he flew, vowing as 
he went, and vowing aloud, never to 
Vor. VI. 
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taste brandy more—except, said he, 
giving voice to his mental reservation 
as he crossed his own threshold—ex~ 
cept at fairs, preachings, bridals, 
house-eatings, kirns, funerals, and 
daimen-times. 

The night was mild and balmy— 
the heaven above glimmered with in- 
numerable stars, and the earth beneath 
was veiled with that gauzy mist so 
lucid and silvery, which softens but 
does not shroud the scenery over which 
it hovers. I thought then, as I have 
often thought, on that divine Psalm the 
eighth, and I repeated aloud :-— 


‘* When I look up unto the heav’ns, 

Which thine own fingers fram’d, 

Unto the moon, and to the stars, 

Which were by thee ordained ; 

Then say 1, What is man, that he 

Remember’d is by thee ? 

Or what the son of man, that thou 

So kind to him should’st be ? 
For thou a little lower hast 

_ Nea “ — made ; 
Wi ory and with digni 

Thou crowned hast his head.’ 

At this moment, many voices ming- 
ling wild and deep and melodious, in 
one full strain, came down from the 
hill of Lagg. It was a strain rather of 
exultation than of solemnity or sad- 
ness ; and the silence of the night, 
and the loneliness of the hour, gave it 
a wildly impressive and mysterious 
effect, which a commoner occasion 
would have failed to produce. From 
whom this could come I could not 
conceive, but the mixture of voices 
of various kinds of harmony, made me 
conclude it was an anthem warbled 
forth from earthly lips ; and having a 
love of music, and a spirit for adven- 
ture, up I started, and began to as- 
cend the hill. As I continued to climb, 
the music proceeded, and it differed 
greatly from all other music I had ever 
heard. It wanted the grave simplicity 
and deep pathetic tone of some of the 
fine tunes of the Scottish kirk ; but 
in variety, sweetness, and rapidity, it 
was far surpassing, and ornamented 
too with innumerable grace-notes, 
which are to music what conceits are 
to poetry. In this it differed from all 
our native devotional melodies—its 
chief fault was exeess of ornament. 
Still it was decidedly devout ; but it 
was devotion in a snood of pearis— 
trinkets in her ears, and slippers with 
gilded heels. The way up the hill 
was rough and difficult—on all sides 
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it was closely bearded with impassable 
thickets of green juniper, a beautiful 
and rather uncommon native plant, 
and at that time, studded with its fa- 
mous and fragrant berries. Through 
these plantations, an interrupted and 
broken path sought the summit of the 
Lagg, bd many a turn and loop. As 
I ascended, the music now unsoftened 
by distance, was flung from the hill- 
top in harsher swells, and I could dis- 
tinguish sundry words of the hymn— 
it seemed one of fervent entreaty— 
some immediate and visible token of 
divine affection was demanded. I 
halted to hearken and deliberate—but 
I thought tongues which sung so 
sweetly and tenderly, could never be- 
long to the ungodly, and so I scaled 
the hill like a new fee’d shepherd. I 
reached the summit, and shrouded by 
a stunted hawthorn, I obtained a full 
view of a large congregation of noctur- 
nal and cnteaipiie worshippers. I 
immediately remembered that a devo- 
tional emigration from the westward 
had for some time been the theme of 
a ov yw had _ be- 
‘ore and prepared the way, and paint- 

ed their ect and their principles 
in colours which brightened or dark- 
ened according to the fancy or faith 
of the peasants whom Rumour had 
made her avant couriers. ‘ They are 
a horde of ignorant creatures,” said an 
old man, “ led by a cunning and lasci- 
vious woman, and a turncoat priest— 
they will lay a heavy tax on supersti- 
tious devotees, and on hen roosts.” 
“* Malice, pure spite and malice,” said a 
young shepherd—‘“‘ they are all lovely 
young women, and tall handsome men 
—genteelly clad, and their manners 
decorous—their chieftainess is a ripe 
sonsie quean, with a prophetic gift of 
the tongue—there’ll be a gallant 
e in the world soon—we’ll have 

n t to do but court and skip be- 
hind the bonny green knowes, and 
hearken to the sound of streams, and 
the lilting of the laverocks.” Upon 
this congregation, on whom Rumour 
had employed her brightest and her 
blackest colours, I was evidently 


I have seen and mingled in many 
devotional assemblies ; I have mourned 
for the giddy gazings round of the 

ouths and damsels of the kirk of Scot- 
3; the demurer and more secret 
eye-conversations of the men and 
maidens among mine own Camero-« 
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nians; and I have lamented the ype 
edified and motionless repose of the 
scanty congregations of the lady of 
Babylon: but no where, save on that 
hill-top, did I ever contemplate the 
intense and overflowing enthusiasm 
which the consciousness of immediate 
communication with divine powers 
excited. The first thing that appear. 
ed, was a hedge of green boughs en. 
circling the summit of the hill, planted 
as regular as a garden fence, risj 

breast-high from the ground, and the 
leafs had not begun to wither. Lining 
the inside of this verdant fortification, 
stood three close ranks of men bare. 
headed, with their faces inward, and 
each holding a small peeled rod in his 
hand. Beyond these bareheaded devo. 
tionals, stood three ranks of women, 
mostly in the bloom of youth, all bare. 
footed, and dressed in the simple garb 
of the peasant-maidens of Scotland, 
Over their dark petticoats, there were 
white jackets, or short gowns, fitted 
close to the bosom, reaching nigh the 
knees, buttoned under the chin, and 
terminating in a neat and narrow ruf- 
fle. They were bareheaded, and their 
locks permitted to grow unusually 
long, were restrained from falling in a 
fleece over back and bosom by small 
buckling combs. ‘Two tresses alone 
were allowed to escape from this con- 
finement, which falling over the tem- 
ples, hung curling on either cheek, 
and their name among the young men 
was the “‘ love locks.” In the middle 
of them all, and on the very summit 


of the hill, stood a Lady who seemed to - 


be the chieftainess of the tribe or con- 
gregation. She was remarkably hand. 
some—not so slender as those who 
wish men to span their waists, and 
then spoil them; nor so plump and 
massy as those drop-ripe beauties who 
crowd the canvas of painters like hil- 
locks of rosy flesh. When the fervour 
of devotion subsided, and the spark- 
ling moisture in which her dark hazel 
eyes swam, emitting a kind of ethereal 
light, was passed and gone, she might 
seem a dame of some forty years— 
But as she ‘appeared to me, with her 
locks long and unbound, profusely 
curling over back and shoulders, her 
white arms stretched out to heaven, 
and her large eyes beaming with divine 
enthusiasm amid their Fiquid lig 
she certainly seemed no older 

twenty-six. In this attitude she 


stood, as a prophet of old, expecting to 
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be caught up in a cloud—as she 
raised her hands, all the congregation 
raised their hands, and followed every 
motion she made with ready and at- 


tentive exactness. This, I can tell 
you, was a sight worth looking at by 
the light of the harvest-moon, on a 
Jonely hill, and truly I thought she 
was even worshipping that lovely lu- 
minary. I “7? many a time pam 
it myself, and I may just as well say it 
as romyly that at that time of ie, 
among the wilful teens, I might have 
met with sy so less to my liking 
than a rosy lass talking to the moon 
on 2 lonely hill side. But she was no 
worshipper of planets—she had been 
interceding for some visible token of 
the affection of providence—asking 
for some sensible sign of the divinity 
of her calling and election—and 
truly, a person who mistakes matters 
so far as this, is easily satisfied with 
the signs. And even so it happened. 
Up rose.a beautiful white cloud in the 
east, and the breathing of the wind 
being easterly, the cloud sailed slowly, 
enlarging and reddening as it came, 
till it hung like a golden canopy over 
the hill of Lagg, and all the people it 
contained. But who can describe the 
hails and hosannahs with which this 
familiar sign in the sky was welcomed 
—they startled the wood-pigeons for 
three miles at least—and there was 
such opening of lasses arms and wav- 
ing of men’s hands as if the cloud 
would rain down loveand gold. Thisjoy, 
a loud and rapturous, hindered 
not the cloud from passing away, and 
its parting benediction could not be 
mistook—if it was not rain it was 
something so like it—I’ll not be posi- 
tive, however, in asserting that it was 
really rain—an hundred and fifty peo- 
ple felt it as well as I, and believed 
it to be something much better. This 
increased the joy of the lady of Lagg 
hill and her congregation, and when 
the sign of the cloud had sunk in the 
west, a demand arose for a sign more 
important and certain—something the 
wicked could not misinterpret, or the 
unwise mistake—and to obtain this 
they prayed—and a prayer more figu- 
rative and presumptuous perhaps was 
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never poured from hill or habitation 

as was poured that night to heaven. 

Surely, thought I, if thunder hears 

not this I shall drop my faith in the , 
long mirk Monday—the day of terri- 

ble punishment. ‘bre the thought had 

me there appeared a rod of 
iving fire right above our 

heads—it A goss so red and bright 

that I could count the flocks for five 

miles round—see the fish in the river 

—and the cushats on the tree tops. 

Miles Cameron, ye dare not laugh— 

an Englishman would—when I tell 

you that I fell on my knees and pray- 

ed fervently till the terrible fire de-« 

parted—it went wavering along the 

sky, lessening its fe light, and 

fell in Solway so ruddy that I saw the 

ships as far as Barnhouree bank, and 

all the white houses of Allonbay.— 

The coming of this warning-brand 

increased their presumption and kind- 

led up their enthusiasm. The men 

leape repeatedly from the ground, 

crying, ‘‘ Come! come!” the women 

leaped also and clapped their hands 

till, with the fury of their enthusiasm, 

the combs dropped from their hair, 

and their locks waned wild and wide 

over their shoulders, shrouding or 

showing their necks and bosoms with 

every motion. Amid them all the 

voice of their chieftainess was heard 

calling loud and repeatedly, “‘ Faith- 

ful! faithful!” silence was at last ob- 
tained. “ The sign (said she) of the 

‘* dropping cloud” has come, so has 
the token of the “ burning brand”— 
assuredly we shall have another token 

—a token that all may understand— 

and that soon and suddenly. Mean- 

while let us lift our voices on high, 

that our belief in the coming of the 
golden time may be manifested.” So 
saying, she sung, accompanied by all 
the congregation, a kind of wild hymn 
of rejoicing—if I had a voice like hers 
I would sing it to you myself, for the 
words and air I shall never forget— 
but to have a voice so deeply and melt- 
ingly melodious as hers, may be 
prayed for, but scarcely expected, so 
you must be even content with having 
said what cannot be sung. 


“ Sing aloud ye ripe vales, all ye green hills on high 

Lift your voices and sing—let the fountains reply— 

And thy dark groves, Dalswinton, their heads to the strain 
Stoop in gladness,—the axe shall ne’er smite them again. 


| 
| 
| 
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For the fall moon no more from yon hill’s grassy crown 
On weeping and wail shall look mournfully down, 
War, famine, and plague, are as things passed away, 
And peace shall dwell with us for ever and aye. 


*€ Go leap as the roe, as the lark sing and soar, 

The reap-hook shall gleam ‘neath the ripe ear no more— 
Doves shall roost with the falcon, the stag-hound shall stay 
In the lair with the red-deer, nor chace him to bay. 

The grave shall be closed—nor the marble take trust 

Of the righteous man’s fame. or the wicked one’s dust. 
From the fowl in the sky, and the fish in the brook, 

From earth and from mankind the malison’s took. 


All hail to our lady, loved, lovely, and blest— 

Hail the home that she came from, the sweet sunny west ; 
Her path is in gladness, her fair hand of snow 

Wipes the tear from the cheek and the sweat from the brow. 
On love we shall feast, while the birds in the bowers 

Shall shower on us songs, and earth scent us with flowers. 
While Criffel’s a mountain, and Clouden a river, 

Love and song shall be ours, yea! for ever and ever. 


It is my opinion that psalm and 
song singing was predestined to be a 
chief afffiction to the last of the an- 
cient house of Macrabin. A psalm, 
and one of the best in the book, a 
wide word, caused me to be driven 
from my father’s house—the same 
psalm, blessed be the maker, brought 
on me the ignorant and intrusive fol- 
ly of that doited and deidlen bodie 
Grunstane,—conscience ! he deserved to 
have had his shoulders measured with 
that accurate ellwand of mine. And the 
very song I have now repeated, smooth 
verse and harmless to brute or body, 
as one of our northern critical chippers 
and hewers would say, had nearly sent 
me with a false prophet’s rod in my 
hand to angle for ever in the lake of 
darkness! I had kept my mind as 
close as a maid’s thoughts in the 
maorning anent the merits of the song, 
during the singing of the first verses ; 
but when the last verse commenced, 
and the full and swelling association 
of voices had flung it to heaven, and 
heaven had returned it mellowed 
down to earth, I began to forget my- 
self, and my voice, at that time soft 
and flexible, slipt modestly into the 
anthem, swelling and swelling by de- 

. When the last four lines of 
the concluding verse were repeated 
with unabated warmth—increased me- 
lody of voice, and more elevated en- 
thusiasm—when - ey _ 34 
tures possessed, all waved their hands, 
and the chieftainess held hers to hea- 
ven, adding to the whole the full and 


passionate powers of her unrivalled 
voice, I was carried fairly off my feet 
—I leaped from my lurking-place— 
heaved my bonnet down the hill—and 
giving my voice, suppressed so | 

full and free swing, Mhirl rivalled, i 
height and in harmony, the unmatch- 
ed powers of the Lady of the her- 
self. The sudden apparition of this 
unexpected auxiliary startled the 
maidens, and some of the men felt 
strong dispositions for flight—they 
were not quite certain of the region 
that had sent me as a delegate.— 
But the chieftainess alone seemed 
easy and unembarrassed. She had a 
mind ready prepared to fasten upon, 
exalt, and enlist into her service, all 
kinds of curious casualities. She in- 
stantly motioned her followers into si- 
lence, and descending from her throne 
of turf, advanced through the wonder- 
ing and opening ranks with a slow 
step and great dignity, to meet me. I 
cannot say that I advanced with cor- 
responding dignity, but I did advance 
in fear and in wonder, measuring step 
and step with her, adopting her man- 
ner as a token of submission and res- 
pect. ‘* Favoured one,” said she, tak- 
ing my unresisting hand, “ welcome 
to this hill,—welcome to earth,—wel- 
come to the community of the chosen.” 
So saying, she threw her long white 
mantle over me, allowing my head 
alone to be bare, and my hair, at that 
time long and curling, fell upon the 
mantle in thick black masses. All heads 
bowed low as we passed. * Children, 
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id she, addressing her followers, 
mr wonder have tien multiplied to- 
night. Behold the third sign !—the 
third, the sure, the long looked-for 
sign, even a sign sensible to the touch, 
the golden time is at hand.” All 
heads were again bowed to the ground. 
Descending from our place, we passed 
through the congregation, and walk- 
ing down the western side of the hill, 
found ourselves in the midst of a rus- 
tic encampment. This was a circular 
village of booths or tents, fenced round 
with green boughs, with a marquee 
of considerable magnitude in the mid- 
dle. Into this rural sheiling, which 
I soon found was neither inelegant nor 
incommodious, I entered with the 
chieftainess. No one followed. The 
interior was laid out in that style 
of simplicity which poets call patriar- 
chal. A table of green turf neatly cut, 
and seated round with the same native 
material, oecupied the middle ; a part 
of the tent was curtained off, and 
through a kind of side door I observed 
a couch, covered with blankets which 
the white fleece of the Cheviots could 
alone rival. The rest of this devotion- 
al establishment was past all praise ; 
for the white hands of the chieftainess 
produced from a large bottle called the 
* Comforter,” and from a sack labelled 
* Mercy’s Property,” sundry infallible 


~ yestoratives, after the enthusiastic and 


violent exercises I had lately witness- 
ed. The said Comforter yielded ,pure 
and powerful wine, and the scrip 
of mercy yielded charming viands, 
even two fat, broiled, barn-door hens, 
and abundance of knuckled cakes, well 
browned on the embers. The chief- 
tainess placed me on a seat, saying in 
an under-tone, “ Youth, I have long 
looked for thee :—mind my words, be 
ent and be wise ;’—then raising 

er voice, she said, ‘‘ Damsel come 
forth ;” and lo ! from the curtained re- 
cess came forth a tall and lovely young 
woman. Her dress was the same as 
her sister-devotees ; her locks, a glis- 
tering golden brown, came clustering 
in masses over a neck long and round, 
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and glossy as polished marble, and her 
face had that native, and meek, and 
gentle composure, which men have so 
much admired in the lovely twin chil- 
dren from the chisel of immortal Chan- 
trey, over whom so many mothers 
have wept. Seating herself in silence 
beside us, we made a rapid inroad on 
** Mercy’s Property ;” and by repeat- 
ed applications to the comforter,—wor- 
thy of the name,—we drained it dry ; 
for you may guess it partook not of 
the excellent virtue of the famous 
fairy cup of Auchencrieth, which was 
fated to be always brimful of noble 
wine, and which the protracted devo- 
tion of the thirstiest lips could never 
diminish, till that sighing saint, Sandy 
Dargavel, unbonneted and blessed it 
ere he would drink ; at every word of 
the grace it inlaked an inch, and was 
as dry ever after as the fool’s throat 
when he finished his ill-timed bene- 
diction. There is a time for all things, 
said a wise man; and even so say I, 
that never pretended to wisdom. 

After this grateful refreshment, I 
stretched myself on the grass of the 
tent-floor, carefully wrapped in the 
large white wool mantle of the chief- 
tainess. These mantles of undyed 
wool were the favourite production of 
the lowland loom in ancient times. 
For the manufacture of her pure and 
delicate “‘ Whytes*,” Dumfries was 
once famous over Europe; but now 
she has taken to the devouring of 
luxuries, and left off fabricating them. 
Truly she can do nought but eat and 
drink and dance:—Goodly accomplish- 
ments! 

Early in the morning I was awoke 
by the whispering of some one near 
me. I lay quiet, and I immediately 
distinguished the voice of the elder 
lady of Lagg. She was addressin 
her younger companion. “ I te 
thee this sleeping youth is the latest 
token before the coming of the happy 
time. But beware damsel, even by 
thy baptismal name I warn thee to 
beware—beware Jenny Jimpansma, 
thy dominion is not one of loving 





* 6* In Niddisdail is the Toun of Dunfries, quhair mony small and delegat Quhytes ar 
made, halden in gret daynte to Marchandis of vncouth realms.” DESCR. ALBION, c. 5. 

‘In ea oppidum est Dumfries, insigne laneis pannis candidissimis subtilissimoque 
contextis filo, Anglis, Gallis, Flandris, Germanisque, ad quos ferunt in deliciis. ; 


BOETHIUS. 


We quote these two unquestionable authorities to support and illustrate the traditional 


testimony of Mark Macrabin. 
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looks, and the worship of y 

eyes. When I am translated,—and 

hat time is nigh,—thou shalt have 

ag aes Son bar we 5 but if thou 
e 


men’s 


mixest worldly with thy domini- 
on, thy | auigs shall fade as fast as these 
bree ve withered, = a were 

n yesternight.” say- 
a they , matey and I walked forth 
into the beaming of the new-risen 
sun, and the fragrance of the moun- 
tain air. The wild enthusiasts of.last 
night existed only in my remem- 
brance, for assuredly the altered scene 
which I now witnessed might have 
gone far to persuade me, that the un- 
bridled devotion I beheld at midnight 
was the visioned pageant of some dis- 
turbed. dream. Nature and all her 
works wore the sober and sedate livery 
of simple rusticity and labour. On a 
swelling knoll at the sunny side of the 
hill, I found the women all orderly and 
silently ranged, and seated on the grass. 
They were busy with roke and with 
wheel, manufacturing flaxen thread. 
Others were summing the amount of 
their companions’ labours on the check 
reel, at that time not a very old in- 
vention, but a very excellent one, and 
which superseded the ancient mode of 
numbering the threads audibly as 
the reel turned round. It’s worth 
hearing how it was invented.—Honest 
Johnie Tamson of Tupthairm, whose 
boast it was that he could make a 
wheel and spin on’t—and make a fiddle 
and play on’t, happened once to re- 
turn home from a market-day carousal 
rather late, and found his wife num- 
bering her threads in the primitive 
manner. The thrifty dame, unwilling 
to stay her labour even for the plea- 
sant pastime of scolding, mingled her 
admonition and her numbers together, 
‘* Where have ye been a’ day ?—se- 
ven-and-twenty—synding yere hawse 
wi my thrift—aught-and-twenty—if 
ye get a sark o’ this—nine-and-twenty 
—may the deel rive’t off yere back— 
and that makes thirty.” And so he 
invented the check reel, and ever after 
obtained his matrimonial admonish- 
ments pure and unmixed. To talk of 
a check reel is no great digression in a 
tale about thread ; so, as I was saying, 
these maidens were busy making 
thread, and thread more evenly, firm, 
and fine, never came cross the haddles. 
All the male devotees had departed, 
and on looking down the hill I observ- 
ed them marching off in groupes in 
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various directions, with their sickles 
in their hands, to the neigh 
corn-fields, for harvest was gen 
begun ; and these men, many in the 
morn, and all in the vigour of life, 
were willing and excellent labourers, 
Nor have I heard, that the expected 
coming of the golden times on earth 
ever relaxed their exertions—so ne. 
cessary is labour for man, and so cons 
ducive to happiness is the 
of some useful or visible employment, 
The earnings of the congregati 
were deposited in the tent of “ our 
Lady,” so they invariably styled their 
conductress ; and as their wants were 
few their money increased. The ca 
pacious Sack of Mercy, and the Gard- 
duvin, called the Comforter, were often 
replenished by the open hospitality of 
neighbouring lairds, who came to ex. 
amine our lady’s rural encampment, 
and oftener by the private donations 
of opulent dames, who held a half, or 
kind of twilight belief, in the stability 
of the prophecies so plentifully scat. 
tered over the country from the Hill 
of Lagg. On another part of the hill, 
two brothers, as it happened by birth 
as well as belief, were employed in 
manufacturing spinning wheels—the 
larger as well as the less, and likewise 
reels and rokes. This latter imples 
ment no longer graces the bosoms of 
the young maids; and it is rare to 
meet with one unless in the hand of 
some very old person, who wishes to 
be singular, or has an ancient af- 
fection for this portable, ladylike, but 
dilatory instrument. Such at that 
time were the staple commodities of 
the district. The ingenuity and beau- 
ty of the works of the two brothers, 
together with the fame of this singu- 
lar and harmless people, brought many 
purchasers, and the wealth of the con- 
gregation began to grow proverbial. 
As the golden time was reckoned 
nigh—when care and sorrow would 
cease on earth—when heaven would 
extend its limits, and mortals would 
become immortal, marriage was reckon- 
ed an idle and a barren ceremony. Chil- 
dren were works of supererogation ; or 
as one of the female disciples said, as she 
gazed down the vale of Nith, aud saw 
the whole fragrant vista, as far as 
Dumfries, moving with children play- 
ing in the sun as thick as that lumi- 
nar ** motts,” ‘ The Pot of Nith,” 
said she, “‘ shall soon cease to swarm 
with these dancing deevils.” But though 
o9 
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edlock made no part of their institu- 
am and children mixed not in the 
train of this moving camp, yet the de- 
corum of their conduct was remark- 
able and exemplary. Nor was this 
excursion over the hill-tops of Dum- 


‘friesshire undertaken for the purpose 


alone of picking up men of loose faith, 
or women of weak and docile belief’; 
of these they attracted few, and 
though they obtained the person- 
al attendance and support of some 
men of education, yet they made 
few permanent converts. The charm 
of novelty soon wore off, and the pro- 
phetic powers of our Lady received 
some notable and alarming checks, 
which staggered men of infirm or im- 
perfect faith, and diminished the 
chance of swelling her congregation 
with rustic and enthusiastic recruits 
from the dales of Dumfries. There 
were other motives for this inroad than 
the love and the hope of conversion. 
Many of our Lady's followers were 
men of substance, whom the sorcery 
of her conversation had carried from 
wealthy farms and lucrative callings. 
Though, in matters of faith, they did 
not act like wise and prudent men, 
et this infirmity they carried not into 
i elevated speculation, they had re- 
gularly surveyed the unappropriated 
farms as they proceeded, with the 
resolution of selecting some retired 
pastoral valley or hill where their 
wanderings might find a home. As 
they were scrupulously just and equit- 
able in their dealings, and intruded 
not upon the faith of their neighbours, 
they began to obtain extensive respect ; 
and many who lamented the folly of 
their faith, courted their acquaintance 
from their dispositions, and the active 
morality of their Lady. It was eagerly 
expected by the congregation, that the 
Lagg hill, with a suitable accompani- 
ment of lowland, would be obtained 
on lease, and in this they would pro- 
bably have succeeded, had not an o- 
minous accident obliged them to re- 
move into Galloway. 

On the evening before I commenced 
my acquaintance with these respect- 
able enthusiasts, the whole congrega- 
tion, with our Lady at their head, 
moved to the summit of a neighbour- 
ing hill to feel the pulses of the stars, 
and had already begun to plant their 
circular palisade of boughs. Mean- 
time a crowd of peasants from a neigh- 
bouring parish, hearing that the rarest 
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fortune-teller that ever cut cards, or 
consulted horny palms, had pitched 
her tent on Lagg Hill, and that a 
swarin of bonny lasses always attend- 
ed her, to be in the way of men, an- 
xious to be married, immediately scal- 
ed the encampment, calling out for 
our Lady. In vain Jenny Jimpansma, 
a douce and determined damsel, who 
had been left behind, assured them, 
that the Lady was a prophetess, cém- 
missioned to reveal to men more im- 
portant and mysterious matters than 
any regarding cattle, or the domes- 
tic joys of wedlock. Some of them 
laughed ; but the majority, incensed 
at this intrusion of people of motley 
faith, on the very dominions of the 
kirk, declared they would break up 
her establishment, and began to pluck 
up the egg of boughs, while o- 
thers, who professed a more tractable 
system of morality,. plundered the 
Sack of Mercy, and even drained the 
Comforter to the lees. One of them, 
a tippling blacksmith, began to exa- 
mine and prove the merits of the lock 
which secured the coffer that contain- 
ed the accumulated wealth of the peo« 
ple, when he was impeded by the 
guardian damsel, who, seizing him by 
the hair of his head, fairly plucked 
him out of the tent. He uttered an 
oath, (which, as it was no common 
one, and might become current in this 
land of hard swearing, I shall forbear 
to repeat) and, breaking from the 
maiden’s hands, assailed the coffer with 
a fist and a gripe nearly rivalling in 
hardness and force, his own hand 
hammer and vice. On this the dam- 
sel lifted up her voice three successive 
times, and the whole congregation, 
quitting their orgies, hastened to the 
rescue. When they arrived,’ the rus- 
tic invaders had retreated down the 
eastern side of the hill; and as they 
had taken nothing that could be re- 
trieved, no pursuit took place. 

Many of the neighbouring farmers, 
incensed at this unprovoked attack on 
the Property of peaceable people, pur- 
sued the delinquents with hue and 
cry. Our lady, with infinite kindness, 
instantly interposed, said the young 
men had taken nothing but what they 
were welcome to take; and if they 
would oblige her by another visit, she 
would give them a sound advice and 
a good supper. ‘This occurrence, 
however, made her resolve to leave 
Nithsdale—it was inauspicious and 
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ominous, and orders were issued that 
in three days they were to pass the 
water of oner, and encamp in the 
centre of ancient Galloway. This an- 
nouncement did not stop for a mo- 
ment the industry of the women, or 
the labours of the men; and on the 
evening following, it was resolved, 
that forty of the prime of the reapers, 
with our lady at their head, should, in 
return for the kindness of a Nithsdale 
farmer, proceed in the morning to reap 
one of his largest and ripest fields. 
The men, accustomed to obedience, 
began to whet their sickles, and the 
lady proceeded to select forth one of 
her finest mantles, and one of her 
richest hoods, in order that she might 
be seen among men of a different faith 
in tag ry state and dignity. In the 
midst of this preparation, the approach 
of two strangers was announced—the 
co} ation quitting their labours, as- 
sembled on all sides, with our Lady in 
the middle ; who, seated on a chair of 
turf, began to preach, and admonish, 
and instruct, evidently with the wish 
of presenting an imposing and solemn 
front to strangers. The heads of two 
men rose above the summit of the hill, 
and halting, one of them expressed a 
wish to converse with our Lady—the 
audience was granted, and the stran- 
gers were conducted into the inner 
circle of devotees, close to the Lady’s 
chair. The eldest stranger, a tall 
stately man, in the prime of life, said 
he was sorry to find that some foolish 
young men had forgot the courtesy 
and kindness that all men owed to 
each other, and had plundered her 
Ladyship’s tent ; as a small atonement 
he had brought some of the common 
comforts of existence, which he would 
feel grateful in finding were thought 
worthy of acceptance.” ‘‘ Miles Ca- 
meron,” said our Lady, “ for this was 
thy own father, thy gifts are welcome 
—thy visit is welcomer still. It is 
my wish, and the wish of my people, 
to respect and esteem gentle maidens, 
and generous men. I know thee, and 
I have known thee long. Thou art 
worthy of becoming even as one of us ; 
but thy time, perehance, is not yet 
come. With tomorrow's sun we des- 
cend even into thy corn fields to shew 
our liking of thee by our deeds ; and 
on the following day, we worship up- 
on this hill; and then with the next 
sun, we pass into Galloway.” Thy 
father said, “ any thing from thy 





hand—I am sorr 
soon deprived o 
ample of thy people, and the 
of thyself.” So saying, he withdray 
to bring forward his presents, whigh 
twelve strong rustics had found a hard 
ship to drag up the hill “J, 
James,” said our Lady, addressing th 
father’s companion, who was a n 
country gardener, and a shrewd man, 
“ leave off tilling Mr Copland’s garden, 
and come and dig in the garden of the 
Lord.” ‘‘ Eh! conscience !” said the 
irreverent highlander, “ he was nae 
owre kind to the last gardener he had,” 
referring, no doubt, to the expulsion 
of Adam from Paradise. On your 
father’s return, our Lady seated him 
beside her, and informed him of her 
wishes to obtain the lease of an ex 
tensive farm, far removed from towh’ 
or village, where they could follow 
their calling, and practise their relfd 
gious duties and rites free from fear 
or intrusion. She then descanted up+ 
on the extensive commission confided! 
to her alone, of preaching the co 

of the golden time, and drew a glow. 
ing picture of the future delights of 
man on earth. She was much imped 
ed, she said, in accomplishing this 
goodly toil, by the sorry clinging of 
men to their gains and their tradition~ 
al delusions ; nor did this world lack’ 
men, who, pretending to conform to 
her tenets, and measure their con® 
duct by her rules, were secretly 
plotting the ruin of all morality and 
faith. On uttering this she arose, 
and looking round in silence on her’ 
people, seated herself again, and said, 
** Among us, even on this hill} 
there is one with an unhallowed foot, 
who follows us as the raven doth the’ 
flock, to fatten on the fairest. But 
the croak of the evil bird is a warning 
one—the song of this false follower 
may be mistaken for that of lovei* 
She then pulled forth a paper, andj 
slanting it to the moon-beam, read; 
with an audible voice, the following 
ballad. gk 
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JENNY JIMPANSMA. 


1, 

A crown of gold’s a world of care, 
Ambition’s but a shining snare ; 
Man moils and sweats, and sighs «nd 

snools, ; 
For graceless gold ’mang dirty mools ; 
And kings the will o’ wisp of war 
Hail as their true and stedfast star— 
A dewy knowe and gloamin’ fa’ 
I ask—and Jenny Jimpansma. 
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lips, and eyes of love and awe, 
te es of Jenny Jimpansma. 

“ ‘Young man,” said our lady, “I 
shall not name thee, I wish thee to re- 
main unknown—thou hast done an 
evil thing and an unwise—thou hast 
made foolish rhymes, and exalted, as 
thy God, the frail and fleeting perfec- 
tions of a weak and fickle being.. Wo- 
man may be young—woman may be 
lovely, but woman is no object to a- 
dore. Verse, too, is one of the first 
and one of the latest follies of man- 
kind. Contemptible as the calling is, 
the world is too wise and well inform- 
ed to tolerate or applaud sinful and 
palpable fictions. You cannot, as of 
old, invent a region, and parae it with 
imaginary beings—the t and the 
map are consulted by the critic, and 
your ise is not found. The day 
of fiction is passed and gone—your 
steps are regulated by the com- 
pass and the quadrant, and also your 
great deeps have felt the plummet 
sound. History holds over your head 
the severity of unalterable truth, and 
allows no sport for fiction among her 
exact and invariable narratives. Even 
in my remembrance, much of the 
poetry of human life is departed— 
when time was computed by the sun’s 
shadow, or the fixed lights, a shepherd 
recited a poem in telling the hour— 
the bughting star ena her sister lights 
are expressions fit for poetry. Now 
the man _plucks eat Lis watch 
and sat the sun and moon and 
all the seven stars. The poetry is 
departed from travelling, your jour- 
nies are on gravelled roads, accurately 
meted with mile-stones—to wind your 
way by hill, and dale, and brook, and 
stream, and castle, and fold, and bat- 
tle-field, os tical. The mail coach 
is come, and the poetry of travelling is 
departed. Witchcraft, the poetry of 
superstition, is not allowed as a refuge 
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to the and infirm ; ghosts, the 
brea fear, have Dreik the land; 
and the fairies, the “ good folk” of our 
grandmothers, the poetry of the ima- 
Poy have been expelled, even 

our winter tales. “Even from re 
ligion is poetry removed. A sister 
country trusts not in the songs and 
hosannahs of her peoples’ lips, but 
worships God by means of a mechani- 
cal process called the organ. I have 
= for no more warning words— 
et thy voice be mute—repent, for 
thou hast done a thing worthy of re- 
pentance, else depart from this congre- 
gation.” 

Of this people, my friend, and this 
peoples’ ways, you have heard more 
than enough; I have little more to 
add to this protracted account. With 
their devotion and their faith, it was 
impossible I could ever mingle; and 
on the third day of my abode on the 
Hill of Lagg, when they were Pairs 
their tents and finishing their farew 
hymn to this rural residence, I went 
up to our lady, who was superintend~ 
ing their movements, thanked her for 
her courtesy and tenderness to a 
outcast, and said, I wished to bid her 
farewell. She took me by the hand, 
and said, “ Young man, the son of 
man cometh, and the son of man 
goeth—such is the will of Heaven— 
and it is not for one piece of dust to 
stay the will of another—while thou 
lovest to stay, thou art weleome—thou 
canst keep a commendable silence, and 
thou wilt live to be a prudent man and 
well esteemed—go in peace, and re 
ceive this mark of my respect.” So 
saying, she gave me a guinea of gold, 
and saluted me on the brow, and at 
midnight, as I had joined, so at mid- 
night, I forsook the Lagg Hill and the 
camp of the enthusiastic and kind- 
hearted BucHANITES. 

The history of our lady and her 
congregation demands a few parting 
words. ‘They took the farm of Au- 
chengibardhill in Galloway, where 
Mrs Buchan did not live long to 
the open charity of her nature.* She 
failed in her grand speculation of esta- 





* Listen to the rhymes of a travelling and tippling Irish bard, called Harry Mac- 


** Ye Buchanites, ye’ve lost your lights 
On Auchengibard Hill, 
For luckie Buchan’s ta’en her flight, 
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Full sore against her will.” 
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blishing the belief of her immediate 
intercourse with heaven. Janet Jim- 
pansma forsook the limited society of 


people wpe Here was: eyo mar- 
l ' givil marriage, and unit- 
aaa staunch eronian, 


and a wealthy farmer, I have sold 
se to her children. The fame of 
r thrift, their spinning wheels, 


and industry, still adheres to 
the Gninished remnant at Auchengi- 


[March, 
bardhill. And I can aver on my pete 
sonal faith and praetice, that the Sack. 
of mercy continues to 4 
the same generous tenure as of.qld, 
abundance of choice viands, 
famous Comforter still yields to fax 


voured-lips some of the rarest liquor 
ever distilled or preserved from grain 
or from fruit. Peace be with the “ 
and peace be with the living. 





REMARKS ON THE DIVERSITY OF GENIUS, 


‘¢ Different minds 


Incline to different objects : one es 
The vast alone, the wonderful, wild : 
Another sighs for harmony, and grace, 


And gentlest beauty.” 


is more remarkable in na- 
iety. The flowers of 
wes of the forest 
all, their general like- 
of» paste from ie specific 
i a its i 
invariable outlines, when examin- 
If; yet no leaves on the same 
i é on any other stem, 
will be found exactly correspondent. 
Tt would be endless to specify and par- 
ticularize, The same holds true with 
Tespect to all the other works of the 
Creator, and constitutes the eternal 
ction between nature and art. 
The one is bounded and imitative, the 
other infinite. 

The human face is another remark- 
able and striking illustration. It is 
scarcely comprehensible by our limited 
faculties, how, wits such . narrow 
compass, there d i exist 
such a variety of modi are Mb niry 
& diversity of lines and lineaments— 
such a general resemblance—and such 
an individuality. Nevertheless, such 
holds true with respect to all the fami- 
lies, and kindreds, and cities, and 

, and regions of the earth, 

om Zembla to the Tropics, from the 

Moor to the blue-eyed Russ. 

ugh an menetens pt ees 
metropolis is in the dai it o 

seeing a thousand different faces, we 

cuang Rr firm thet, Pe one, even 

im to have lived tothe age 

of Thomas Parr, ever beheld two 

human beings exactly the reflected 
shadows of each other. 

We may turn from the physical to 


ead es 
TUttg Eh: 
ar 


: 
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the intellectual world. Mankind ‘dif 
fer not more in external features than’ 
in mentat physiognomy. That all 
men of sound minds Leemardpt ry 
faculties in common, may be laid dowr 
as an axiom : yet in no two individuals 
will be decerned those minute (péeus 
liarities, those undefinable tendenties, 
—— ar Se A themselves, 
go far, when taken in the aggregate, 
in forming the conduct, and stamping 
upon the character that complexion’ 
which it is destined to bear in fhe 
qe wpe Maeno oe dithered, 
en the princi are 
so must peteheasli te the produce. 
We never gather gooseberries fram @ 
apple-tree, nor figs from a thorn by 
Circumstances and situations, ne 
have their peculiar effects, both in te 
gard to the direction and improves 
ment of the intellectual faculties ;’ but 
there are inherent varieties of dispoai- 
tion, and inherent tendencies of mi 
which neither time nor art are suffie 
ent to counterbalance or eradicate. 
Children, at the most tender age, fre- 
uently exhibit the dawnings of that 
isposition which is to ¢ 
them through life ;, while, in, other 
cases, the utmost excellencies of mind 
have ear ee 2 and graye ked 
av g » even the 
earthen of TR, and have, 
only at length called in i 
by 2 fortuitous circumstance. Jt has 
been a matter of dispute for a 
century among critics, to whom the 
m of superiority should be allotted, 
den or Pope.. The powerful minds 
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of these two men modelled the literar 
1 ov, 
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ture of the age in which they flourish- 
é4; and when we of a certain 


st of t, and a certain manner 
of that thought, we desig- 
rate it as an imitation of the school of 

¢ or Dryden. Yet such was the 
diversity in the developement of the 
faculties of these two men, that the 
one literally “ lisped in numbers,” 


of excellence till an advanced period 
life. // art we o told that, in 
falling apples from a tree, the 
theory of gravitation, from which such 
stupendous discoveries arose, suggest- 
éd itself to the comprehensive soul of 
Newton ; or pers to vd _ < ‘a 
Welch sterity are indebted for 
the bard of Gray, Se are not for a 
moment to suppose, that the like re- 
sults would have followed from the 
same circumstatices, in any other con- 
ceivable situations. They are not 
links in the chain of invariable se- 
quences ; they do not stand in the re- 
lation of cause and effect; for every 
one does not look on nature with the 
es of a philosopher, or draw ftom 
the melody of sweet sounds the inspir- 
ation of poetry. 
- Allo even the groundwork to 
be the same, the objects of thought, 
whether relating to the physical or in- 
tellectual world, are tinctured by the 
very mood of mind in which they are 
dwelt upon ; the scene is coloured by 
the eye that views it. A foreigner 
does not look on the landscape around 
with that keen relish and partiality 
displayed by the native. The bloomy 
of Languedoc do not appear, in 
the eyes and estimation of the Swiss 
, equal to his own Alpine 
scenery ; not because bare rocks, and 
es, and mud cabins, are pre- 
ferable to rich pastures, and gardens, 
and palaces, but because with the for- 
mer are associated a thousand endear- 
ing recollections. 

* Our first, best eountry, ever is at home.” 

A European looks with pity on the 

helplessness, and with deaiveanpt on 

the acquirements, of an African negro. 

The negro, on the other hand, looks 

upon us as the serpents of mankind, 

as the very embodied essences of cun- 
anid cruelty. They paint their 
white. 

Some Kamscatdales were brought to 
the capital of Russia, that they might 
back to their 
tribes some notion of the accomplish- 
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ments of civilized-life. But the i 
pose was defeated ; for they pined in 
spirit, and died of ennui. The A- 
merican-Seotsman kindles to flame at 
the recital of the martial achievements 
of his ancestors ; and while his hand 
is guiding the plough on the banks of 
the Misissippi, his heart is far away, 
among the hills of Athole or Argyle— 
while he sees, in thought, 


*« The lone sepulehral cairn wu the moor, 
And —s that hear loud Corbrechtati 


Even the smallest in a forei 
land that bears over 4 to the land 
of nativity is treasured up; the like« 
ness of a face—of a tree—of a stream 
—of a mountain. In the journal of 
Park’s second Travels in the interior 
of Africa, we are told that the heart of 
that illustrious man was, in the ex~ 
treme, affected by the loss of a soldier, 
who was wont to amuse their evenin 
loneliness by singing the ballads an 
songs of his native land. The anni< 
versary of Burns’ birth is fondly com- 
memorated by his countrymen in In- 
dia. Lord Byron, in his travels 
through the mountainous tracts of 
Albania, passes over many a mote im« 
portant topic, to remark, that the 
dress of these Greeks resembled that of 
the Scottish Highlanders. Nothing is 
more delightful than to hear the ac- 
cents of our native clime beneath far 
foreign skies. This has always been, 
and well it may, a favourite theme for 
poets. Scott compares the tone of a 
mournful melody to 

— — ‘* the lament of men, 

Who languish for their native glen.” 


>» ge of Childe ~_ ty » his 
splendi escription of t i 
Gladiator, senate himself ke 
the barbarous shows of Rome, and 
pourtrays the slave, as he sinks into 
the embrace of death, in the midst of 
the Circus, forgetful of the gazing 
throngs around, beholding, in thought, 
his young barbarians at. play, thei 
Dacian mother, and the banks of the 
Danube. Campbell has given seo 
to the same train of sentiment, in the 
beautiful lyrics of “ the »” and 
“‘ the Exile of Erin.” G e, in 
his “ Birds of Scotland,” has, in his 
own person, given vent, ud the most 
rapturous an ionate », to 
the same patristic £ are : ond Wil. 
son, in his fine sketch of “‘ the French 
Exile,” has represented the blind man 
lifting up his hoary head in ecstasy, 
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at hearing he. aceents. of his native 
Bent oie 
seemed 1s if restared roche 
Ww ts 
hen that music rouched his ear ; 
ed Bees of Yyance, | ween, 
Beh Wie'twect vier of the See” 
el all were murmuring near.” 
‘ws turn, from fancy to fact.— 
ms, traverse the regions of history 
ae _ we shall be convinced 


the same in all, Scotland 
* |; and Ireland claims him. 
shadow of claim. to 
ils a does not hesitate 

rat on he are Caer 7 

, for exam e annals 0 

on rae How fabulous in 
tha pascal yd pages 

ir progress to what 

is pe Sie but. to, the sympathies 
or.antipathies of the narrators. Look 
La sap of Blind Harry and 

ur, to the histories of Boethius 


chanan ; how acemningly 
“and yet how elo 
-, and . groundless. Lo 
Ram aimee wae! 
mass , e, an 
there. are. parts of baser metal, 
pe of mad Like the enchanted 
3 of romance, the whole pageant 
a. desert wilderness re- 
"Rinaldo blows the horn of 
Fh ‘and the magic structures of 
* disappear. ; 

a. was owing to this circumstance 
that Voltaire A that a histo- 
oe to have no.country. That 

ey must divest himself of 
judice, consider himself as a 

of the world, and look on the 

that gave him birth, not with 
the fons and feelings of a patriot, 
of heat a ape of the general family 

"manki But where shall such a 
carci " found? We may as well 

the ‘task, which it: is said the 
y,of, man prescribed to Michael 
sees .and. commence our, operations 

in twining cables from, the sea sands, 
. seem. to be two great varieties 
in, od cHeelieny is equal- 
in which the, de- 
enius is extremely dif- 
ferent. ty ‘ormer is remarkable for 
strength, and energy, and precision ; 
the latter for softness, harmony, and 
grace. The one delights in the tem- 
pests and tornadoes of passion ; in the 
roaring of the ocean ; and the bursting 

















-and Claude Lorraine. 


ness, in , and in tears { 
smiling pastoral Pa elie 
the pay mgt 3 of hay. yessam SOB. wt)? 
Nor is variety, in temperament. 
of genius, discernible only in the gus» 
thors, who appeal chiefly to imaginax: 
tion, It pervades the whole common. 


wealth of intellect. Demosthenes, for, - 


example, takes the heart by storirs: 
he scone our consictiodir and tya 
Famer over = judgment with sg, 
espotic sway ; he overpowers us 

the strength af his appeals; ‘std aa 
having silenced the voice of pode] 
self, rouses us from a trance, and’ ime 
cites our passions to take a share in thei: 
contest. Cicero, on the other handjw 
endeavours to gain the feelings:to his: 
side; he appeals to our bosoms byw 
every effort of persuasive eloquence!) 
He convinces the understanding ; Hie 
elevates us into the regions of 

He enlists reason in his cause, andi 
shews us, that the arguments he add! 
duces are accordant with its dictatesy,» 
In the same opposition of excellenee, 
stand Homer and Virgil ; Dante and 
Spencer; Johnson and Addison 3). 
Chalmers and Alison. Not, perbaps;\. 
opposed in the exact attributes. which: 
we have pointed out in the Grecian 
and Roman orators, but, in the gene«ii 
ral tone and contexture of their. coma? 
positions. In painting, likewise, as/ 
an illustration of our position, we may! 
adduce the examples of Salvator ‘Rosa;*! 


In the eae 
of Kean and Kemble. 

There seem to be an order of mitides! 
indeed, in. which the whole faculties 
have exhibited extraordinary coer! 
ment, and which are. not more 
tinguished. for inventiveness of ieee 
gination, than for strength of j 
ment. Proudly pre-eminent 
Shakspeare, the prince of poets, and 
supreme sovereign of the human heart. 
In him, it is utterly impossible to ssyy’” 
where lay his strength, or wherelay 
his weakness. . We hear of the man+” 
ner of Chaucer, of the manner of Spen#'' 
cer, of the manner.of . Pope, :of thie! 
manner of Cowper, but we never Hear 
of, the manner of, Shakspeare.: His‘! 
excellencies are, of every conceivable’ 
kind ; he is a giant in all his faculties, 
Lay his forte in strength, he was more 
delicate than. Fletcher ; lay it in ten- 
derness, he was more ‘masculine than 
Ben Jonson: “He draws us to him 


ii 
of the voleano: the other, in the 
tler emotions of the soul; inéemton 
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« with the cords of a man ;” he rouses 
ns into horror, or melts us into tears ; 
he convinces the understanding, or, 
if it suits his purpose, overthrows rea- 


son, and seizes upon the ions. His 
scene is on earth, or in air. His per- 

embrace the sum of human 
society, and are of all ages and nations. 
“ He exhausts worlds, and imagines 
After having explored every 


new.” 
creek in the spacious ocean of the hu- 
man soul, ‘ the haunt, and the main 


and superhuman world. In- 


————— “‘ Take him 
for all in all,” the world has never 
seen his like, and, most probably, shall 
never see his like i There are 


jon of his-song,” he turns to’ the 
spritual 


others of the same class, but not in the. 


same rank of excellence. Walter Scott 
and Goéthe are the only two men we 
dare mention in the same breath. 
Leaving the manners of individuals, 
we may generalize, for every age has 
its characteristic and specific marks, 
The tone of English literature, in the 
age of Eli » was of a far more 
+ ter majestic character than that 
of the age that followed. In the writ- 
ings of Milton, Isaac Barrow, and 
Jeremy Taylor, there is a capacity and 
a com iveness, combined with 
an extent of illustration, which we shall 
in vain look for in Addison, Pope, 
Swift, and the other “ wits” of Queen 
Anne’s reign. Thirty years ago, the 
literature of Great Britain was as dif- 
ferent from what it is at the present 
time, as it is ible almost to ima- 
e@ commencement of 
the French revolution—but whether 
connected with it or not, we do not 
pretend to say—our authors exhibited, 
in dawning vigour, an originality of 
thought, a boldness, and a latitude of 
expression, together with a freshness 
of observation, of which their more 
immediate predecessors afford no ex- 
amples. Perhaps the grand error of 


our ¢ system is diffuseness ; but 
we ~ ; 


some excellencies which will 
counterbalance that. No one whose 
mind. is ted with a deep sense 
of beauty will lay aside Scott, Words- 
worth, or Southey, because they some- 
times indulge in unn prolixity 
of detail ; while, to the most fastidious, 
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we can safely bring forward Macken< 
zie, og , and Rogers. The writ- 
ings nm. alone, even we 
could adduce no cpr de 
selves a host, and are sufficient to carry 
down, to remotest posterity, a power- 
ful impression of the genius of the age 
that produced. them. 

Moreover, the different lights in 
which actions and events are viewed, 
do not refer exclusively to historians ; 
the same principle extends to every 
branch ‘of p and literature, 
and not in the substance alone, but 
in the very words. in‘ which the 
are embodied. Look to the prose rr 
of Addison, to that of Sterne, to that 
of Goldsmith, to, that of Johnson, more 
especially to the first and last men-, 
pc one, plain, e] 4 gre: | 
and perspicuous, classi , 
beautifully simple; the other, fofty, 
impetuous, and majestic, conveying 
the highest aspirations of mind in tones 
of the most delightful melody and mu- 
sic. The same age has produced “ the 
Pleasures of Hope,” of Campbell, and 
‘« the Auncient Mariner,” of Coleridge. 
It is the same with the colourings of. 
painters ; it is the same with the ex- 
pression of poets. ‘The blank verse 
of Thomson,” says Johnson, “ is no 
more the blank verse of Milton, or of 
any other poet, than the rhymesof Prior 
are the rhymes of Cowley.” “ Compare 
the blank verse of Thomson, Cowper, 
Wordsworth, with that of Milton,” 
says Hazlitt, “and it will be found 
to be little better than lumbering 
prose.” .“ Lord Byron,” says Jeffrey, 
** has not the variety of Scott, nor the 
delicacy of Campbell, nor the absolute 
truth of Crabbe, nor the polished 
sparkling of Moore ; but in power of 
expression, and in unextinguishable 
energy of sentiment, he clearly sur- 
passes them all.” ‘We need go no far- 
ther ; let part of the living genius of 
Britain speak for itself. e shall se- 
lect a theme, for example, of which 
several of them treat—pictures of de- 
solation. be Bon car j 
ourselves to t specimen 
is from “ the Giaour” of Lord Byron, 
and completely worthy of his powerful 
genius. 


The steed is vanished from the stall, 
No serf is seen in Hassan’s hall, 

The lonely spiders thin grey pall 
Waves slowly widening o’er the wall ; 
The bat builds in his Haram bower, 
And in the fortress of his power, 


' 


; 
f 
' 
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The owl § the beacon tower, 
The wild o'er the fountains brim, 
With thirst and famine grim, 
or the stream hath shrunk from its marble bed, 
the weeds and the desolate dust are spread. 
The last sad shrick that filled the gale 
Was woman's wildest funeral wail, 
That quenched in silence, all is still, 
Save the latties that flaps when the wind is shrill, 
Tho’ raves the and floods the rain, 
No hand shall its clasp again. 


_ if an ing can surpass this sublime description, it is the followi 
froin,“ € of Wyoming.” After the funeral of Albert and his danghie, 
Outalissi, the Indian, thus pours out the fervour and enthusiasm of his 
spirit to the drooping survivor Waldegrave. 

To morrow let us do or die! 

But when the bolt of death is hur!’d, 

Ah! whither then with thee to fly, 

Shall Outalissi roam the world ? 

Seek we thy once-loved home ? 

The hand is gone that cross’d its flowers 

Unheard their clock repeats its hours ! 

Cold is the hearth withm their bowers ! 

And should we thither roam, 

Its echoes, and its empty tread, 

‘Would sound like voices from the dead ! 


The next, though in a very different style from either of the preceding, is 

equally characteristic of its author, and possesses that peculiar tone of simple 

Pathos, — of the great excellencies in the compositions of 
we . 


Her cottage, then a cheerful object, wore 
Its customary look, only I thought, 
The honey-suckle, crowding round the porch, 
Hung down in heavier tufts.;and that bright weed 
The yellow stone-crop, suffered to take root 
—_—o window's edge, profusely grew 
Blinding the lower panes,—— 

—— I return’d, 


And took my rounds along this road again 

Ere on its sunny bank the primrose flower 

Peep’d forth, to give an earnest of the spring, 

I found her sad and drooping ; she had learned 
No tidings of her husband ; if he lived 

She knew not that he lived ; if he were dead 

She knew not he was dead. She seemed the same 
In person and appearance ; but her house 


ee a sleepy hand of negligence. 
eantime her house by Frost, and thaw, and rain, 


Was sapp’d ; and while she slept the nightly damp 
Did chill her breast; and in the stormy day 

Her tattered clothes were ruffled by the winds 

Even at the side of her own fire. Yet still 

She loved this wretched spot ; and here, my friend, 
In sickness she remained ; and here she died 

Last human tenant of these ruined walls. 
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A CHURCH-¥ARD SCENE. 


How sweet and solemn, all alone, 
With reverend steps, from stone to stone a 
In a small village church-yard lying, _ 
O’er intervening flowers to move! yr 
And as we _ by names unknown 

Of and old to j 

And hear i in the calm air — = 

Time onwards softly fly ying 

To meditate, in Christian 

Upon the dead and dying! 

Across the silence seem te go 

With dream-like motion, wavery, slow; 

And shrouded in their folds of snew, 

The friends we loved long long ago! _ 

Gliding across the sad retreat, 

How beautiful their phantom feet ! 

What tenderness is in their eyes, 

Turned where the poor survivor lies j 
’Mid gener | sanctities ! Bild 

What years o vantanee J joy 

From one uplifting of that hand 

In its white stillness ! when the ipaevie 

Doth glimmeringly in sunshine fade 

From our em Ow appears 

This world’s life through a mist of tears ! ' 

Vain hopes ! blind sorrows ! needless fears ! 


Such is the scene around me now : 10 
A little Church-yard on the brow a 
ee pastoral hill ; : 
It’s sylvan village sleeps below, 

And faintly here is heard the flow, Uaive 

Of Woodburn’s sutnmer rill; ry : 

A place where all things mournful meet, 

And yet the sweetest of the sweet, 

The stillest of the still! 

With what a pensive beauty fall 

Across the mossy mouldering wall 

That rose-tree’s clustered arches! See 

The robin-redbreast warily, Maat 

Bright through the aac rae bit nest: 

Sweet ingrate! through the winter est . 
At the firesides of men—but sh 

Through all the sunny summer-hours, 

He hides himself among ie flowers 7 ee 
In his own wild festivity. Se rhe APR 
What | sound, and shadow'cool © 6°) 80 
Hangs half the darkened chutch-yard o'er, °°" 
From at Brvsien potis de gee CS 
Thou go oh bb i ; i ane bya 
Oft hath the wie thd ed ae ak sade 230 
Been blest beneath murmuring tent —_ 
Where many a bright end hoory head” BG) oval sult 
Bowed at that awful sacrament. | de toe ene at 
Now st Reet eer seb o - 
On which they ‘sat, sang, and pra 

Above that conbestaeed ley 


eorepter? 
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A Church-Yard Scene. 


Ascends the spire that seems 
To lift the up silently 
To heaven with all its dreams, 


While in the belfry, deep and low, 

From his heaved bosom’s purple Ss 
The dove’s continuous murmurs flow, 

A dirge-like song, half-bliss, half-woe, 
The voice so lonely seems ! ERemus. 





THE SAILOR S$. SONG- 


Wir steady ray the cold moonshine 
Is slumbering on the shoreless brine ; 
The pendant, carling in the breeze, 
Sweeps onward thro’ the foamy seas.— 

Where’er I roam, 
Beloved girl ! my wandering:mind 
Reverts an eye to times behind, 

And thee at home! 


When brooding eo eo gather o’er 

The heaving sea, without a shore ; 

As night descends upon the deep, 

And fowl the Gent winds, and sweep 
th awful power— 

I think how happy I could be, 
AL home, or—anywhere with thee, 
At any hour! 


When storms are soften’d to repose, 

And Ocean’s breast no ripple knows ; 

When, weeping o'er expiring day, 

Shines in the south, with holy ray, 
The Evening-star ; 

With ecstasy I gaze, and turn 

To long-departed days, me burn 


For thee 


Blow strong, blow steady, welcome breeze ! 
And bear us thro’ the weary seas ; 
Until before our wistful eyes 
The azure hills of Albyn rise— 
My native grove, 


In all its summer-pride I see 
The chn-Vatthdléa cot, and thee, 


My life !—my love! ! A 





ELYSIUM.—A SONNET. 


Tue sun is burning in the west, 

And, on the concave of the blue serene, 
Sailing two little clouds are seen, 
As if they felt their beauty, and were blest— 

Ah! ih enahing tease bagi aad aly ove 
Wi streams begirt, and w 

Where day is calm, and evening solitude 

Is only broken by the nightingale ; 

Beloved ! in some summer bower with thee 
To rest unseen, to roam the flowery mead, 

To sit, at eve, beneath ovr threshold tree, 
Devoid of care, were paradise indeed ; 

And in each others arms together rest, 

Like yon two clouds that beautify the west. 








Vi 
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AUTUMN.—A SONNET. 


Now mellow Autumn reigns ; the teems . 
With golden fruitage, and with fading flowers ; 
The leaves are sere upon the jasmine bowers; 

And from the west the sun in glory streams 

His crimson radiance on the mossy 
Where, netted o’er, and shelter'd from the reach 
Of boy and bird, hang nectarine and peach, 

And plumb, and apricot, delicious all. 

Thrice hath the swallow sought wild Obi’s shore, 
And bath’d his annual wing in Niger’s wave, 

Since last this pebbly walk I travers’d o’er, 

Or rested in this flower-enwreathed cave ; 
A thousand images before me rush, ; 
And o’er my heart-strings like a torrent gush ! 4 





“HYMN TO THE MOON. 


How lovely is this silent scene ! 

How beautiful, fair lamp of Night, 
On stirless woods, and lakes serene, 

Thou sheddest forth thy holy light ; 

With beam as pare, with ray as bright, 
As Sorrow’s tear from Woman's breast, 

When mourning over days departed, 
That robbed her spirit of its rest, 

And left her lone, and broken-hearted. 
Refulgent pilgrim of the sky, 

Beneath thy march, within thy sight, 
What varied realms outstretching lie ! 

Here landscape rich with glory bright } 

There lonely wastes of utter blight ; 
The nightingale upon the bough 

Of cypress, here her song is pouring ; 
And there, begirt with mounts of snow, 

For food the famished bear is roaring ! 


What marvel that the spirits high 
Of eastern climes, and ancient days, 
Should hail thee, as a deity, 
And altars to thine honour raise ! 
So lovely wert thou to i on 
Of shepherds on Chaldean hills; 
When summer flowers around were springirig, 
And when to thee a thousand rills, 
Throughout the quiet night were singing. 
And, lo!.the dwarfish Laplander, 
Far from his solitary home, 
Dismayed beholds the evening star, 
many a mile remains to roam ; 
Thou lightest p.the eastern dome, 
And, .in his deer-drawn chariot, he 
Is hurled. along the icy river ; 
And leaps his sunken heart to see 
The light in his own casement quiver. 
Nor beautiful the less art thou, ~~ 
When Ocean’s gentlest breezes ‘fan, 
With gelid wing, the feverish glow © 
That daylight sheds on Indostan! “°° — 
There, on the glittering- haunts of man,‘ **~ 
4R 
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Hymn to the Moon. 


a on the emerenthine bowers, 
e g smile reposes, 
On tet white with jessamine flowers, 
And minarets o’erhung with roses. 
The exile on a foreign shore 
Dejected sits, and turns his eye 
To thee, in beauty evermore, 
Careering through a cloudless sky ; 
A white cloud comes, and, passing bye, 
Veils thee a moment from his sight : 
Then, as he rests beneath the shadows, 
He thinks of many as sweet a night, 
When glad he roamed his native meadows. 


Though years in stayless current roll, 
Thou art as full of glory yet, 
As when to Shakspeare’s glowing soul, 
—Where taste, and power, and beauty met,— 
Thou shon’st upon his Juliet ; 
Tipping with silver all the grove, 
And gleaming on the cheek of Beauty 
Who durst forsake, for Romeo’s love, 
The mandates of paternal duty. 


Enthroned amid the cloudless blue, 





[Mareh 














Majestic, silent, and alone, 
Above the fountains of the dew, 

Thou glidest on, and glidest on, 

To shoreless seas, and lands unknown. 
The presence of thy face appears, 

Thou eldest born of Beauty’s daughters, 
A spirit traversing the spheres, 


And ruling o’er the pathless waters. 





THE ELDERS DEATH-BED. 


Ir was on a fierce and howling winter 
day that I was crossing the dreary 
moor of Auchindown, on my way to 
the Manse of that parish, a solitary 
estrian. The snow, which had 

m incessantly falling for a week 
pest, was drifted into beautiful but 
angerous wreaths, far and wide, over 
the melancholy expanse—and the 
scene kept visibly shifting before me, 
as the strong wind that blew from 
every point of the compass struck the 
dazalin g masses, and heaved them up 
= down in en transformation. 
ere was something inspiriting in 
the labour with which, in the Boy. 
ant strength of youth, I forced my 
way through the storm—and I could 
not but enjoy those gleamings of sun- 
light that ever and anon burst through 
some unexpected opening in the sky, 
and gave a character of cheerfulness, 
and even warmth to the sides or sum- 
mits of the stricken hills. Sometimes 
the wind stopt of a sudden, and then the 


air was as silent as the snow—not @ 
murmur to be heard from spring or 
stream, now all frozen up over those 
high moorlands. As the momentary 
cessations of the sharp drift allowed 
my eyes to look onwards and around, 
I saw here and there up the little 
opening vallies, cottages just visible 
beneath the black stems of their snow- 
covered clumps of trees, or beside some 
small spot of green pasture kept oj 
for the sheep. These intimations of life 
and happiness came delightfully to me 
inthe midst of the desolation ; and 
the barking of a dog, attending some 
Page in his quest on the hill, put 
fresh vigour into my limbs, telling 
me that, lonely as I seemed to be, I 
was surrounded by cheerful though 
unseen company, and that I was not 
the only wanderer over the snows. 
As I walked along, my mind was 
insensibly filled with a crowd of plea- 
sant images of rural winter-life, that 
helped me gladly onwards over many 
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miles of moor. I thought of the se- 
yere but cheerful ry ss of Oe re 
—the mending of farm- e 
Pare. ae ao dhe foot 
of old age, less for gain than as a 
ibeifiy. pestis — the — skilful mo- 
ther, ing *‘ auld claes look amaist 
as weel’s the new”—the ballad uncon- 
sciously listened to by the family all 
busy at. their Own tasks round the 
singing maiden—the old traditionary 
tale told by some wayfarer hospitably 
housed till the storm should blow by— 
the unexpected visit of neighbours on 
need or friendship—or the footstep of 
lover undeterred by snow-drifts that 
have buried up his flocks ;—but above 
all, I thought of those hours of religious 
worship that have not yet escaped 
from the domestic life of the Peasan- 

of Scotland—of the sound of 
psalms that the depth of snow cannot 
deaden to the ear of Him to whom 
they are chanted—and of that sublime 
Sabbath-keeping which, on days too 
tempestuous for the kirk, changes the 
cottage of the Shepherd into the Tem- 
ple of God. 

With such glad and ful images 
in my heart, I travelled along that 
dreary moor, with the cutting wind in 
my face, and my feet sinking in the 
snow, or sliding on the hard blue ice 
beneath it—as cheerfully as I ever 
walked in the dewy warmth of a sum- 
mer morning, through fields of frag- 
rance and of flowers. And now I could 
discern, within half an hour’s walk, be- 
fore me, the spire of the church, close 
to which stood the Manse of my aged 
friend and benefactor. My heart 
burned within me as a sudden 

of stormy sunlight tipt it 
with fire—and I felt, at that moment, 
an inexpressible sense of the sublimity 
of the character of that grey-headed 

erd who had, for fifty years, 
abode in the wilderness, keeping to- 
gether his own happy little flock. 

As I was ascending a knoll, I saw 
before me on horseback an old man, 
with his long white hairs beaten 
against his face, who nevertheless ad- 
vanced with a calm countenance against 
the hurricane. It was no other thai 
my father, of whom I had been 
thinking—for my father had I called 
him for twenty years—and for twenty 
years my father had he truly been. My 
surprise at meeting him on such a 
moor—on such a day, was but mo- 
mentary, for 1 knew that he was a 
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Shepherd who cared not for the win- 
ter’s wrath. As he stopped to take 
ay pane wath aon and to give 

essing to hi -expected visi- 
tor, the wind fell calm—the whole 
face of the sky, was softened, and 
brightness, like a smile, went over the 
blushing and crimsoned snow. ‘The 
very elements seemed then to respect 
the hoary-head of fourscore—and after 
our first greeting was over, when I 
looked around, in my affection, I felt 
how beautiful was winter. 

“I am going,” said he, “ to visit a 
man at the point of death—a man 
whom you cannot have forgotten— 
whose head will be missed in the kirk 
next Sabbath by all my congregation 
—a devout man, who feared God all 
his days, and whom, on this awful 
trial, God will. assuredly remember. 
A was, gag, my son, to the Hazle- 

n. 

I knew well in childhood that lone- 
ly farm-house, so far off among the 
beautiful wild green hills—and it was 
not likely that I had forgotten the 
name of its possessor. For six 
years’ Sabbaths I had seen the EvpER 
in his accustomed place beneath the 
pulpit—and, with a sort of solemn 
fear, had looked on his stedfast coun- 
tenance during sermon, psalm, and 
prayer. On returning to the scenes 
of my infancy, I now met the Pastor 
going to pray by his death-bed—and 
with the privilege which nature gives 
us to behold, even in their last ex- 
tremity, the loving and the beloved, I 
turned to accompany him to the house 
of sorrow, resignation, and death. 

And now, for the first time, I ob- 
served, walking close to the feet of 
his house» a na A boy of about mn 

ears Of age, W ept uently 
looking up in the Pastor’s Ror his 
blue eyes bathed in tears. A change- 
ful expression of grief, hope, and de- 
spair, made almost pale cheeks, that 
otherwise. were blooming .in health 
and beauty,—and I “Ah y= , in the 
small features and smooth forehead of 
childhood, a resemblance to the aged 
man whom we understood was now 
lying on his death-bed. ‘‘ They had 
to send his grandson for me through 
the snow, mere child as he is,” said 
the Minister to me, looking tenderly 
on the boy ; “‘ but love makes the 
young heart bold—and there is One who 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 
I again looked om the fearless child 
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with his rosy cheeks, blue eyes, and 
hair, so unlike grief or sorrow, 
yet now sobbing aloud as his heart 
would break. “I do not fear but thatmy 
ther will yet recover, soon as 


Minister has said one single prayer 
by his bed-side. I had a, vt or 
little, as I was running by myself to 
the Manse over hill hill, but I 
am full of hopes now that we are to- 
gether; and oh! if God suffers my 
ther ‘to recover, I will lie a- 
wake all the long winter nights bles- 
sing him for his mercy. I will rise 
up in the middle of the darkness, and 
prey him in the cold on my naked 
!” and here his voice was choked, 
while he kept his eyes fixed, as if for 
consolation and encouragement, on the 
solemn and pitying countenance of 
the kind-hearted pious Old Man. 
- We soon left the main-road, and 
struck off through scenery that, cov- 
ered as it was with the bewilder- 
ing snow, I sometimes dimly and 
sometimes vividly remembered ; our 
little guide keeping ever a short dis- 
tance before us, and with a sagacity 
like that of instinct, shewing us our 
course, of which no trace was visible, 
save — his owar little foot- 
— as he been hurrying to the 
anse. 


After crossing, for several miles, 
morass, and frozen rivulet, and drift- 
ed hollow, te > Fn aseds — me 

of a stone-wall peepin e 
an ox tl means vieibio circle of a 
bught, we descended into the 
Hazel-Glen, me me meh the so- 
litary house of the dying Elder. 
labios of days gone by came sud- 
denly over my soul. The last time 
that I had been in this Glen was 
on a day of June, fifteen years before, 
a holiday, the birth-day of the king. 
A troop of laughing schoolboys, head- 
ed by our benign Pastor, we danced 
over the sunny , and startled the 
linnets from their nests among the 
yellow broom. Austere as seemed to 
us the Exper’s Sabbath-face when 
sitting in the kirk, we schoolboys 
knew that it had its week-day smiles— 
and we flew on the of joy to 
our annual Festival of and cream 
in the farm-house of that little sylvan 
world. We rejoiced in the flowers and 
the leaves of that long, that intermina- 
ble summer-day ; its memory was 
with our boyish hearts from June to 
_ June; and the sound of that sweet 


[March 


name, “ Hazel-Glen,” often came ups 
on us at our tasks, and brought tog 
brightly into the school-room the 
a imagery of that mirthful soli. 
tude. 

As we now slowly approached the 
cottage, through a d snow-drift, 
which the distress within had 
vented the household from remo 
we saw, peeping out from the door, 
brothers and sisters of our little gui 
whoquickly disappeared, and then their 
mother showed herself in their stead, 
expressing, by her raised eyes and 
arms folded across her breast, how 
thankful she was to see, at last, the 
Pastor beloved in joy and trusted in 
trouble. , 

Soon as the venerable Old Man dis« 
mounted from his horse, our active 
little guide led it away into the hum. 
ble stable, and we entered the a. 
Not a sound was heard but the tick. 
ing of the clock. The matron, who 
had silently welcomed us at the door, 
Jed us, with suppressed sighs and a 
face stained with weeping, into her 
father’s sick-room, which even in that 
time of sore distress was as orderly as 
if health had blessed the house. ‘I 
could not help remarking some old 
china ornaments on the chimney- 
piece—and in the window was an 
ever-blowing rose-tree, that almost 
touched the lowly roof, and brighten- 
ed that end of the apartment with its 
blossoms. There was something taste- 
ful in the simple furniture; and it 
seemed as if grief could not deprive 
the hand of that matron of its careful 
elegance. Sickness, almost hopeless 
sickness, lay there, surrounded with 
the same cheerful and beautiful ob- 
jects which health had loved ; and 
she, who had arranged and adorned 
the apartment in her happiness, still 
kept it from uisorder and decay in her 
sorrow. 

With a gentle hand she drew the 
curtain of the bed, and there, support- 
ed by pillows as white as the snow that 
lay without, reposed the Dying Elder. 
It was plain that the hand of God was 
upon him, and that his days on the 
earth were numbered. 

He greeted his Minister with a faint 
smnile, and a slight inclination of the 
head—for his daughter had so raised 
him on the pillows, that he was almost 
sitting up in his bed. It was to 
see that he knew himself to be dying, 
and that his soul was prepared for the 
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ignation of a Christian who 
had made his peace with God and his 
Saviour, there was blended on his 
white and sunken countenance, an ex< 
ion of habitual reverence for the 
minister of his faith—and I saw that 
he could not have died in peace with- 
out that comforter to pray by his 
death-bed. 

A few words sufficed to tell who 
was the stranger—and the dying man, 
blessing me by name, held out to me 
his cold shrivelled hand in token of 
recognition. I took my seat at a small 
distance from the bed-side, and left a 
closer station for those who were more 
dear. The Pastor sat down near his 
head—and by thebed, leaning on it with 

tle hands, stood that matron, his 

hter-in-law ; a figure, that would 
have graced and sainted a higher dwel- 
ling, and whose native beauty was now 
more touching in ‘its grief. But Re- 
ligion upheld her whom nature was 
bowing down; not now for the first 
time were the lessons taught by her 
father to be put into practice, for I 
saw that she was clothed in deep 
mourning—and she behaved like the 
daughter of a man whose life had not 
been only irreproachable but lofty, 
with fear and hope fighting desperate- 
ly but silently in the core of her pure 
and pious heart. 

While we thus remained in silence, 
the beautiful boy, who, at the risk of 
his life, had brought the Minister of 
Religion to the bed-side of his beloved 
grandfather, softly and cautiously 
opened the door, and, with the hoar- 
frost yet unmelted on his bright 
glistering ringlets, walked up to the 
pillow, evidently no stranger there. 
He no longer sobbed—he no longer 
weeped—for hope had risen strongly 
within his innocent heart, from the 
consciousness of love so fearlessly 
exerted, and from the presence of the 
Holy Man in whose prayers he trusted, 
as in the intercession of some superior 
and heavenly nature. There he stood, 


pane j—yet, along with the so- 


still as an image in his grandfather’s 


eyes, that, in their dimness, fell upon 
him with delight. Yet, happy as was 


the trusting child, his heart was de- 
voured by fear—and he looked: as if 
one word might stir up the flood of 
tears that had subsided in his heart. 
As he crossed the dreary and dismal 
meors, he had thought of a corpse, a 
-Shroud, and a grave ; he had been in 


terror, lest death should strike in his 
absence, the old man with whose gray 
hairs he had so often played ; but now 
he saw him alive, and felt that death 
was not able to tear him away from 
the clasps and links and fetters of his 
grandchild’s embracing love. 

** If the storm do not abate,” said 
the sick man, after a pause, ‘‘ it will 
be hard for my friends to carry me 
over the drifts to the kirk-yard.” This 
sudden approach to the grave, struck, 
as with a of ice, the heart of the 
loving boy—and with a long deep 
sigh, he fell down with his face like 
ashes on the bed, while the old man’s 

Isied right hand had just strength to 

y itself upon his head. ‘“‘ Blessed be 
thou, my little Jamie, even for his own 
name’s sake who died for us on the 
tree!” The mother, without terror, 
but with an averted face, lifted up her 
loving-hearted boy, now in a dead 
fainting-fit, and carried him into an 
adjoining room, where he soon re- 
vived: but that child and that old 
man were not to be separated ; in vain 
was he asked to go to his brothers and 
sisters ; pale, breathless, and shiver- 
ing, he took his place as before, with 
eyes fixed on his grandfather's face, 
but neither weeping nor uttering a 
word. Terror had frozen up the blood 
of his heart; but his were now the 
only dry eyes in the room; and the 
Pastor himself wept, albeit the grief of 
fourscore is seldom vented in tears. 

** God has been gracious to me a 
sinner,” said the dying man. “ Dur- 
ing thirty years that I have been an 
Elder in your Kirk, never have I miss- 
ed sitting there one Sabbath. When 
the mother of my children was taken 
from me—it was on a Tuesday she 
died—and on Saturday she was buried. 
We stood together when my Alice was 
let down into the narrow house made 
for all living. On the Sabbath I join- 
ed in the public worship of God—she 
commanded me to do so the night be- 
fore she went away. I could not join in 
the psalm that Sabbath, for her voice 
was notin the throng. Her grave was 
covered up, and grass and flowers grew 
there ; so was my heart ; but Thou, 
whom, through hh blood of Christ, I 
hope to see this night in Paradise, 
knowest, that from that hour to this 
day never have I forgotten Thee !” 

The old man ceased speaking—and 
his grandchild, now able to endure the 
scene, for strong passion is its owy 
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glided softly to a little table, 
i a cup in which a cordial 
to his ‘grandfather's Lips. 
to hi "s lips. 
» and then said, ‘“‘ Come 
, Jamie, and kiss me for 
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e old mae face, and then 
down on the golden 
ild at last sobbing in his bo- 


ie, thy own father has for- 
gotten thee in thy infancy, and me in 
my old age; but, Jamie, forget not 
thou thy father nor thy mother, for 
that thou knowest and feelest is the 
commandment of God.” 

The broken-hearted boy could give 
no reply. He had gradually stolen 
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man, and now was lying, worn out 
with sorrow, drenched and dissolved 
in tears, in his grandfather’s bosom. 
His mother had sunk down on her 
knees and hid her face with her hands. 
‘Oh! if my husband knew but of 
this—he would never, never desert 
his dying father!” and I now knew 
that the Elder was praying on his 
death-bed for a disobedient and wick- 
arty affecting time th 

t this ing time the minister 
took the Family-Bible on his knees, 
and said, “‘ Let us sing to the praise 
and glory of God, part of the fifteenth 
Psalm,” and he read, with a tremulous 
and broken voice, those beautiful 
verses. 


Within thy tabernacle, Lord, 
Who shall abide with thee ? 

And in thy high and holy hill 
Who shall.a dweller be ? 


noble hymn of the Psalmist to 
*¢ Plaintive martyrs worthy of the 
name.” The dying man himself, ever 
and anon, joined in the holy music— 


_and when it feebly died away on his 


ivering lips, he continued still to 
ditlow the tune with themotion of his 
withered hand, and eyes devoutly 
and humbly lifted up to Heaven. Nor 
was the sweet voice of his loving 
grand-child unheard ; as if the strong 
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fit of deadly passion had dissolved 
in the music, he sang with a sweet 
and silvery voice that to a by 
had seemed that of perfect a iness 
—a hymn sung in joy upon its knee 
by gladsome childhood before it flew 
out among the green hills, to quiet 
labour or gleesome play. As that 
sweetest voice came from the bosom 


of the old man, where the singer lay a 


in affection, and blended with his 
own so tremulous, never had I felt so 
affectingly brought before me the bes 


ginning and the end of life, the cradle 


and the grave. 

Ere the psalm was yet over, the 
door was opened, and a tall fine-look. 
ing man entered, but with a lowering 
and dark countenance, seemingly iq 
sorrow, in misery, and remorse. ‘Agi- 
tated, confounded, and awe-struck by 
the melancholy and dirgelike music, he 
sat down on a chair—and looked with 
a ghastly face towards his father’s 
death-bed. When the psalm ceased, 
the Elder said with a solemn voice, 
** My son—thou art come in time to 
receive thy father’s blessing. May 
the remembrance of what will happen 
in this room, before the morning again 
shine over the Hazle-glen, win thee 
from the error of thy ways. Thou 
art here to witness the mercy of thy 
God and thy Saviour, whom thou hast 
forgotten.” 

The Minister looked, if not with a 
stern, yet with an upbraiding coun, 
tenance, on the young man who had 
not recovered his speech, and said, 
** William! for three years past your 
shadow has not darkened the door of 
the House of God. They who fear not 
the thunder, may tremble at the still 
small voice—now is the hour for re- 
pentance—that your father’s spirit 
may carry up to Heaven tidings of a 
contrite soul saved from the company 
of sinners !” 

The young man, with much effort, 
advanced to the bed-side, and at last 
found voice to say, ‘ Father—I am 
not without the affections of nature— 
and I hurried home soon as I heard 
that the Minister had been seen rid- 
ing towards our house. I hope that 
you will yet recover—and if I have 
ever made you unhappy, I ask your 
forgiveness—for hou I may not 
think as you do on matters of religion, 
I have a human heart. Father! I 


may have been unkind, but I am not — 


cruel. I ask your forgiveness.” 
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“ Come nearer to me, William, 
kneel down by the bed-side, and let 
my hand find the head of my beloved 
son—for blindness is coming fast up- 
on me. ‘Thou wert my first-born, 
and thou art my only living son. All 
thy brothers and sisters are lying in 
the church-yard, beside her whose 


.. sweet face thine own, William, did 


once so much resemble. Long wert 
thou the joy, the pride of my soul— 
aye, too much the pride, for there 
was not in all the parish such a man, 
such a son, as my own William. If 
thy heart has since been changed, God 
may inspire it again with right 
thoughts. Could I die for thy sake— 
could I purchase thy salvation with 
the outpouring of thy father’s blood— 
but this the Son of God has done for 
thee who hast denied him! I have 
sorely wept for thee—aye, William, 
when there was none near me—even 
as David wept for Absalom—for thee, 
my son, my son !” 

A long deep groan was the only re 
ply ; but the w ome sa. of the kneel- 
ing Man was con 3 and it was 
easy to see his sufferings, his contri- 
tion, his remorse, and his despair. 
The Pastor said, with a sterner voice, 
and austerer countenance than were 
natural to him, “‘ Know you whose 
hand is now lying on your rebellious 
head? But what signifies the word fa- 
ther to him who has denied God, the 
Father of us all?” ‘ Oh! press him 
not so hardly,” said the weeping wife, 
coming forward from a dark corner of 
the room, where she had tried to con- 
ceal a in grief, — and shame, 

spare, oh! e my husband—he 
has ever been kind to io 3” and with 
that she knelt down beside him, with 
her long, soft, white arms mournfully 
and affectionately laid across his neck. 
“Go thou, likewise, my sweet little 
Jamie,” said the Elder, “ go even out 
of my bosom, and kneel down beside 
thy father and thy mother, so that 
I may bless you all at once, and with 
one yearning prayer.” The child did 
as that solemn voice commanded, 
and knelt down somewhat timidly by 
his father’s side ; nor did that unhap- 
Py man decline encircling with his 
arm the child too much neglected, but 
still dear to him as his own blood, in- 
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spite of the deadening and debasing 
influence of infidelity. 

** Put the Word of God into the hands 
of my son, and let him read aloud to 
his dying father the 25th, 26th, and 
27th verses of the eleventh chapter of 
the Gospel according to St John.” The 
Pastor went up to the kneelers, and, 
with a voice of pity, condolence, and 
pardon, said, “‘ There was a time when 
none, William, could read the Scrip- 
tures better than couldst thou—can it 
be that the son of my friend hath for- 
gotten the lessons of his youth?” He 
had not forgotten them—there was no 
need for the repentant sinner to lift up 
his eyes from the bed-side. The sa 
cred stream of the Gospel had worn a 
channel in his heart, and the waters 
were again flowing. With a choked 
voice he said, ‘‘ Jesus said unto her, 
I am the resurrection and the life: 
he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live: And 
whosoever liveth, and believeth in me, 
shall never die. Believest thou this ? 
She saith unto him, Yea, Lord: I be- 
lieve that thou art the Christ, the Son 
of God, which should come into the 
world.” 

‘¢ That is not an unbeliever’s voice,” 
said the dying man triumphantly ; nor, 
William, hast thou an unbeliever’s 
heart. Say that thou believest in 
what thou hast now read, and thy fa 
ther will die happy!” “I do be- 
lieve ; and as thou forgivest me, so 
may I be forgiven by my Father 
who is in heaven.” 

The Elder seemed like a man sud- 
denly inspired with a new life. His 
faded eyes kindled—his pale cheeks 
glowed—his palsied hands seemed to 
wax strong—and his voice was clear 
as that of manhood in its prime. “ In- 
to thy hands, oh God, I commit my 
spirit.”—and so saying, he gently 
sunk back on his pillow; and I thought 
I heard a sigh. There was then a 
long deep silence, and the father, and 
mother; and child, rose from their 
knees. The eyes of us all were turned 
towards the white placid face of the 
Figure now stretched in everlasting 
rest ; and without lamentations, save 
the silent lamentations of the resigned 
soul, we stood around the DeatHu-BED 
or THE ELDER. ERremus. 
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February 28. Finished Geratpine. 
This is the best written novel, except 
Anastasius, that has been published in 
London for several years. The story 
is not much, but very pathetic and 
skilful so far as it goes. The con- 
versational style, one of the best I 
have seen—clear, — a unaf- 
fectedly elegant, an 0 spirit 
of good society. Religion is upper- 
most in the writer’s mind; but in 
these pages religion wears a character 
so pleasing, that no novel reader will 
turn from them on account of their 
serious import. It is said to be written 
by a lady—if so, she must be a charm- 
ing woman, full of _— thoughts and 
graceful feeli e very model of 
an accomplished, reflective, and affec- 
tionate English matron. 


March 5.—I have been reading 
M‘Crie’s Life of Andrew Melville 
these three days past. I began it with 
a feeling of aversion—for the Doctor’s 
puritanism is too much for my nerves 
—yet I lay the book down with re- 

and with the utmost admiration 

the talents of the author. There 

is less of remarkable incident, and less 

of pe commanding force of charac- 

ter, displayed in this work than in the 

Life of John Knox ; but it is a book 

which will interest 2 much larger class 

of readers—it " not written for Pres- 

byterians merely, but for all the scho- 
lars in the wield. 

‘Andrew Melville was born in 1545, 
of a genteel family in Fife, and, losing 
his father two years after (he fell at 
Pinkie), was educated by an uncle 
with all-paternal care and affection. 
He studied first at Montrose under 
Marselliers, a Frenchman—then at St 
Andrews—last of all at Paris—which 
last university was then every way the 
first in Europe. Here his first zealous 
love of learning was; it would seem, 
derived from hearing the lectures of 
Ramus, and his celebrated colleagues, 
Turnebus, Duretus, and the rest. 
From thence he went to-Geneva, and 
became Professor of Humanity in the 
academy, but devoted himself’ chiefly 


to theological studies, and profited, as 

might be expected from a man of his 

ardent temper, by the familiar con- 
2 


verse of such men as Beza, Joseph 
Scaliger, and his own illustrious coun. 
tryman Scrimgeour. He returned to 
Scotland a zealous Calvinist, and a 
most accomplished scholar, being in- 
vited over by his friends to take 

in the great concerns of literary and 
ecclesiastical improvement which then 
occupied the attention of his oe 
men. He was a great leader in 

Presbyterian party, and contributed 
more than any other individual to the 
long series of triumphs which termi- 


nated in the establishment of their fae . 


vourite form of church government, 
anno 1574. The aversion, however, 
felt by King James towards the doc- 
trine of Presbyterian parity, once more 
overthrew this system, soon after his 
accession to the throne of England ; 
and Melville suffered many personal 
evils, in consequence of the stubborn 
resistance he opposed to the measures 
of the court. He lay for four years in 
the Tower, and was then to 
go into exile in France, where he be- 
came Professor of Divinity in the. Pro-. 
testant University of Sedan. There he 
died in the year 1622, at the age of 
77—his health having suffered miser- 
ably from the confinement and. other 
hardships he had undergone. 

During the long period of his mid- 
dle life in Scotland, Melville was suc- 
cessively placed at the head of the two 
universities of Glasgow and St An- 
drews, and contributed most .impor- 
tant services to the whole literature of 
his country, by the great improve- 
ments he introduced into the manage~ 
ment of both these seminaries. Dr 
M‘Crie has written this part of his 
history not a whit less con amore 
that of Melville’s violent struggles a 
gainst Prelacy ; and surely it will af- 
ford much greater pleasure to the mae 
jority of his readers. In fact, it is 
the most valuable piece of literary his- 
tory that has ever appeared in Scot~ 
land ; and, taken along with Dr Ir- 
ving’s excellent Life of George Bucha- 
nan, completes a view of the li a 
spirit and habits of that age, whi 
cannot fail to impress every mind with 
a pleasing mixture of respect for the 
rs omen and affection for the persons, 
of the first great promoters of classical 
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learning in Scotland. It is melan- 
dads, bowerer, to think how utterly 
the exertions of these enlightened men 
are now-a-days forgotten by their 
countrymen ; and that the which 
ence boasted a Buchanan and a Mel~ 
ville, to say nothing of a host of minor 
con luminaries, should now 
be the of all European countries 
in point of classical attainments. If 
any thing is likely to revive the too 
long forgotten spirit, surely it must 
be the animating aiture of its liv- 
ing effects, which meets the eye in 
these delightful and mest instructive 


I wish I could s thize with 
Dr M‘Crie’s feelings on all other sub- 
jects as heartily as I do in regard to 
these, but although I am sure I have 
read the far greater part of his book 
with every Tisposition to go along 
with my author, I cannot, for my 
soul, believe that this is the sort of 

in which an accomplished scho- 

lar ev of ce cen- 
t to write hi - One can 

aly understand how a man of Mel- 
ville’s fiery temper should have spoken 
and in the stormy periods in 
which he so often directed the storm, 
with an apparent harshness, not much 
at harmony with Ais elegant accom- 
plishments and pursuits. But now 
that all is quiet in church and state— 
now that there is no fear of popery— 
and that the most bigotted Scottish 
presbyterian can scarcely have any 
fear of the encroachments of prelacy 
before his eyes—it is lamentable to see 
that the dissentions and the bigotries 
of a former, and, in most respects, a 
tuder age can so deeply influence a 
person of M‘Crie’s pitch and compass 
of intellect. The hot and burning 
wrath with which Melville might be, 
in some measure, pardoned for regard- 
ing the champions of episcopacy, a~ 
gainst whom he was for so many years 
in continual warfare—is re- 

vived with an effect most unhappy and 
most unworthy in the pages of a mo- 
dern student who has had so many 
opportunities (and used them too) for 
cooling and refining his judgment.— 
Every now and then he stops the 
thread of his interesting story to deal 
some odious sarcasm against the poli- 
ty, the ritual, even against the prac- 
teal discipline of the English church. 


We all know that Dr M‘Crie is the 
zealous, affectionate, and useful mini~ 
. Vou. VIL. 
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ster of a small congregation of dissen- 
ters from the established church of 
Scotland—and thus we can easily une 
derstand that the circumstances of his 
education and life may have been such 
as to entitle him to some measure of 
indulgence on the score of liberality. 
But when I turn from him and the 
smal] circle within which his honour- 
able exertions as an active clergyman 
have been confined, to the wide 

over which the. high and 
beautiful spirit of the English church 
has for ages shed its solemn, soothing, 
and saving lustre, it is impossible to 
prevent some of pity (to use 
the softest FF: blending with 
those which I should always wish ta 
preserve unmingled towards such a 
man and such an author as Dr M‘Crie. 
Itismuch tobe regretted, as I have said, 
that so much of a book, which every 
one must read, should have been writ~ 
ten in a tone that must give pain to the 
far greater of those best able to 
appreciate the merits of its author.— 
One of the best speci of M‘Crie’s 
style is the conclusion of his book, 
in which he sums up the character of 
its hero. 

March 12. A whole bundle of re 
views and magazines this morning-~ 
many thanks to friend Ebony, but ¥ 
cannot tead them. My taste in litera~ 
ture is entirely of the old school, I 
prefer the joint tothehachis, with what- 
ever delicacy of sauce and condiment 
it ay seasoned. It is — — 
ever, that great improvement has, 
late, taken place in the management 
of almost all these works. You can take 
up few of them without finding some- 
thing either to instruct or amuse Pees 
and the impression one receives 
turning over this great monthly budget 
of novelties is certamly a p one— 
it shows completely what a high place 
literature now occupies in the minds 
of this people—how reading has swal~ 
lowed up, over the large space of the 
land, almost all other kinds of amuse- 
ments. tle, I 

There is a great bus su 
Ebony is. at the bottom of the wh 
of it, in the department of Magazines. 
Three years ago, there was not a to- 
lerable Magazine in Britain; and now, 
it can scarcely be said, that there is 
a bad one. Such are the effects of 
one animating model, and of the 
rious principle of competition. - 
win’s second ont however, is a 

4 é 








sad falling off from the first ; without 
pts eee that wrote the Review 
of Scottish Novels, this work is 
nothing—with him it may produce us 
much amusement. I see Colburn also 
is'brushing up wonderfully—I suspect 
he has got a new Editor. It wasa pity 
to see him wasting so much fine paper 
printing and puffing upon such trash 
as he used to give us—this number is 
much «better. Both of these works, 
however, want the spring of originali- 
ty—as yet, neither of them has begun 
any thing—and they will not thrive 
merely by refacciamentos, however in- 
geniously executed they may be. Gold 
and ‘Northhouse also are better this 
month. 
Tsu , by the way, Leigh Hunt 
wrote that Heexy of his, in the Indi- 
eator, about the t authors that 
have been born and bred in London— 
—— to —— —— = them, 
, if possible, tre 
of Cockayne into it din emmmeshlo tale 
of ancient years.” ‘It is very absurd 
of him to suppose, that he is called 
the head of the Cockney School, only 
because he lives in London—we all 
know how many of the prime spirits 
of England spent their days and are 
mow spending them in the metro- 


- The truth is, that the Cockney 
School has nothing to do with London, 
considered as the magnificent and re- 
fined and intellectual capital of the 
first nation of the earth. He and his 
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little known in London as in th 
3 ci 

among a set of half-educated, 


coun Their sphere lies 

be elegant clerks, and apprentices, and 
superfine shopkeepers, and shopkeeps 
ers’ ladies—all of whom are creatures 
of the present age, and totally unlike 
any thing that ever London harbours 
ed till now. I wish old Daniel Defoe 
were alive once more—what a stro 
plain convincing letter he would write 
to the pupils of this new school, w 
the foll and conceit of which they 
are guilty. Z. has made Hunt the 
laughing-stock of all gentlemen and 
ladies ; but Daniel would have carried 
the war into the back shop, and thrown 
the story of Rimini right over the 
counter. Had he been alive, there 
would have been a dethronement in 
Cockayne long ere now. 

March 14. I have this day sent 
my nephews a copy.of Mr Ainslie’s 
little book, the Father’s Second Pres 
sent to his Family—it is a manual 
which no religious family should be 
without—and is a fit companion to his 
admirable little compendium of the 
Evidences of Christianity. 

March 16. Have you seen Mr Ni- 
colson’s Etchings of the distinguished 
men of Scotland, from pictures by 
himself? If not, buy them imme« 
diately—they are coming out in num- 
bers—and exquisite things they are. 
The head of William Allan, in the last 
Number, is by far his masterpiece—it 
is full of truth and ease, and has alk 
the effect of a Rembrandt. 





school are (largely speaking) just as 


LORD MELVILLE 


*3 MONUMENT. 


. [We are happy to have this opportunity of correcting the inaccuracy in 
point of fact contained in last Number ; but assume it as admitted, that a vere 
bal communication was made on that occasion with regard to withdrawing the 
opposition to the Monument being placed in St Andrew’s Square. Our readers, 
in consequence, will adopt the animated account of the facts now given by “ One 
of the Committee” as the correct one; and, from that basis, we think the rea- 
soning given in our former article follows even more conclusively than we 
could possibly have expected.—Eviror. | 


“MR EDITOR, 

In absence of our convener, Sir Wil- 
liam J. Hope, I feel myself not only 
excusable, but authorized to take pub- 
lic notice of an article in your Maga- 
zine for February: not with any in- 
tention of combating the opinions of 
the writer, as to the eligibility of par- 
ticular sites for the erection of the in- 
tended Monument to the late Lord 
Melville, but to correct a gross mis- 
statement of facts, which renders the 
Writer equally blamable (by abusing 


the public ear at the expense of the 
Committee), whether it proceeded 
from wilful misrepresentation or want 
of information. 

He says (page 566, second column), 
“‘ Since the preceding pages were writ- 
ten, we have heard, with mingled 
grief and astonishment, that the Com- 
mittee have, BY A MEETING ON THE 
9TH CURRENT, resolved on erecting 
the Monument at the end of Melville 
Street ; and that this was done both after 
the whole objections to its being placed 
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én. St-Andrew’s Square were witH~ 
prawn by those who had formerly 
made them, and in spite of a most vi- 
gorous and public-spirited resistance on 
the part of the leading characters of 


this city! !” 
«¢ Now mark how a plain tale shall put him 
down.” SHAKSPEARE. 


The Committee, after more than two 
years fruitless efforts, being driven 
from Arthur Seat, Salisbury Craigs, 
Calton-hill, and at last from the most 
eligible site of any, St Andrew's 
Square, finally determined on Melville 
Street, so long ago as July 1819, (as 
may be seen in the public newspapers, ) 
and the meeting on the 9th of Feb- 
ruary was not called for. the purpose of 
again deliberating on the choice of a 
site, but to examine the plans and 
specifications ; and also to fix the time 
for laying the foundation stone, which 
had been delayed from October to a 
more proper season. Could the Com- 
mittee, then, after the illiberal opposi- 
tion it met with, and the futile ob- 
jections made by two individual pro- 
ietors of St Andrew’s Square, recede 
m its purpose with any regard to 
consistency of conduct, and without 
manifest injustice to the gentleman 
who had so liberally and gratuitously 
made the offer of the situation resolved 
on, even if it were true that such op- 
position was withdrawn? But I as- 
sert, that no such offer was ever made 
to the Committee; true, there were 
two letters read at the meeting from a 
learned gentleman, one to our secre- 
tary, and the other, through a third 
erson, to Sir William Hope, in which 
e says, “‘ that after a long conversa- 
and his brother, 
HE WAS INDUCED TO THINK that they 
might be brought to withdraw their ob= 
jections!!!” And this is what this 
candid writer calls making the amende 
honourable! So the Committee was 
to begin again, at the uncertain sug- 
gestion of another person (had the 
matter continued open to negotiation, 
which I have shown it did not), and 
go over the same ground of cavil, 
which it had done for more than two 
years, with the same person! If those 
gentlemen had really wished to with- 
w, or felt ashamed of their oppo- 
sition, why did they not explicitly do 
80, and communicate the recanta- 
tion under their own hand, when it 
might have been available? And this 
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they had many opportunities of doing’ 
through the cameniol a learned ‘Lord,. 
who had taken infinite pains, in vain;to 
gain their acquiescence to our wishes. 
As to the motives which the writer 
chooses to ascribe to the Committee,) 
he is as far from the fact as «in ‘his 
other assertions, for the public may be 
assured, that .the illiberal conduct of 
the dissentient proprietors was .calcu- 
lated to produce a very different senti-: 
ment from. either splenetic feeling or: 
illhumour. Having shown, by a plain 
statement of facts, how unfounded 
this writer’s opinion is in what regards 
the amende honourable, I reply to what' 
he, with as little foundation, calls the: 
most vigorous and public-spirited re- 
sistance on the part of many of the. 
leading characters of this city to the 
adopted site ; and which consisted eh- 
tirely in a strong remonstrancé against 
it by a learned Lord already alluded 
to, (which he was fully entitled to 
make from the active and zealous part 
he took in the discussions with the 
proprietors ;) and a strong recommen- 
dation of the north end of the Mound 
in preference (for even he had no hopes 
of St Andrew's Square). Where the 
writer found the legion of leading 
characters who resisted so vigorously 
is best known to himself, for no one 
spoke on the subject but the learned 
Lord. In regard to the Mound, it 
was observed as an insuperable objec- 
tion, had we been at liberty to choose, 
that making a foundation would pro- 
bably cost £400 or £500 ; and the a- 
mount of the funds being little more 
than £3000, would with difficulty be 
made adequate to the structure itself ; 
to this the learned Lord replied, that 
he was sure £1000 would be subscrib- 
ed by the city, or inhabitants, if the 
site he recommended was adopted. 
Judging the future by the past, how- 
ever, there is little reason to suppose 
that any such sum could have been 
raised ; else, why was it not subscribed , 
before ?>—for although the structure 
bears to be a Naval Monument, the 
subscriptions never were, nor meant 
to be, confined exclusively to Naval 
Officers. And why, also, did not this 
writer, who is of such exquisite taste 
in the fine arts (in which gallant Ad- 
mirals are, in his opinion, so wofully 
deficient), why did he not become, in 
his spirit of patriotism, a contributor ?* 
Then he would have had a legitimate 





* How does ‘ One of the Committee” know that he did not? EpirorR. . , _ 


Lord Melville’s Moniment. 


Committee (which was always an 

one) nA echagry _ age 

voce ; ps wers 
nafagtien acomhell, 


tanity of such a famous diatribe on 


“* Shakspeare’s Taste, and the Musical 
Glasses.” GOLDSMITH. 
And the recommendation of himself 
ne doubt among others, on any future 
aoeasion, ‘‘ to be consulted as persons 
who have directed their talents to such 
subjects, and learned, from an acquaint 
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7 countries, the: princi« in 
ples on which the embellishment of ong 
own must depend.” The gallant Ad« 
miral, however, whose deplorable want 
of taste is so freely arraigned ‘by this 
writer, has, I doubt not, good sense 
to despise so illiberal an at. 

tack ; which savours more of a reeluse 
book-worm of a university, who hag 


ance with 


: studied Greek more than good mans 


ners, than a man of the world. I shell 
only add, that it is much easier to 
write in a closet fine-flowing periods 
respecting countries which the. writer 
never visited,* and of pillars which he 
never saw, than to open his purse and 
pay five or ten guineas for a purpose 
which will bring no return. : 


One or tHe CoMMITTER: 





_9 Here + One of the Committee” is incorrect, He ought to keep to facts, and leave 
conjectures to less judicious persons. EpiTor, 
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Tux two most remarkable men of the 
t hf are unquestionably the 

‘of Wellington and the Author 

of Waverley ; and in the history as 
well as in the extent of their reputa- 
tions, it strikes us there may be dis- 
eovered many points of coincidence. 
When Sir Arthur Wellesley sent home 
the despatches of Vimeira, and, in like 
manner, when Waverley was publish- 
. ed, no one a to have the least 
ion what magnificent doings were 
in hour ha per eee The 
most sanguine of true-hearted Eng- 
never dreamt that the star bf 
was to shed its over 
Talavera, Vittoria, and ‘T , and 
gt last quench, in excess of light, at 
Waterloo, the long ascendant planet 
of Bona ¥ Nor did the most en- 


into 
the’ same hand which had 
led him thither would guide him 

thousand successive scenes 
superior enchantment.— 
body admired the new novelist, 
talked of him, but it 
surmised among us that 
as he has 


¥ 


kindred genius of Cervantes. The 
frequency of triumph has, in both 
cases, diminished wonder—for it ig 
a troublesome thing to be always om 
the stretch of astonishment ;—so the 
eae 3 romances now, ike the 
readers Of gazettes a few years 
seem to have made up their ain 
take all miracles as matters of course, 
Had the author given us only one or 
two of his works, we should haye 
thought ‘and talked of them, as a poor 
man would of a fortunate lottery 
ticket, or an excavated pot of gold no- 
bles—but his liberality has made us 
come to think of his productions as of 
things that are simply our due ;—if 
he did not give us two or three nov 
every year, we should probably. i 
found accusing him of keeping 
something from our lawful income ;— 
at all events, we testify no more sur- 
prise, and not much more gratitude, 
when another three months bring 
another masterpiece, than a trades- 
man does when he is desired to carry 
home a stamp receipt to a good custo- 
mer at Christmas, As for the crities 
—they are fairly left behind—the pay- 
ments are made faster than they can 
register them, and they may say with 
Ot ello, that “* their occupation 1s 
ne 


This new tale of Taz Monastexy, 
for after all we must say something of 
it, relates to the period of the 
mation, and hinges, in some measure, 


- 
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upon that event ; buat it by no means 
derives its chief interest from represent- 
ing the collision of opinions which 
then took place. It is rather a sort of 
porder legend, in which the Monks 
have only an incidental part to act ; 
and its chief beauty consists in the fine 
fresh picture it reveals of the ordinary 
life and manners of various classes of 
Scottish society, not much, atall events, 
not very immediately or very conscious~ 
concerned in the great decisions of 
ght which agitated the busy up- 
intellect of the age of Elizabeth 
and Mary. The scene lies chiefly at 
an old tower or fortalice situated a- 
mong the heathy solitudes of the 
southern parts of Scotland; and the 

ions moved by the tale are such 
as might be expected from its locality. 
The scene, the incidents, the manners, 
and the passions of the piece, have all 
the appearance of bemg intensely 
familiar to the imagination of the wri- 
ter—more so, indeed, we are inclined 
to think, than in say = former 
works. It was probably the extraordi- 
nary exertions to which he had put 
himself in the composition of Ivanhoe 
that induced him to linger so very 
near home for a time after it was fi- 
nished—to ind himself after his 
1 inroad into the 
tich fields of England, with the com- 


ee uiet enjoyments of his own 
weedaide ta harmed over the si- 
lence of his own ral glens, the 
music of his own haunted mountain- 
brooks—and the calm domestic magni- 
ficence of that unrivalled landscape 
where the eye dwells with never-ceas- 


La 


ing delight in the stately beauty of 
 Melrese— 


** Seen far and dim amid the yellow light.” 
In a certain sense, too, (although 
on is no ry aby saps and eapenest 
e piece) it may id, that the 
reading of the Monastery is a calm 
enjoyment compared with the reading 
of Ivanhoe. Nothing can be more de- 
lightful; but nothing at the same 
time can be more quict.. The differ- 


ent scenes spread themselves out in a 


variegated and easy succession ; 
and tote wes thee chon in the pro- 
gress of the plot that require either 
much stretch of attention or much ex- 
ercise of recollection. No character 
entirely of a new species (with a single 
excep soon to be. noticed) is 
brought upon the field; most. of the 
personages indeed have a resemblance 
to some of those which have appeared 
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in the author’s Own novels or poetné 
before, and therefore the interest felt 
by the reader procéeds chiefly’ from 
the incidents by which the characters 
are put in motion. Now this ‘is the 
species of novel which exacts ‘least. 
mental “tee yr peruser, and 
carries him along, by takin, 
hold of his oursotel’ hana fe ri 
be amused with new combinatiofis of 
character is a mere-intellectual exer= 
cise ; but the strongest excitement that: 
can be drawn from reading is produced 
by being enthralled with the interest 
of events and of passions springing 
from situations. A good fiction of the 
latter sort (and the M is an 
admirable one) goes through the mind 
like a salutary storm: It in some 
measure expends the activity of the 
passions without doing any mischief, 
Sipeoalis the incidents are so contriv- 
ed as to bring the feelings which have 
been cxcited to a just and proper con- 
clusion. Whatever violent emotions 
may have been awakened in the course 
narrative, its catastrophe should, 
if possible, beseech ‘us to. restore/ the 
mind to a state of equilibrium, and 
dismiss the reader satisfied. with hay+ 
ing seen out the moral. tendency and 


subjected—and in that point of: view 
194 ermeep morals are very frequently 
t. WT RIAA cis 


say, of Melrose, tenanted by the wi- 
dow of a church vassal, who has: jus 
been slain at the battle of Pinkie. The 
aap ah state <f the country, Y 
occupation of a. of 
frontier by the Englich m ee 
tector Somerset, is 
doubly dangerous to i 
no guide or guardian like thei 
of my rae mer ion. ‘The icabual 
visit, therefore; of an English foraging 
party is sufficient to.throw the widow 
of Simon Glendinning into deadly fear 
for herself and her children—but-the 
eommander of the troop, Stawart Bel- 
ton, has pity on the family of a sokiier, 
and grants them @ protection, which 
not only secures thertselyes from fu- 
ture insult, but attracts the envy 
neighbours that had hitherto. been: 
customed to regard them':as in: 
things greatly their inferiors. In| 
is found no less 


number of these 
person than the of Avenel—the 
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widow of a powerful Baron, . who also 
had fallen in the slaughter of Pinkie. 
This lady has only one child, a daugh- 
ter, the rightful heiress of her father’s 
ions, but extruded from them 
(es was the custom of these turbulent 
ys) by a fierce and cruel uncle, Ju- 
lian of Avenel, the brother of the de- 
ceased Baron. The high-born dame, 
and her injured orphan, meditate only 
a tempo refuge in the favoured 
tower of ‘eadene ; but by degrees 
the two widows find pm happy 
together, and Mary Avenel grows up 
to the verge of woinanhood beneath the 
same roof with the two boys of Simon 
Glendinning, sharing in all their les- 
sons and in most of their sports; the 
sisterly arbitress of all their disputes 
—and by degrees the object of more 
than brotherly love to them both. 
Halbert, the eldest of the boys, is high, 
haughty, active, spirited—Edward, the 
younger, calm of temper, studious, 
retreating, but both are generous, and 
both in their several ways are beauti- 
ful youths. Mary herself, timid and 
delicate, leans with the natural in- 
stinct of her sex to the robuster stay ; 
but the inequality of rank prevents ei- 
ther of her foster-brethren from ex- 
pressing in words, feelings which, as 
t, indeed, they themselves can scarce- 
y be su to understand ; their 
rivalry is not only quiet but almost 
inconscious, and scarcely disturbs for 
a moment the purity of their brotherly 
affection for each other. Their pur- 
suits, however, are from infancy dif- 
ferent, like their dispositions ; and ex- 
cepting the flow of domestic affections, 
and the warmer flow of their love, the 
have little in common. 

Avenel is about fifteen years 
old, when her mother’s health, long 
feeble, begins entirely to give way, 
and a priest is sent from Me (for 
the Benedictines were willing to shew 
popes to the blood of a family that 

of old enriched their Monastery) 

to attend her deathbed. But the Con- 
fessor discovers in her chamber a copy 
of the Bible in black letter, and clasp- 
ed with silver, which he hears with 
~ and astonishment the lady has 
in. the custom of reading, and 

loses no time in returning to his ab- 
bey with this alarming proof of the 
extent to which the new doctrines of 
heresy had been gaining ground, even 
in regions most within the control of 
the church. As he is about to ford 
the Tweed with the Bible in his arms, 





a female, alone and in sorrow, 


natured Monk allows her to mount:on 
his horse behind him. They reach 
the middle stream in safety ; 
suddenly, the horse plunges into the 
deepest water, and the female; stand« 
ing up and singing, as he swims down« 
ward, in wild and fearful accents, is 
suspected by her companion to be 
some being of no mortal mould... He 
is plunged over head in the 

and gives himself up for lost; but; 
by-and-by, finds himself lying safe on 
the shore, by the side of his Monas« 
tery, having lost nothing but the Bible, 
which has vanished along with his 
mysterious companion. The account 
he gives of his adventure is received 
with suspicion by his brethren, who 
naturally enough suppose that his fears 
had taken away from the accuracy of 
his perceptions ; but the discovery of 
the Bible, in the Tower of Glendearg; 
is a thing not so easily to be got over; 
and to inquire into the history of that 
dangerous volume, and the extent to 
which it had been studied by the two 
families of the tower—the Sub-prior, 
who is in truth the moving and gnid+ 
ing spirit of his convent, immediately 
undertakes a journey in person. He 
arrives too late to witness the death.of 
Lady Avenel; but, to his astonish- 
ment, if not to his terror, he finds the 
same book, which Father Philip had 
carried away, again lying in safety by 
the side of the bed on which her re- 
mains are extended. Unable to ace 
count for what he sees—for the whole 
family agree in saying that the book 
had been removed by Philip, and re- 
stored they knew not how—he once 
more gets possession of the clasped 
volume, and sets off on his return. 
The sagacious Sub-prior, however, 
fares no better than simple Father 
Philip. A strange form glides once 
and again before him on his. path—he 
is thrown from his horse; and on 
reaching the abbey, finds that the 
Bible of Lady Avenel has been taken 
from him by the way. Having lived 
for many years in Rome, the accom- 
plished and learned Eustace is free 
from the grosser superstitions of his 
order in Scotland; but there is some- 
thing in all this that baffles his pene- 
tration. More than half convinced 
that some supernatural agency watches 
with peculiar attention over the fa 
mily at Glendearg, he repeats his vir 
sits from time to time to that deserted 


(‘Mare 
him to — her over ; and the goods 
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wiver, and, Uy degrees becomes dee 
ly interested in the daughter of the 


house of Avenel, and the sons of Simon 
Glendinning. Edward, the younger 
of the boys, in particular, displays a 
turn and talent for study which cap- 
tivates the zealous churchman, and he 
lends his best aid in directing his edu- 
=e 
e supernatural appearances, in 
the mean time, which ‘first brought 
Father Eustace to be a visitor at Glen- 
dearg, have not been confined to him 
and Father Philip. Mary Avenel was 
born on All-hallow’s Eve, and once, 
in privil of that favoured hour, 
had seen the shade of her father—‘“ a 
tleman with a light breast-plate, 
ike what I have seen lang syne when 
we dwelt at Avenel—* * * black- 
haired, black-eyed, with a peaked 
black-beard,” said the child; “ and 
many a fold of pearling round his 
neck and hanging down his breast 
over his breast-plate ; and he had a 
beautiful hawk, with silver bells stand- 
ing on his left hand, with a crimson 
ailk-hood upon its head”——Twice 
had Halbert Glendinning seen a White 
Lady sitting Wy herself in the glen, 
wringing her hands and lamenting, 
and vanishing into thin air when he 
drew near. Once had he heard her 
voice. The first of these apparitions 
was nothing but what was quite in 
conformity with the popular belief 
concerning the mystical character of 
the Hallowed E’en ;—the other—the 
apparition of the White Lady—was a 
circumstance more peculiar. ‘The man- 
ner and occasion of the vision coin- 
cided with and confirmed the belief 
of the country-people, that a creature 
of some mysterious nature watched 
over the fortunes of the house of Ave- 
nel.’ Filled with this belief, young 
Halbert, in his love for the orphan of 
that lineage, dares to seek the scene of 
the White Lady’s supposed abode, and 
to ety efficacy of a spell which, as 
she herself told him, possessed 
the power of commanding her ap- 
pearance, 

“ In the beginning of their studies, Hal- 
bert had been their school companion. But 
the boldness and impatience of his disposi- 
tion, soon quarrelled with an occupation, in 
which, without assiduity and unremitted at- 
tention, no progress was to be expected. 
The Sub-prior’s visits were at i in- 
tervals, and often weeks would intervene 
between them, in which case Halbert was 
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sure to forget all that’ had been 

for him to:learn, ‘and much which be hed 
partly acquired before. His deficiences' on 
these occasions gave him pain, but it was 
not of that sort which produces amend- 
ment. C4 

‘* For a time, like all who are fond of 
idleness, he endeavoured to detach the at- 
tention of his brother and) Mary Avenel 
from their task, rather than to. learn his 
own, and such dialogues as the following 
would ensue. 

‘© ¢ Take your bonnet, Edward, and 
make haste—the Laird of Colmslie is’ at 
the head of the glen with his hounds.” 

** * I care. not, Halbert,’ answered the 
younger brother ; ‘ two brace of dogs may 

ill a deer without my being there to: see 
them, and I must help Mary Avenel with 
her lesson.’ 

** * Ay, you will labour at the Monk’s 
lessons till you turn monk yourself,’ an- 
swered Halbert—* Mary, will you go with 
me, and I will shew you the cushat’s nest I 
told you of ?” 

** © I cannot go with you, Halbert,’ an- 
swered Mary, ‘* because I must study this 
lesson—it will take me to learn it—E 
am sorry I am so dull, for if I could get my 
task as fast as Edward, I should like to go 
with you.’ 

** ¢ Should you, indeed ?’ said Halbert ; 
‘then I will wait for you—and what: is 
more, I will try to get my lesson also.” 

“« With a smile and a sigh he took up 
the primer, and began heavily to con over 
the task which had been assigned him. As 
if banished from the society of the two 
others, he sate sad and solitary in one of 
the deep window recesses; and in vain 
struggling with the difficulties of his. task, 
and his disinclination to learn it, he found 
himself involuntarily engaged in watchi 
the movements of the other two students; 
instead of toiling any longer. , 

‘* The picture which Halbert looked upon 
was delightful in itself, but some how or 
other it afforded very little pleasure to him. 
The beautiful girl, with looks of simple, 
yet earnest anxiety, was bent on disentang- 
ling those intricacies which obstructed her 
progress to knowledge, and looking ever 
and anon to Edward for assistance, while 
seated close by her side, and watchful to 
remove every obstacle from her way, he 
seemed at once to be proud of the progress 
which his pupil made, and of the assistance 
which he was able to render her. There 
was a bond betwixt them, a strong and in- 
teresting tie, the desire of obtaining know- 
ledge, the pride of surmounting difficulties. 

‘* Feeling most acutely, yet ignorant of 
the nature and source of his own emotion, 
Halbert could no longer etidure to look 
upon this quiet scene, but starting up, 
dashed his book from him, and exclaimed 
aloud—** To the fiend I bequeath all books, 


and the dreamers that make them—lI would 
a score of Southrons would come up the 
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‘ Where can your brother be Rds 
ward ?—what book ?—what . he 
talk of ?? 

“* © It avails not guessing,’ said Ed. 
. ward. ‘ Halbert is angry—he knows not 


why, and 
us go again to our lessons, and he will 
come home when he has tired himself with 
scrambling among the crags as usual.’ 

** But Mary’s anxiety on account of Hale 
bert seemed more deeply rooted. She de. 
clined prosecuting the task in which thep 
had been so ingly e under the 
excuse of an head-ache ; nor could Edward 
prevail upon her to resume it again that 
morning. 

** Meanwhile Halbert, his head anbon- 
netted, his features swelled with jealous an- 
ger, and the tear still in his eye, sped up 
the wild and upper extremity of the little 
valley of Gle with the sped of a ree~ 
buck, chusing, as if in desperate defiance 
of the difficulties of the way, the wildest and 
most dangerous paths, and voluntarily ex- 
posing himself an hundred times to dangers 
which he might have ~<— by turni 
a little aside them. It seemed as 
he wished his course to be as straight as 
that of the arrow to its mark. 

** He arrived at length in a narrow and 
secluded cleugh or deep ravine, which tan 
down into the valley, and contributed a 
scanty rivulet to the supply of the brook 
with which Glendearg is watered. Up this 
he with the same precipitate haste 
which had marked his departure from the 
tower, nor did he pause and look around 
him, until he had reached the fountain from 
which the rivulet had its rise. 

“* Here Halbert stopped short, and cast 
a gloomy, and almost a frightened 
around Bin, A huge rock rose he ond 
from a cleft of which grew a wild holly- 
tree, whose dark green branches rustled 
over the spring which arose beneath. The 
banks on either hand rose so high, and ap« 
proached each other so closely, that it was 
only when the sun was in its meridian 
height, and during the summer solstice, 
that its rays could reach the bottom of the 
chasm in which he now stood. But it was 
now summer, and the hour was noon, 80 
that the unwonted reflection of the sun was 
dancing in the pellucid fountain. 

* ¢ It is the season and the hour,” said 
Halbert to himself; ‘ and now 1——I might 
soon become wiser than Edward with all 
his pains. Mary should see whether he 
alone is fit to be consulted, and to sit by 
her side, and hang over her as she reads, 
and point out every word and every letter— 
and she loves me better than him—I am 
sure she does—for she comes of noble blood, 
and scorns sloth and cowardice—and do } 
myself not stand here slothful and cowardly 
as any priest of them all ?—Why should I 
fear to call upon this form—this shape ?— 


of he knows not what; let 


Already have I endured the vision, and 
why not again ?—-W hat can it do to me, who 
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als } Maid of Avenel. 
Noon gleams on the Lake— 
__ Noon glows on the Fell— 
Wake thee, O wake, 
White Maid of Avenel.’ 

_ These lines were hardly uttered, when 
there stood tlie figure of a lady clothed in 
white, within three steps of Halbert Glen- 
dinning 


+ 


« © T guess "twas frightful there to see 
~ ‘A lady richly clad as she— 


* Beautiful exceedingly.’ ” 
* * * 
. We have no inclination to damp the 


reader’s curiosity by telling him all 
that passes between the spirit and Hal- 
bert after dinner. It is enough to 
know, that from the hours of this inter- 
Po 
entirely changed, gh hopes, hi 
ambitions, and high pik tty fil 
his breast ; and when he wonders at 
the conscious transformation, and some 
time after demands from the White 
Lady herself an explanation of its 
eausé, it is thus she answers him : 
“ Ask thy heart, whose secret cell 
Is fill’ with Mary Avenel ! 
Ask thy pride, w y scornful look 
In Mary’s view it will not brook ? 
Ask it, why thou seek’st to rise 
Among the mighty and the wise,— 
bid op spurn’st why Jovy lot,— 
mes are —_ 
Why thew would in bloody strife 
Mend thy luck or lose thy life? 
Ask thy heart, and it tell, 
ing from its secret cell, 
for Mary Avenel.” 
- But busier scenes of action are soon 
ned on him, in we has 80r8 
dant opportunity for displaying the el- 
evating chaaiges. that have taken place 
in his character. 
The solitude of the tower of Glen- 
dearg is broken, at the beginning of 
ox, VI. 
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the second voliuthe, by the strival of # 


heart; succession of visitors. OF these, the 
- first dre the: Miller of the Monasté 


old Happet is his’ name)’ atid’ his 
hter, a rustic beaufy an sanged 
Mysie Happer, the queen of all the 
May-poles on the borders of the Tweed: 
The Miller’s journey has been under= 
taken solely with the view of looking 


after his mulctures, but the 
of widow Glendinning is ssentavaall 
into the excess of cordiality, no= 


a 
tion which comes into her Doail 
marrying Halbert and, Mysie, and so 
putting a stop to those wild ard un= 
settled longings after travel and adven= 
ture, whic is afraid may soon de< 
prive her of the company of her‘sos. 
The Miller seems to have no objections 
to this plan, which he soon detects ; 
s <2» —— to the mill, leaves 

ind him his blooming damsel, to 
spend a few weeks at the Tower. The 
affections of the Maid of the Mill, 
however, aré destined to be captivated 
by a more courtly swain. 
This is Sir Piercie Shafton, a gallant 
of the highest fashion of the day, from 
the stately court of the virgin Queen 
of England ; who, in consequence of 
his having been implicated in some of 
the plots of the Catholic noblemen of 
the northern counties, is forced to seek 
refuge for a season, from the vigilance 
of the English land marchers, in the 
territory of Scotland. The close con< 
nexion between ox Murray and 
the government of Elizabeth, prevents 
him from putting himself within reach 
of the Scottish court, but he seeks and 
obtains such assurance of safety as 
afrd 1a a good Catholi, sullring 
rd to a Catholic. i 
under the ts of his aversion to the 
new doctrine of Protestantism. 
Monks, however, dare not openly re- 
ceive the fugitive within the walls of 
their Monastery, but they commend 
him to the hospitality of their remote 
vassal in the Tower of Glendéarg, and 
le arrives there one finé summer? 
morning, under the guidance of 4 
bold borderer, Christie. of the Clint- 
hill, (a modification of William. of 
Deloraine) to astonish all the natives 
with his Italianized fopperies, and 
above all, to work sad havoc in the 
susceptible heart of Mysie Happer. 
This maiden is by far the best. Scot« 
tish lassie the author has ever painted. 
She inspires, indeed, less t then 
Jeanie Deans, but is mfinitely 
4 
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-and his mulberry. 
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more gaptivating ; and, on the whole, 
hex love for the gay Sir Piercie Shafton, 
coloured velvets, 
slashed with white satin, is viewed by 
the reader with more sympathy than 
the attachment of Jeanie to Reuben 
Butler, the Dominie of Libberton. 
Accustomed only to the sight of coun- 
try herds and border marauders, she 
has the misfortune to contemplate Sir 
Piercie in one of his most irresistible 
suits, and so long that her whole 
soul loses itself among the hues ex- 
hibited by this glowing Phoebus. The 
Knight, in the meanwhile, is far from 
dreaming of the effect his charms are 
producing on the heart of the “ Mol- 
endinary Rustical,” (for so in his Eu- 
phuistic tongue he calls her) he con- 
descends to make his court to no less 
a person than the young lady Avenel, 
and even that is merely pour passer le 
temps. Mary listens to the fine hyper- 
bolical unintelligible phraseology then 
in fashion among the dandies of Eng- 
land, with perfect indifference ; but 
not so her lover, Halbert Glendinning. 
Stung to madness by the cool contempt 
with which himself is treated by the 
new inmate of his paternal Tower, and 
jealous of the effect of his finery in the 
eyes of his mistress, the boy does all 
he can to provoke a quarrel,—but in 
vain. At last he has recourse once 
more to the well-known spell, and 
the White Lady of the Fountain. 
She gives him a silver Bodkin from 
her hair, the sight of which, she 
assures him, will effectually rouse the 
wrath of the stranger ; and Halbert is 
not long of trying the efficacy of this 
expedient. The history of this charm- 
ed influence is not explained ; but the 
moment Sir Piercie sees the bodkin, 
certain it is his rage passes all bounds, 
and a challenge forthwith is given and 
received, to fight out the quarrel at 
day-break in the glen. ‘The same day 
the. Abbot of Melrose comes in person 
to meet Sir Piercie at the Tower, and 
the visit is described with much truth 
and humour. 
** The smoking haunch now stood upon 
table ; a napkin, white as snow, was, 
with due reverence, tucked under the chin 
of the Abbot by the Refectioner; and nought 
was wanting to commence the repast, save 
the presence of Sir Piercie Shafton, who at 
length appeared, glittering like the sun, in 
a carnation-velvet doublet, slashed and puff- 
ed out with cloth of silver, his hat of the 
newest bloek, surrounded by a hat-band of 
goldsmith’s work, while around his neck he 
wore a collar of gold, set with rubies and 


: 


topazes 80 rich, that it vindicated his anxie. 

for the safety of his baggage from ' 
founded upon his love of mere finery. 
gorgeous collar or chain, resembling those 
worn by the knights of the highest orders of 
chivalry, fell down on his breast, and termi- 
nated in a medallion. 

‘* * We waited for Sir Piercie Shafton,’ 
said the Abbot, hastily assuming his place 
in the great chair which the Kitchener ad- 
vanced to the table with ready hand. 

‘* * | pray your pardon, reverend father 
and my good lord,’ replied that pink of 
courtesy ; * I did but wait to cast my riding 
slough, and to transmew myself into some 
civil form meeter for this worshipful com- 


> 


y- 

** © T cannot but praise your gallantry, 
Sir Knight,’ said the Abbot, ‘ and your ptu- 
dence also, for chusing the — time to 
appear thus adorned. Certes, had that good- 
ly chain been visible in some part of your 
late progress, there was risk that the lawful 
owner might have parted company there- 
with.” - 

“‘ ¢ This chain, said your reverence?’ 
answered Sir Piercie ; ‘ surely it is but a toy, 
a trifle, a slight thing, which shews but 
poorly with this doublet-—marry, when I 
wear that of the murrey-coloured, double- 
piled Genoa velvet, puffed out with ciprus, 
the gems, being relieved and set off by the 
darker and more grave ground of the stuff, 
show like stars giving a lustre through dark 
clouds.’ : 

** © T nothing doubt it,’ said the Abbot, 
* but I pray you to sit down at the board.’ 

** But Sir Piercie had now got into his 
element, and was not easily in . 
* I own,’ he continued, ‘ that slight as the 
toy is, it might perchance have had some 
captivation for Julian—Santa Maria !’ said 
he, interrupting himself ; ‘ what was I about 
to say, and my fair and beauteous Protec- 
tion, or shall I rather term her my Discre- 
tion, here in presence—lIndiscreet hath it 
been in your Affability, O most lovely 
Discretion, to suffer a stray word to have 
broke out of the pen-fold of his mouth, that 
might overleap the fence of civility, and 
Trespass on the manor of decorum,’ 

‘* « Marry!’ said the Abbot, somewhat 
impatiently, ‘ the greatest discretion that I 
can see in the matter is, to eat our victuals 
being hot—Father Eustace, say the Bene- 
dicite, and cut up the haunch.? 

*¢ The Sub-prior readily obeyed the first 
part of the Abbot’s injunction, but -paused 
upon the second—* It is Friday,. most. te- 
verend,’ he said in Latin, desirous that thé 
hint should escape, if possible, the ears of 
the stranger. 

“* ¢ We are travellers,’ said the Abbot in 
reply, ‘ and viatoribus licitum est——Y ou 
know the canon—a traveller must eat what 
food his hard fate sets before him.—I grant 
you all a dispensation to eat flesh this day, 
conditionally that you, brethren, say the 
Confiteor at curfew time, that the knight 
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ve als to his ability, and that all and 
each of you fast from flesh on such day 
vithi the next month that shall seem most 


“ While the Abbot was thus stating the 
conditions on which his ao was 
granted, he had already half finished a slice 
of the noble haunch, and now washed it 
down with a flagon of rhenish, modestly 
tem with water. 

** © Well is it said,’ he observed, as he re- 
quired from the Refectioner another slice, 
* that virtue is its own reward ; for though 
this is but humble fare, and hastily prepar- 
ed, and eaten in a poor chamber, I do not 
remember me of having had such an appe- 
tite since I was a simple brother in the Ab- 
bey of Dundrennan, and was wont to la- 
bour in the garden from morning until 
nones, when our Abbot struck the cymba- 
lum. Then would I enter keen with hun- 
get, parched with thirst, (da mihi vinum 
queso, et merum sit,) and partake with ap- 
petite of whatever was set before us, ac- 
cording to our rule ; feast or fast-day, cari- 
las or penitentia, was the same tome. [ 
had no stomach complaints then, which 
now crave both the aid of wine and choice 

» to render my food acceptable to 


my and easy 0 : 
"+ It may be, holy father,’ said the Sub- 


prior, * an occasional ride to the extremity 
of Saint Mary’s patrimony, may have the 


same effect on your health as the air 
of the gi at Dundrennan.’ 
“*Perchance, with our patroness’s bless- 


ing, such progresses may advan us,” 
= the Abbot; ‘ having an eal eye 
that our ‘venison is carefull illed by some 


that is master of his craft.’ 

“ “If the Lord Abbot will it me, 
said the Kitchener, ‘ I think the best way 
to assure his lordship on that important 
point, would be to retain as a yeoman- 
pricker, or deputy-ranger, the eldest son of 
this good woman, Dame Glendinning, who 
is hére to wait upon us. I should know by 
mine office what belongs to killing of game, 
and I can safely pronounce that never saw 
1, or any other coguinarius, a bolt so justly 
org It has cloven the very heart of the 


“** What speak you to us of one 
shot, father,’ said ‘Sir Piercié ; * I f= 
avise you that such no more maketh a shoot- 
yy doth one swallow make a summer 
—I have seen this springald. of whom 
and if his hand can send forth his 
as boldly as his tongue doth utter 
presumptuous speeches, I will own him as 
good an archer as Robin Hood.’ 
“* Marry,’ said the Abbot, ‘ and it is 









fitting we know the truth of this matter from 
the dame herself, for ill-advised were we to 
give way to any rashness in this matter, 
whereby the bounties which heaven and 
out patroness provide might be unskilfully 
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of Pinkey with an arrow-shot, while he was 
fighting under the Kirk’s banner, as became 
a liege vassal of the Halidome. He was a 
valiant man, please your reverence, and an 
honest ; and saving that he loved a pit of 
venison, and shifted for his living at a time 
as Border-men will sometimes do, I wot 
nought of sin that he did. And yet, though 
I have paid for mass after mass to the mat- 
ter of a forty shilling, besides a quarter of 
wheat and four firlots of rye, I can have ne 
pero et yet that he has been delivered 
Tom tory.” i 

«}' Dame,” said the Lord Abbot, 
‘ this shall be looked into heedfully ; and 
since thy husband fell, as thou sayest, in 
the Kirk’s quarrel, and under her banner, 
rely upon it that we will have him out of 
purgatory forthwith—that is, always pro- 
viding he be there. But it is not of thy 
husband whom we now devise to speak, but 
of thy son; not of a shot Scotsman, but of 
a shot deer—Wherefore I say, answer me. 
to the point, is thy son a practised archer, 
ay or no ?” 

** * Alack! my reverend lord,’ answer- 
ed the widow; ‘and my croft-would be 
better tilled, if I could answer your reve- 
rence that he is not. Practised archer !— 
marry, holy sir, I would he would practice 
something else—cross-bow and long-bow, 
hand-gun and hack-but, falconet and saker, 
he can shoot with them all. And if it would 
please this right honourable gentleman, our 
guest, to hold out his hat at the distance of 
an hundred yards, our Halbert shall send 
shaft, bolt, or bullet through it, (so that 
right honourable gentleman swerve not, but 
hold out steady,) and I will forfeit a quar- 
ter of barley if he touch but a knot of his 
ribbands. I have seen our old Martin do 
as much, and so has our right reverend the 
Sub-Prior, if he be pleased to remember 
it.” 

**¢][ am not like to 
said Father Eustace;- ‘ for I knew not 
which most to admire, the composure of the 
young marksman, or the steadiness of the 
old mark. Yet I not to advise 
Sir Piercie Shafton to subject his valuable 
beaver, and yet more valuable person, to 
such a risk, unless it should be his own es- 

ial pleasure.’ ” 

‘+ © Be assured it is not,” said Sir Piercie 


Shafton, something hastily, ‘ be well as- 


it, dame,’ 
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dinning, ‘ and kiss 
his ip’s hand, for the grace which he 
has granted to thy son.’ 


“* They then, as if they had been chaunt- 
ing the service and the responses, set off in 
asort of duetto, enumerating the advant- 
ages of the situation. ; 

a a. ~~~ 

ly-gaskins every Pentecost,’ said the 
Giucksoer 
_ “* Four marks by the year at Candle. 
mas,’ answered the Refectioner. 

** © An hogshead of ale at Marttemas, of 
the double strike, and single ale ‘at pleasure, 
as he shall agree with the Cellarer’ 
‘ ¢ Who is a reasonable man,’ said the 
Abbot, ‘and will encourage an active ser- 
vant of the confent.’ 

*** A mess of broth and a dole of mut- 
ton or beef, at the Kitchener's, on each high 
holiday,’ resumed pe apogee 

rr of two cows a rey 
on Our Eeonaion answered his bro- 
ther officer. 

*« © An ox-hide to make buskins of year- 
ys because of the brambles,’ ech the 


** 6 And various other uisites, gue 
nune prescribere longum,’ said the Abbot, 
summing, with his own lordly voice, the 
advantages attached to the office of convent- 
ual bow-bearer.’ ” 

Halbert Glendinning, however, hav- 
ing resisted all these fascinating offers, 
leads out Sir Piercie at dawn of day, 
on pretence of a hunting-match, and 
conducts him instinctively, as it were, 
to the brink of the haunted fountain 
in the ge of the fairies. oaths 

uestered .spot, - are 
sifke astonished to find a grave read 
dug by the. side of the mysterious well, 
but Halbert, more accustomed to won- 
ders, soon believes that this is the work 
of the White Lady, and never doubts 
that it is destined to receive either his 
own corpse or that of his antagonist, 
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They fight.—And in spite of the skij 
of ‘he Euphuist, Halbert ruts hin 
through the body at one bold ‘paag, 
The Knight lies weltering in gore upon 
the sod, and the agony of the peasant 
is as impetuous as his rage had been 
oe ik spumed his bloody shoe 

“ He is bi from his 
foot, and repeated the spell with which. 
reader is well acquainted ; but there 
heither voice, apparition, nor signal of 
swer. The youth, im the impatience of 
despair, and with the rash hardihood which 
formed the basis of his character, 
aloud, ‘ Witch —Sorceress— Fiend !—art 
thou. deaf to my cries of help, and 90 
ready to appear and answer those of ven. 
geahce ? Arise and speak to me, or I will 
choke up thy fountain, tear down thy holly. 
bush, and leave thy haunt as waste and hare, 
as thy fatal assistance has made me waste of 
comfort and bare of counsel !’——This furi. 
ous and raving invocation was suddenly in. 
a distant sound, resembling a 
hollo, from the gorge of the ravine: * Now 
may Saint Mary be praised,” said the youth, 
hastily’ fastening his sandal, ‘ I hear the 
voice of some living man, who may give 
me counsel and help in this fearful extre 


i Fea 


mity.” 
He rushes down the v » and ere 
long meets ‘a solitary traveller, whose 


aid he implores for the wounded Eng 
lishman. . The traveller is old, ‘how- 
ever, and feeble, and sometime elapses 
ere they reach the scene of strife— 
where, strange to tell, almost all traces 
of the work of blood - have already va 
nished—the grave, which had been 
seen open before the combat, is filled 
up and covered again with its disse- 
vered sod—and Halbert shudders at 
the rapidity with which the fate of 
his adversary has been buried in dust 
and oblivion. He is comforted in his 
despair by the old traveller, who tums 
out to be Henry Warden, one of the 
early reformers then newly arrived in 
Scotland to assist in completing the 
great work of Knox. Halbert undet- 
stands little, and cares less, about thé 
new creed preached to him by the gos 
peller, but he easily perceives that the 
old man has reason on his side, when 
he points out to him the necessity of 
avoiding the tower of Glendearg, and 
the territories of the Monastery. 
he has so grievously pro 
joins the journey of Warden, who 
conducts him, by the close of the same 
evening, to the castle of Avenel, the 
residence of Mary’s uncle Julian. A 
uarrel, however, which occursbee 
tween the reformer and this. ferocious 
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aron, in consequence of the freedom 
with which the former rebukes the 
Jatter for the licentiousness of his life, 
converts the castle of Avenel into a 

not of refuge, but of captivity, 
beth Halbert and his companion. 
Unable to make ay 1a y exertion 
in his own behalf, old man sub- 
mits, for the present, to his fate, but 
the ingenuity and strength of Hal- 
bert place escape within his reach.— 
He receives, from Warden, letters of 
recommendation to the Regent Mur- 
ray—and having swam the loch in 
which the castle is situated, sets out 
on his journey to the capital of Scot- 


The family at the tower, in the 
meantime, are waiting, hour after 
hour, in anxious suspense for the re+ 
turn of Halbert and their guest—of 
neither of whom any thing has been 
seen or heard during the whole space 
of theday. The reader already knows 
what has become of Halbert, but he 
will be surprised to hear that Sir 
Piercie Shafton is the first, after all, 
who returns to the tower. It is night» 
fall ere he arrives—he comes in alone, 
sound in health to all appearance, save 
one scar on his breast, which has not 
the look of a new one, bet his clothes 
betray traces of blood, and the suspi- 
cion of the family is naturally excited 
that his quarrel of the evening before 
has terminated in combat, and that 
the young peasant has fallen by the 
hand of this accomplished swordsman. 
In vain does Shafton invoke all the 
powers of Heaven to witness that the 
only wound received in the combat 

been that - his own a 
appearance of the scar gives the lie to 
what he asserts, and Edward Glen- 
dinning assuming, in his turn, a cha- 
racter of unwonted ardour and deter- 
mination, prepares to sacrifice the 
stranger to the manes of his murder- 
ed brother. Eustace, the sub-prior, 
however, has learned, as we have seen, 


insists that Sir Piereie’ shall be 

i till - morning, 
when the ‘scene of strife’ may be ex~ 
amined; and the offender handed over 
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he has acquired over his pupil Ed- 
ward, he at last, with great difficulty, 
prevails—and Shafton is guarded, dur- 
ing the nap Hed brother and a 
strong party of his kinsmen and neigh- 
bours, all, like him, burning to re- 
venge the death of Halbert. The 
widowed mother fills. the tower with 
her lamentations while Mary of 
Avenel retires to her solitary chamber 
to devour her yet deeper grief in si- 
lence. ‘| 
It is now that the love of Mysie 
Happer is to show itself in all its force. 
While thoughts of grief or of ven- 
— fill all the rest, her. gentle 
breast is penetrated with fears for the 
gallant Euphuist, for whose violence, 
even supposing it to have terminated 
in the th of Glendinning, she 
thinks there is much excuse to be 
made, on account of the. rudeness with 
which that rash youth had provoked 
his temper on the evening préceding 
the duel. By some accident she has 
been shut up in an inner closet, com- 
municating with the rest of the house 
only through. the apartment in which 
the prisoner the night—her 
maidenly modesty and awkwardness 
prevent her from coming forth in pro 
= time before the knight goes to 
; but being there, and knowing 
what is to be done on the morfow, 
she gradually begins to think that she 
ought, if possible, to convert her‘own 
casual confinement into a means of 
extricating Sir Piereie from his more 
serious and more dangerous durance. 
Having, at length, summoned up re« 
os paces to arouse him from his - 
, she communicates, in a A 
the plan his ban oomatatd'to-Wers tach 
being seconded by the dexterity of 
Shafton, contrives to have him shuf- 
fied out along with herself, after she 
has prevailed on the guards of the 
door de on her exit from 
a place which she represents 4s preg- 
nant with innumerable terrors to her 
modest “imagination. Having once 
got him fairly out‘of his chamber, bis 
escape from the tower itself is 4 mat- 
ter of com ve ease, After a va~ 
riety of manceuvres, she gains 
ce 
double locks the “gates upon en 
“ , r 
that et ee so as to retard 
them, at least some hours—and itends 


be rengeact 
by her mounting, en behind 
the Buphiuise; whom she offers tocol 
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duct beyond the limits of immediate possessions— heresy spreading fast 
and far among the lower orders of the 


Her behaviour during this ride is 
admirably represented; but at last 
they must rang have reached 
the open country on the Tweed, and 
Shafton may easily pursue his course 
without her aid. 

We regret that we have not room 
for this most animated and amusing 
picture, but we cannot think of de- 
stroying it by abridgment. 

e end of it is, that Sir Piercie, in 
spite of his high blood, begins to be 
in love a —— —- “4 
disgui a nt lad, and atten 
hiovahe henwed nag on the road to 
Edinburgh, for within the walls of 
that capital the Englishman has now 
odaieal to take his chance of safety. 

Halbert Glendinning, meantime, 
joined the train of the Regent, and 
attended him in an expedition against 
some feudal disturbers of the public 

in Galloway. ‘The company he 
ana here—the sense of his obli 
tions to Warden—and his remem- 
brance of the black-letter Bible of the 
mother of Mary Avenel—gradually 
make him in heart a Protestant—and 
there is * prospect of his gaining 
some ent in the employment 
of the Lord James. One morning, 
while ‘he is waiting in the Regent's 
antischamber, Lord Morton arrives with 
news which deeply interest bis mas- 


ter—and no less deeply interest him. 


A variety of events have been taking 
place in the southern of Scotland, 
which loudly call for the Regent's per- 
sonal presence in that quarter—and 
the seat of disturbance is no other 
than the Halidome of Melrose—the 
native scene of young Glendinning. 
The protection afforded by the 
Monks of Melrose to Sir Piercie Shaf- 
ton, having reached the ears of Sir 
John Foster the English Warden, he 
resolves, in compliance with the strict 
eommands of his queen, to make an 
inroad upon the Scottish border, and 
obtain the body of the fugitive, dead 
or alive, vi et armis. The Monks are 
thrown into the utmost alarm by the 
news of his preparations. ‘The abbot, 
in particular, a good natured man, de~ 
signed. only for quiet days, is utterly 
confounded by the accumulation of 
troubles. which are now gathering 


him—a Protestant count on 


side, -watching only for an op 
wa ng 0 - 
funiig to rob his Monastery of its 


people in his neighbourhood—and 
last not least, an English armament, 
about to levy war upon the Halidome, 
In the despair to which these entan.- 
gled evils reduce him, he feels his own 
unfitness for wearing the mitre in 
such turbulent days, and with the ap. 
probation of his community, resi 

in favour of the active, intrepid, and 
unwearied Sub-prior Father Eustace. 
The new Abbot loses no time in mak- 
ing what + nm he can for the 
detence of his possessions—the Vassals 
of the Monastery are all summoned, 
and Julian of Avenel is hired by him 
to take the command of a force, not 
unequal to that which Sir John Fos- 
ter is expected to lead over the Bor- 
der. Sir Piercie Shafton having been 
overtaken by the Abbot's emissaries, as 
a fugitive from justice, is now in the 
Monastery—and offers his aid, which 
the churchmen do not think it pru- 
dent to refuse in this day of danger, 
whereof he himself has been the chief 
cause. The news of these active pre~ 
parations on both sides being brought 
to young Glendinning’s master, the 
Regent is anxious to hurry on and 
prevent effusion of blood between the 
Scots, and the subjects of his own al« 
ly, the English Queen. They make a 


forced march—but ere they reach the» 
territories of the Monastery, they 


meet numbers: of -Scottish ‘kinsmen 
flying visibly from a yet unfinished 
field ; and unable to push on his main 
body, the Regent despatches Halbert 
with a score of horse to visit the scene 
of ape sf and if possible, arrest the 
fury of the combatants. 

He arrives not in the field till the 
battle is over, and it is strewed with 


its bloody relics. Among these, he » 


discovers upon the heath, Julian of 
Avenel, dying in the arms of a woman 
whose honour he had abused, and 
whom he had thrown from him in 
scorn, but who, like the Clare of Mar- 
mion, is the only attendant of his last 
moments of agony. While he is wit- 
nessing this terrible scene, the whole 
of which is in the author's — —-“_, 
est manner, a party of English horse- 
men surround him, and he is conduct- 
ed into the presence of Sir John Fos- 
ter—whom he informs, to his confu- 
sion, of the near approach of the Re- 
gent. That wary'statesman, however, 
although much offended with the pro- 
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ceedings of the English captain, has 
no inclination to carry the feud far- 
ther, reserving the whole affair to be 


arranged between himself and the Eng- 
lish queen hereafter. The whole party 


then proceed to the Abbey of Kenna- 
quhair, where the Abbot Eustace pro- 
to meet them, not with any de- 
monstration of resistance, but with the 
true weapons of his order, precibus et 
lacrymis. For the time he and his 
Abbey are spared, in spite of the in- 
dignation manifested by the more 
violent Protestant lords and ministers 
in the train of the Regent. The Novel 
concludes with the marriage of Hal- 
bert Glendinning and Mary Avenel, 
who has now, in consequence of the 
death of Julian, been replaced in her 
rightful inheritance, and whom the 
indulgence of Murray enables to please 
herself in the disposal of her hand. 
Sir Piercie Shafton, we are sorry we 
must tell this part of the story so 
briefly—enters at the same time into 
the same blessed state. His pride has 
in various ways been sorely humbled, 
and he is contented in his humbler 
mood to make the Maid of the Mill 
Lady Shafton, and to settle with her 
on the soil which has — — 
tection amongst many dangers. Ed- 
vrard Glendinni ig, the rother of Hal- 
bert, buries the disappointment of his 
love in the cloister of Kennaquhair, 
while the reformer Warden, who had 
fallen into the hands of Abbot Eustace, 
and ‘been gently treated by him, on 
account’ of old friendship at college, 
regains his liberty, and sets off for 
rep ae the company of Moray. 
Such is the conclusion of the present 
tale, but there are various circum- 
stances which lead us to that 
we shall hear more of a its — 
important personages. ie Abbot 
Eustace, ft» the fate of his commu- 
nity—the future progress of Warden, 
and the work of the Reformation— 
these, and many other things, on which 
the imagination of the reader is com- 
pelled to dwell at the very close of the 
narrative, are destined, we would hope, 
to be taken up again in the next Novel 
of the series—w title, we already 
hear it whispered, is to he Tue ABsor. 
The troubles of the Catholic church- 
men, are as yet only opened upon our 
view. In the beginning of the Mo- 
nastery, we find them as in Ivanhoe, 
living in all luxury—their eating es- 
pecially, is inorditiate—and the Abbot, 
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as we have seen, carries his sentiments 
of cloister piety so far as to consider it 
a sin and an abusing of the bounties of 
Providence to taste any thing ill dress« 
ed, or a whit out of season. But as 
the tale goes forward, we behold these 
scenes of tranquil enjoyment grie« 
vously disturbed by the rising storms 
of the Reformation, whose first cham< 
Fa and preachers must no doubt 
ave been regarded by the Monks as 
dreadful opponents, not only in their 
quality of controversialists, but on ac~ 
count of their Spartan severity and 
simplicity in living. The specimen of 
the manners of these new adversaries, 
given us in Warden, is probably a 
very favourable one. His character is 
such, as to impress us with the ute 
most respect—but, perhaps, the author 
has had this effect too exclusively in his 
view—and, as it is the gospeller, leaves 
by no means so vivid an image on the 
mind as was done by some of the cove- 
nanting Puritans of “ Old Mortality.” 
In the hour when the last heir male 
of the house of Avenel dies, the White 
Lady terminates her mysterious exis- 
tence. A girdle which she wears, 
originally of thick and. twisted gold,, 
has now, in the course of ply 8 


worn to a single gossamer thread—and 
that snaps in twain at the moment 
when Julian breathes his last upon the 


field of combat ; and every. obstacle is, 
thereby removed from ‘that 
union of Halbert and Mary Avenel 

for which her own early counsels had 
paved the way. The whole conduct 
and language of this strange creature 
are most beautifully conceived; and . 
surely the termination of her career is 
no less so; yet we know not whether, 
after all, her agency is perfectly in 
harmony, either with the scene or the 
time of the Novel. She seems to be 
of nature somewhat similar to the fairy 
order of beings, or rather, she is like 
the fountain nymphs of the ancients, 
who attached themselves to some par 
ticular spring ; but then she is the 
solitary spirit of her spring and holly- 
tree, and thus the idea is more solemn 
and romantic than that of the Naiads, 
who were supposed to dwell b> gprs 
in groups among the watery pools, and 
could scarcely therefore be conceived 
of, as residing, like a spiritual presence, 
in the physical objects to which they 
attached themselves. It is | mp 
that the author might have done well 
to engraft this idea of such a personage 
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more closel some of the native 
: c ee eee 

preternatural is made use of, it isan 
oki , of great importance to draw it 
from some popular idea, rally re- 
cognised, and well establi in com- 
ton association. But certainly the 
idea of an unknown spirit attaching 
itself to a soli fountain, is one 
so natural and so fine, that it can never 
be felt as remote from the taste of any 
people where the natural beauties of 


f 


[March 
the earth have not been changed: by 
any human cultivation, and where the 
gentle characteristics of virgin naftire 
are impressed with the fervour of pas~ 
sion on the young imaginations: of 
dwellers in the wilderness.  Crities 
may dispute—but the fancy of him 
that reads to be delighted, will often 
return with a pensive awfulness to the 
éthereal vision which watched over 
the deep blue waters of the well-of 
€orri-nan-shian. 
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* WE THAT SOWETH INIQUITY SHALL REAP VANITY ; AND THE ROD OF a | ANGER SHALL PAIL: 


Discomriture and misfortune seem 
to be the unfailin g.porton of our mo-~ 
Whigs. They cannot venture 

upon a few pages of speculation but 
there Bl ay. arrives some untoward 
event to rend the goodly fabric to 
pieces; they must not dare to pro- 
phesy, for there seems to be an in- 
variable sequence established betwixt 
their prediction and the most morti- 
fying refutation: An eternal war pre- 
betwixt the train of their thoughts 

the actual course of affairs ; and 

the very breath of their maledictions 
against government seems to waft to 
it some new element, of strength and 
of triumph. The Whigs will never 
do as practical statesmen, till they can 
either obliterate every trace of their 
} and written wisdom for the last 
irty years, or cancel from. the vo- 
lume of history the memorable tran- 
gactions of that bold and busy period. 
The text and the comment-—the ar- 
t and the tration—the pre- 

li and the event—stand in such 
uniform and merciless hostility to 
each other, that nothing short of the 
magnanimity of the igs them- 
selves could witness the collision with 
com . Not to go back upon the 
countless struggles 0 this kind of an 
earlier date, which—like the. pigmy 
ishes of the Saxon barbarians, 

that baffled the of Milton—defy 
even all intelligible enumeration, we 
shall confine ourselves for the present 
to a very fresh and notable example 
of the Whiggish fatality to which we 


allude, given in the number of the 

Edinburgh Review just published— 

which .contains. an elaborate piece 

of mockery of ‘ the recent alarms ;” 
7 
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manufactured, no doubt with infinite 
toil, just when the London con- 

irators were preparing for the work 
of blood,—and felicitously coeval -in 
the date of publication with the dis, 
covery of the most hideous plot that 
has been hatched for centuries past in 
the bosom of England. 

The near approach of a general 
election, in which the Whigs have 
already descried the indications. of 
their further and rapid decline, has 
no doubt inspired this act of fatal te- 
merity. They feel that they are de- 
scending fast in public opinion., Iti 
their despair this unhappy writer 
rushes to their aid ; but so rude and 
clumsy is his grasp, that instead of 
raising, he only pushes them farther 
into the abyss. The fatal fondness 
and destructive co-operation of some 
sorts of friendship, was never more 
strikingly exemplified than in this in- 
stance. Just when all the thought 

and truly able men of the party 
were ruminating in repentant serious- 
ness over the errors committed by 
them during the last Session of the Par- 
liament now dissolved—errors which 
have planted a deep distrust of them 
in every patriotic bosom, and severed 
from heir confederacy some. of its 
most vigorous and noble limbs ;—just 
when rebuked and oes gen. 
nius of opposition was meditating some 
shew of aemanees for the past, and 
preparing some plausible explanation 
to meet. the frowning aspect of its. of- 
fended constituents—out comes 
well-timed and judicious manifesto, 
in which the entire policy of the very 
wildest of the party, during the last 
Session of Parliament, is indisori- 
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hich shook. the univomel loyalty cod 
ee 
Sr iten rapes 


of Whiggism, at the very moment that 


their daggers were beginning tobristle less 
its a 


through pertures, and were just 
about to be buried in the heart of’ the 
commonwealth. 
Next to yt pcan in which the 
Whigs treat their country in itsgreat~ 
fx perils, the most revolting feature 
in their character is, the coarse and in- 
solent way in which they are accustom- 
ed to demean themselves towards such 
of their friends as, in obedience to the 
call of patriotism, dare, & awe Get 
emergency, to abandon their unholy 
illianee. How Lord Grenville sho 
mre ever become a Whig, is, we con- 
‘ our comprehension, except 
upon the hypothesis now daily ih 
ing, that the name is wi mean- 
ing, and that, in enduring the - 
Jation, you wile neither required to 
adopt a principle nor to change an 
‘opinion. That must be a generic term 
of very wide and indiscriminate com- 
prehension indeed, which eould include 
atonee Lord Grenville and Mr Broug- 
ham—or Mr Waithman—or Sir Robert 
Wilson. What community of senti- 
beh spisited anc sanocsk ala 
igh-spirited and accom on, 
and the bustling third-rate commoner 
_~or the stirring and loquacious citizen, 
pure alike in his elocution and his 
triotism—or the radical chevalier, 
of that beautiful equality presented to 
his supernumerary ion in the 
Guerilla bands or Cossack hordes with 
which his genius has been so deeply 
conversant? Lord Grenville must in- 
deed ‘have felt strange in the trammels 
hy bey wane ay Pc rmscnss ad He 
not forget the distingui part 
which he ioe Sesmnadiy acted, or the 
mighty spirits with whom he had con- 
ted for the safety and the glory of 
his country ; and while he found him- 
ah a ape Pg ahaa Ao 
it e underlings of op- 
ara the disciple of Burke, and 
honeured a ps of Pitt, must 
have felt an inw inking from the 


pesne coktact, ane for the 
ich was to r him from 
the intolerable bondage. 
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In. rev of. this. defection, the 

eel noble Lord. He 
draws a melaneholy pi of the 

sent, state of Lord ville’s under 


standing, which, he insi has 
been utterly wrecked pag pease erthrown 
by the influence of the most. ground. 

and womanish terrors. With 


ud baron 
listen to the plaint of this semi-jacohin 


the Whiggish cause, which he recently 
honoured with the sanction of his 
name, bry Fagg hg the free ex- 
ercise J ¢ upon a great 
crisis of his country’s affairs, the pre- 
tence for an imputation against him 


of 
insanity, sp from the most i 
uld noble +f; ah the oateosak 4 


and helpless i ity of fear ! 
Grenville has thus been enthroned, by 
the zeal of his Whig friends, as the 
prince of alarmists,—the hoary men- 
arch. of all that sa antiquated. credue 
lous, and doting, in Ind. He 
must be more or less than man ever to 
forget this,—the more i 
the unenviable distinction has 
inset phch Render tee 
princi orm e very 
of the earliest shoots of his ah oR pe 
nius, and bele to the essence of 
his system, in the freshest and most 
en this distiaguiched Staton 
onourable to istingui 
man, that, in the and leading 
articles of his political creed, there has 
been no change or relaxation ; for the 
most severe and unanswerable censor 
of the Mr Grenville of other times, 
wan mre hanna gt Cigg giactsar 
of this day wi i 
tion in their Fs of the rarlical 
reformers. en, indeed, might the 
Pitt and Grenville bills have been de- 
nounced as measures of the most un- 
blushing tyranny, upon the evidence 
of their only surviving author,— 
the terrors of Jacobinism might have 
been ridiculed as a mere pretext,— 
and the long and deadly war of 
principle would have been wag- 
ed im vain. For if he who was 
at that troubled season foremost to 
descry and to avert the danger—who 
saw 


the demands upon, the national 
- ‘nd i 
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the first and most conspicuous to cover 
with ridicule the a ension of its 
renewed assaults, and to do all but 
welcome its kindred forms—the dan- 
indeed would not have been the 
real or terrible; but the people 
would have been slow to take the an- 
nouncement of its advance from the 
presiding minds of their statesmen, 
“whom it might have been difficult, in 
such circumstances, to avoid regarding 
éither as the guilty instruments or the 
. compassionable victims of delusion. 
opinions of Lord Grenville, 
however, have undergone no change 
upon the leading points of our national 
policy, which must deeply infuse them- 
selves into, and visibly colour the 
whole tenor of the practical adminis- 
ttation of affairs. In what manner 
the tag eo could reconcile this 
profound and unswerving consistency 
with his recent and 
affinities—how the most resolute foe 
of Jacobinism we exe even the 
most tem iance with its Eng- 
lish deliatlers. ore he could suffer 
himself to be eulogised by the panegy- 
rist of the ferocious Carnot, and the 
advocate Af wv pibaasearting, te Bona- 
parte, who is, venture, the same 
redoubted journalist and orator that 
has returned, in the paper before us, 
to his more natural vocation of abus- 
ing one of the most distinguished anti- 
jacobins of England—how the cham- 
of institutions and of order could 
k an alliance with the bigots of 
experiment and mutation—we profess 
not to explain or understand. Surely 
the alliance was pre-eminently unna- 
:—that it has suffered recent dis- 
, is not so much a matter of 
as that it should have admit- 
an apparent conservation. 
t was at the mercy of every breath 
of popular discontent, in which the one 
to this strange connexion was 
upon principle, to ize 
i irit of om, 


ily the t 
while the other could not hel; see 
sionally e tain ast 
of ees We kino of no 


uestion 
of state ‘almost, with which 


ir- 
reconcileable principles t not to 
have feiingled © ie ates are now 
informed, upon'the authority of Lord 
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career,—that they draw back’ tothe 
beginning of Europe’s troubles, and 
have been deepened and 
by the whole course of her ‘Tecent 
history,—that while side by side with 
William Pitt, he guarded the ram. 
s of Britain’s power, no less’thin 
in his mysterious retirement with his 
new associates, 7 have’ been’ the 
constant inmates of his breast;—while 
we must know what to think’ of the 
spurious “defence of ‘this memorable 
coalition, which has been reiterateéd’ad 
nauseam in the Edinburgh’ Review, 
and which ascribed it to the fortutiate 
extinction, produced by the course ’of 
events, of all the material differences 
of opinion that had so long separated 
the great party-leaders,—our’ wonder 
must only be increased, that so ‘tadi- 
cal a division of sentiment should have 
admitted of a moment’s compromise, 
while our confidence is rendered ¢om- 
er that the mighty breach has at last 
opened, never again to be Closed. 
The political offences of Lord Gren- 
ville are traced up by his reviewer to 
their source, in the school of Edmund 
Burke, whose hallowed shade is'im- 
piously evoked to sustain the insolénce 
of Whiggish derision. The studént of 
his works, upon whom the loftinéss of 
hisimagination, and the serene grandeur 
of his intellect, have left a suitable‘ime 
pression, will fancy to himself the’seorn- 
ful composure with which he would have 
bidden away from him the tame vulgar- 
ity of his assailant’s arguments, and the 
impertinent freedom of his buffoonery. 
He will imagine how the high’and 
haughty thought, solicitous of the'real 
dignity, and prescient of the ‘comi 
destiny of the species, would; as it 
rushed through the fervid spirit’of the 
sage, have embraced and dissolved the 
petty cavils of the earth-born''¢ritic. 
He will imagine him absorbed in‘high 
communion with the spirit of wisdom, 
undisturbed by. the inaudible’ ‘mur- 
murs of dissent, as they rise from the 
immeasurable depths, at the bottom of 
which it has been the will of tiature 
to station this pert censor of iis co 
nions, and forward detracter from 
faine. It is not to the man wlio can 
Seca about the ye ~ nigran 
expeditions, or exult over the ‘partial 
sticcess of Jacobin audacity, that it has 
been given to fathom the ty mim 
pf Burke—to sound the depth; or ap- 
reciate the magnificence of His ‘views. 
t was Burke’s to grapple with the un- 
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dying and all-pervading spirit of the 


; mighty evil of which he devoted him- 


to the abatement; the power of 

this narrow and acrimonious censor is. 
ling wer. the taster shapes a 
ili e materi and 
sensible details in which it developes 
itself, The critic is “‘ of earth, earthy,” 
-and let him not be forgetful, 
therefore, of the humility of his caste, 
and the insuperable as a of his 
destination. Although, with the com- 


mon perspicacity of a t’s gaze, 
he may have, marked movements 
and the vulgar epochs of re- 


volution, let him not presume, in any 
other attitude than that of reverence, 
to the mighty spirit of him 
who left in his works an entire- 
chart of the interesting phenomena, 
exact in science, perfect in comprehen- 
sion, and richly illuminated with the 
unfading colours of genius, 

We know not, we confess, why the 
partial abandonment of Mr Burke's 
system by the restored government of 
France, should be welcomed with 
such an air of triumph as it appears 
to be by this reviewer. The unmea- 
sured abuse of the French emigrants 
has ever been a favourite topic with 
our English Jacobins, just because 
they have been unfortunate, we sup- 
pose, and may, it is thought, be abused 
with impunity. The gentle and for- 
giving temper of the Revolutionists 
and Bonapartists, so fully exemplified 
in the late history of Europe, has ever 
been discreetly and modestly contrast- 
ed with the bloody and_ vindictive 
spirit of the Royalists, thirsting for 
power and plunder, and eyeing in per- 
spective the mangled victims of their 
superannuated rage. The Jacobins of 
France knew well that they had com- 
mitted crimes to satiety, and that some 
slight retaliation might be expected, 
even from the su and broken 


spirit of their Royalist victims ; and 
while their hands were yet red with 
blood, and their hearts all but glutted 
with plunder, they began to set up a 
7: t. the horrors of retaliation, 
which they pretended to deprecate, 
ugh they did not dread them, just 
that. they might haye a pretext for 
trampling in the dust those who had 

bowed down by 
adversity. The "Benglish _ Jacobins 
loudly echoed the cry of their. French 
endeavoured to 


misrepresent the Royalists as an epi- 
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tome of all that is npid sod impla- 


cable. The res 
France, if he did not, as indeed he 
could not, believe those vulgar and 
revolting calumnies, seems, however, 
to have been intimately persuaded, 
from the moment of his return to 
France, that he was treading apon 
half-extingui embers, and to have 
been treacherously advised that the 
admission of the Royalists to favour 
would prove the spark which should 
rekindle the flames of rebellion. The 
result of such councils upon his 
first restoration was to enclose him 
in a circle formed of all the putrid 
glitter of revolution, which was quick- 
y dissolved for the exemplification of 
new and frightful treasons. But ter- 
ror or infatuation appears to have 
mastered his better understanding 
—experience has lost with him its 
ordinary power of instruction. The 
same at, Seapets Oe nae him 
reiterate the experiment of alienati 
himself from the stedfast and ie 
cuted friends of his house, and con- 
fiding in the treachery of a gang of 
adventurers, whose hearts overflow 
with the blackest hatred of his name 
and dynasty; and the natural result 
has been, that, after a series of giddy 
rotations, ominous to the stability of 
his throne, and of which the King 
himself has been the sport rather 
than the constitutional spring, the 
array 5 high and bog traitors 
round his person, rather appedrin 
to vouchsafe to him their nade 
tion, than to win his favour by 
their merit or fidelity, has nerved the 
murderous hand of a tea frightful 
vulgar being to perpetrate a fri 
crime, of which the avowed object 
was the utter extinction of the Bour- - 
bon race. It was with its usual feli- 
city that the Edinburgh Review seized 
such a moment to boast the partial 
triumph of the Revolution—to assert 
the hegre yy of its wien 
over the i and persecu’ - 
alists—and to exult in the abandon 
ment thus far of Mr Burke’s system, 
to whose sound and honest advice, as 
deducible from’ his immortal works, 
had the restorers of the French mon- 
archy listened, they would not assur- 
edly have left to the world the revolt- 
ing spectacle, or the contagious exam. 
ple, of suc crime—nor to the un- 
appy King of France theodious. - 
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I en in terrible confirmation of 
award, accords with the distin- 


gan modesty of the E 
jew alone, but would scarcely 
reconcileable with the sions of 
any other journal. t there was 
nothing to create alarm or to justify 
precaution in the state of the country 
at the meeting of last Session of Par- 
liament, is a proposition bearing so 
much absurdity in its very announce- 
ment, that after all that has alread 
passed upon the s t, it is difficult 
know how to deal with it. Would 
our readers now endure an operose and 
technical dissection of the evidence 
with which they have for months 
past been tere acquainted fe 
. phiets, newspapers, an 
x sorts FF e blications, and which, 
after all y vouches for events of 
an EE ey ee 
e audible to 
all whose ears were not sealed in fac- 


_ without descending to the 
now unprofitable details, or disturb- 
the deep convietion of the pub- 

ind by examining the 
of an Edinburgh Reviewer, 
notice one or two points 
ag agen which mark 


i 
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are the eternal theme of such battered 
jokes as the genius of the Whigs is 
competent to supply; and yet it és 
only in a committee that witnesses can 
be interrogated, or the secrets of 
treason effectually extorted. The re. 
cent case which demanded the notice 
of Parliament was of a different ne 
ture; government was in possession 
of conclusive evidence, composed in 
general of deliberate statements pro« 
ceeding from the tor mer of the 
land, and commanicating and cir- 
cumstantial information. of transac~ 
tions, of which, in their ing out. 
line, no human being be entire. 
ly ignorant. These documents they 
accordingly laid before Parliament, 


‘and demanded its interposition. But 


this open and public form of 
dure has not satisfied the Reviewer: 
nay, with the mest whimsical ineon. 
sistency, he appears all of a sudden to 
have caught an affection for secret 
committees and green bags, so lately 
the objects of his abhorrence. 
are better, he thinks, than the 
and solemn reports of magistrates who 
have not been personally subjected to 
the acute and sifting fon sane 
tion of Mr B ham (we su 5 
and who, it decnentee not to be believed, 
because they have been allowed to give 
their deliberate narration without the 
interruption of eaptious remark, and, 
it might be, of studied insult. The 
n proceeding of a full inquiry 
and examination of witnesses, not 
committees, but by Parliament itself, 
being no less indispensable, in the opi 
nion of this Reviewer, to the 
bility of the story, than it is, for ob- 
vious reasons, unsuited to the urgency 
of a great crisis, and impracticable in 
the of an approaching insur 
need my It seems to follow, that discone 
tents and plots must just be putdown 
without being either proved or believ 
ed by a sound Whig, and that the le- 
—— must even goon to provide 
the safety of the country, while 
the Reviewer continues his appropriate 
function of cavilling at its encroach~ 
ments. 

There are one or two other points 
which deserve notice. This sagacious 
censor travels through the evidence 
(are ag to Jarge and thickly peopled 

istricts of the country, as if he were 
talking of some paltry village or de- 
» or as if it were ne- 

cessary to vindication of the mea- 
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sures which he asadiis, that the whole 
or the part of the country, 
should proved to haye been in a 
state of actual insurrection, No one 
ever insinuated any thing so absurdly 
alarming, or which, in the reality, 
would have been so fatal to the pros- 
perity of the commonwealth. The 
mighty interests which are bound up 
with the preservation of the public 
tranguillity require, that we sould 
watch the : est dot on the horizon, 
indicative of the coming storm. The 
ministers a be ute 32, their 
country, whe could permit tion to 
inerease in boldness and in strength, till, 
with the ereet front of actual rebellion, 
it should dare to grapple with the laws. 
The conflict must be begun ; a decis- 
ive blow must be struck ; while there 
is yet an immeasureable inequality be- 
twixt the contending parties, or the 
warfare can close only in disgrace and 
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ruin. ‘That, in the case before us, 

there was rather more of ——_ 
forbearance than of censurable temeri- 
ty on the part of government, will be 
acknowledged by all who, in their es- 

timate of the of revolution, do not - 
forget to reckon its cost and its perils, 

Nor will their conviction be greatly 

staggered by recollecting, that the same 

popes: Races who has recorded 

his mockery of the alarms of 1819, hes 

also, with singular felicity, revived his 

long buried joke about “ the Maga- 

zine in the foot of an old stocking,” of 
1817, just when some of the owners 

of that Magazine, with a few kindred 

spirits, were quietly assembled in Cato 

Street, over a Magazine a little more 

various and formidable, and were com- 

mencing the proof of their innocence 

amid the emblems. of conspiracy ra~ 

pidly to consummate it in assassina« 

tion and blood. 








LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Jameson's Geognosy.—Professor —_— 
son’s elem work on geognosy, wi 

, we md, in the month of 

May. A work of this description is at pre- 

sent rather a desideratum in our mineral- 

i i ly demanded at 


of the 
Geological Society of London has, we be- 
lieve, indured a dee through want of at- 
of Mr Greenough’s 
views, to abandon this important and beau- 
tiful branch of natural history as vague and 


tention to the sco; 


fiot, who has been sent by the Pascha 
to look for the ancient emerald mines, 
been so fortunate as to discover them in 
the neighbourhood of the Red Sea, which 
peda, aggre adh are say 

ancient writers. 

New set of Rocks discovered in Iceland.— 
a German mi ist, -has dis- 


An Institution is about to be formed im 
Glasgow for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts. It is proposed to have apart. 
ments for the of productions’ of 
Painting, &c., and an annual -exhibition. 
Much may be expected from this, consider. 
ing the well-known liberality and intelligence 
of the Glasgow public. 

Cadmium.—Dr Clarke of Cambridge has 
discovered the metal named Cadmium, in 
the radiated blende of Derbyshire. 

Imitation of Cameos, Agates, §c.—There 
is something very curious in. the conception, 
and very fortunate in the success, if it be at 
all equal to what is —— of an a 
imitate cameos of different colours as 
they a in certain anti It 
has Prasarscl the enanden of 0 Demin. 
san ef Paris, and lis endeavours have suc- 
ceeded. This amateur has-long been con- 
versant with divers branches of — 
particularly with medals and engraved stones. 
After having taken. impressions 
of moulds, from the. original. 
gives them the varieus colours of agates 
sardonyxes, by a faithful imitation of 
layers of were Fe r interposed, 
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more or less numerous, at the pleasure of 


the 
nario ‘Three dreadful 
= tok. pace a i — 
3d, . ll A w 
Tesi by tease 


4th 
Gity is said to have been 
awful visitations. et ge ger er 
eagles Jey pen, edn 
It a ing to 
all the accounts, that inhabitants 


! 


their _ but ony ee Bee 
City.—The enterprizing travel- 
who proceeded, some time 
expohition from Tripoli, 
of exploring the interior of 
as follows. ‘* As one of my 
friends desired me to give him, in writing, 
an account of what I knew touching the pe- 
trified city, situated seventeen days journey 
ipoli by caravan to the south-east, 
and two days south from . 
oleh i ane 
m the mouth o 
nse of Laeenygers had been on the 
is to say, That it was a spacious 
round form, having t and 
therein, furnished with — 
castle magnificently built : 
seen there po gna 
olives ms, 
fp --~trgen + ver di 
also figures of men, in pos- 
eo ing their different employ- 
bread vty ae. 
others 3 every one doing ing ; 
even women cackling their children ; all of 
stone: That he went into the castle by three 
‘different gates, though there were many 
more: That there were guards at these gates, 
with pikes and javelins in their hands. In 
short, that he saw in this wonderful city, 
sorts of animals, as camels, oxen, 
asses, and sheep, and various birds, 
of stone, and of the colour above-men- 
ig. Carlo di Gimbernat has discovered a pe- 
substance in the thermal waters of Ba- 
den and of Ischia, of which he gives the 
ing description in the Geornale di Fi- 
sica. This substance covers, like an inte- 
i of Sena- 
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[Mareh 
their neighbourhoods# To this principle I 
give the name of ‘* Zoogene.”” oy 
The editors of the Giorn. Fis. state, that 
they have seen the substance obtained 
M. Gimbernat, and that, externally, it has 
pA appearance of real flesh covered with 


Isle of Elba.—Magnetism.—Baron de 
Zach announces in his ‘‘ Correspondence,” 
vol. i. that the opinion long entertained, 
that the Isle of Elba, y thy quantity of 
iron ore found on it, and especially Mount 
Calamita, (supposed to be a solid mass of 
loadstone,) has a eensible effect on the mari- 
ner’s com is unfounded. Mr Charles 
Rumker in 1818 could not find, at the dis. 
tance of two or three or four nautical milés, 
the declination of his needle affected in: the 
least by the action of the island. 

Mean Temperature of the Earth—=e- 
cording to » any actual diminution 
of the mean temperature of the earth would 
be detected by a diminution of the length of 
the day. It — by computation, that 
one degree of Fahrenheit’s Thermom 
would make an alteration of nearly one se- 
cond in the length of a day, and four or five 
ininutes in that of a year. 

Comparative Strength of Europeans and 
Savages.—M. Peron, the naturalist, has had 
occasion to observe, that men in a sa 
state are inferior in strength to men civilised ; 
and he has demonstrated, in a very evident 
manner, that the improvement of social 
order does not, as some have pretended, de- 
stroy our physical powers. The following is 
the result of experiments which he has made 
on this subject with the Dynamometer of 
M. Regnier (described Phil. Mag. Vol. I.) 
Comparative Experiments on the Strength 

















of Europeans and Savages. 
Foree. 

With | With 

Hands. 
Of Diemen’s Land] 50.6 0.0 
|Savages New Holland...| 51.8 | 14.8 
F toe f cosceecooses 58. z 4 Z 
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Europeans} English... | 714 | 258 











Conversion of Wood, &c. into Sugar— 
Dr Vogel, Member of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, has submitted to a careful exa- 
mination, in the laboratory of the Academ 
of Munich, the surprising discovery of Mr 
Braconnot of Nancy, of the effects of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid on wood and linen. 
He has not only fully confirmed this disco- 
very, s0.as to lay before the Academy a= 
essay on the subject, and show the products 


’ resulting from the original experiments, but 


also extended his own experiments, with 


equal. .suceess, to other, similar vegetable 
substances—such as old paper, both ne 
and.written,upon, and cut straw. By di- 
luting the sulphuric acid with, a due addi- 
tion of water, saw dust, cut linen, papel 
&c. were converted inte gum and 
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matter. It must excite great interest in all 
reflecting minds, to see an indissoluble, 
tasteless substance, like the filaments of 
wood, converted, by chemical re-action, in- 
to two new oan pw chemistry thus exer- 
cise a power, which, but lately, appeared to 
belong to nature alone, and in particular to 


vegetation. For this artificial formation of 
sugar and » how discovered, must not 
be ed with the extraction of these 
two substances from bodies’ ‘in which they 
already existed, a process which has been 
known from time immemorial. What has 
now béen discovered, is a tion, a 


sis, of which = ee —— - 
previo no idea ; it’ af- 
fords a new proof of the boundless extent of 
the domain of practical c 2 A’ paper 
Dr Voud's repetition investiga- 
of Mr Braconnot’s experiments, and 
added by himself, is ised in one 
next numbers of the Journal of Arts 
anufactures, published by the Bava- 


AH 


ret 


lytechnic Society. 
- Dry Rot.—This destructive enemy of 


which ly commences its 
ravages in the cellars, may be prevented, 
or its checked, y white-washing 
them yearly, mixing with the wash as much 


as will give it a clear yellow hue. 
ew Rockets.~-Capt. Schumacher, bro- 
ther of Professor Schumacher, astronomer 
at » has invented a new 


may be thrown. The ki 
has established a new — of artillery 
(Roketer corps), commanded by Captain 
Schumacher, whose business is to throw 
these rockets. They ascend to a very great 
height in the air, and when they have reach- 
ed the highest point, a globe of fire makes 
its appearance, which is so vivid, that it 
may be seen at the distance of 70 miles. 
From an experiment made with them in 
the island of Hjelm, they were seen dis- 
tinetly by his brother at Copenhagen, a dis- 
tance of 174 German miles. 

Ancient Copy of Homer.—There has re- 


‘cently been discovered in the Ambrosian 


Library at Milan, a manuscript copy of the 
sity haliaes the fourth eentary, wit 
sixty pictures, equally ancient. ie cha- 
ractets are square capitals, according to the 
usage of the best ages, without distinction 
of words, without accents or the aspirates ; 
that is to say, without any sign of the mo- 
dern Greek ° ade petacipal 
vellum, and represent the princi 
rcurititsiines ‘nent thy Wied: M. 
ANGELO Maro, professor at the Ambro- 
sian . has caused the manuscript to 
be in one volume, with the 
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pictures. 
Death of Ritchie the 
Mh peer stitiage ced 
gen 

Association, has fallen hate to 

mate of Africa a few weeks after his depar- 
ture from the coast. - We trust the African 
Society will henceforth abandon-all future 


some other of Africa, where the climate 
is less y and the chance of success 
ter. 


has been introduced into this country, by 
Messrs Perkins and Fairman. 

The principal object to which this inven- 
tion has been ied, is to secure paper 


ttempt been made 
to counterfeit their most simple notes, 

A short account of the invention will il- 
lustrate the value which is attached to it, 
and the advantages that will result from its 
introduction into this country. 

The chief merit of this invention consists 
in its power to multiply vings of the 
most exquisite, as well as those of inferior 
kinds, and substituting steel in place of cop- 
perplates in certain cases. 

This process of ster ing the fine arts, 
is simple, and easily understood, and is ef- 
fected in the following manner :—Steel 
blocks or plates are in a i 
way, of sufficient ess to receive the’tool 
of the engraver, who is able to produce upon 
them even better and sharper work ‘than 
upon copper. This block or plate is; then 


admits of a test, w' 
note may be identified, as all the 
notes may be perfectly alike, except the de. 





































of answering the end proposed. 
Seen oat 
siohers appointed by his Majesty, 
that hope for the present. 

Irou, Bridges.—A. memorial of some in- 
terest has been presented to the French 
Chamber of Deputies, on the subject of 
wrought-iron bri Poyett, 


architect to the Minister of the Interior, 
and to the Chamber, and a member of 


the Institute. ** I propose,” says he, ** to 


expense of which renders the construction of 
an adequate number impracticable, ) bridges 
of wrought iron, Pe ee are as as 
ma’ 


structing abutments for the support of 
the last arch. 2. The piles may be raised 
at the distance of thirty or forty metres, 
(98 to 130 feet,) from each other, which 
must of course diminish expense, and fa- 
ilitate navigation. 3. T i 

be constructed with great expedition, be- 
cause the iron is wrought in the usual way, 
and only a slight scaffold is requisite 
raising it. 4. It may be repaired without 
obstructing the foot-path or carriage-way, 
5. It may be raised or lowered at 

leaving only the piles standing, which must 
prove a vast advantage on frontier rivers in 
time of war. 6. A portion of the bridge 
may be raised between two piles, sufficient 


for the Lagan - of ships. 
Shower of Black Dust.—During the night 
i Tuesday, pp a ang there fell, in 
townshi ton, North America, 
pay pees piting so great @ quantity of a 
black powder, as completely to cover the 
snow which was then on the ground. 
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Edgeworth, which will soon appear, are by 
himself, and continued by Miss Edgeworth. 
In a former Number it was erroneously 
stated, that they were written entirely by 
that distinguished Female. 

The Third and Fourth Cantos of Don 
Juan are advertised by Mr Murray as in 


Illustrations of Buenos Ayres 
and Monte Video, with twenty-four colour- 
ed views; by E. E. Vidal, Esq. 

Two additional Books of the Historical 
© sanaee eearememmavcn, 
Coronalia; or an Historical Account of 
ieewns so Conanetions 3 by Mr Scott, au- 

Digest ilitary Law, &c. 

A new and uniform edition of the Works 

Lge Tee gg yy wag Toner 
with a life ; Rev. i 
ss. 


An Essay on the Evils of re Igno- 
rance ; by Mr Forster, author of Essays on 
the Decision of Character, &c. 

A new edition of Bisset’s Reign of George 
ItI. in mon ne Lage y ? 

In t ess, at the Lithographic 
pha igs A of characteristic Portraits of 
the Cossacks attached to the Russian army 
in 1815 and 1816, with ample details of the 
history, manners, and customs of the diffe- 
rent tribes to which they belonged, in one 
volume, imperial octavo. 

Mr Sharon Turner’s third yr the 
Hi of the o~Saxons, in vo- 
eee Fae ready. It will con- 
esse fete wea 

i our Ki on the su 
jects discussed by Boethius—a fuller analy- 
sis of the heroic poem on Beowulf—a larger 
view of the Witena-gemot or Anglo-Saxon 
Parliament—and a detail of the population 
of the Angle-Saxens. , 
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A Picturesque Tour over Mount Semp- 
lon, from Geneva to Milan, in one volume 
royal octavo, with thirty six coloured en- 


vIn gs. 
POeewill § or the Adventurer; by Mr 


Sketches from St George’s Fields; by 
Giorgioni di Castel Chiuso, with twenty vig- 
nettes. 

Remarks on the Church and Clergy ; by 
Mr J. E. Shuttleworth. 

The Christian Family Assistant ; by H. 
L. Popplewell; with An Historical Essay 
on Prayer, by Ingram Cobbin. 

A second edition of Dr Aikin’s Annals of 
George III. brought down to the present time. 

The third and fourth volumes of the Rev. 
Robert Stevenson’s Scripture Portraits, will 
appear in the Course of the spring. 

A new edition of Mr Jolliffe’s Letters 
from Palestine, will soon be ready. 

The final volume of Mr Morell’s Studies 
in History, will be published in April. 

The Rev. J. Gibbart of Dublin, will 
shortly publish a series of connected Lec- 
tures on the Holy Bible. 

An edition of Cicero’s Works, complete 
in 11 volumes; by Dr Carey, Editor of the 
Regent’s Pocket Classics. 

The History of the Zodians ; a fictitious 
narrative, designed to illustrate the natural 
origin of public institutions ; by the Rev. J. 
Clark, author of the Wandering Jew. 

A Series of Portraits of the most eminent 
Foreign Musical Composers, with a short 
Biography, No I. 7s. Proof impressions of 
the plates, 9s. each. “ 

The mal history of King George III. 
undertaken with the assistance of persons 
officially connected with the late King ; and 
dedicated, by permission, to his present 
Majesty ; by Edward Hawke Locker, Esq. 
P. R.S., handsomely printed, with por- 
traits, fac-similes, &c. in 4to. 

The Fall of Jerusalem, a Dramatic Poem ; 
by H. H. Milman, M. A. author of Fazio, 
8vo. 

An account of the Abipones, an eques- 
trian people in the interior of South Ameri- 
ca, translated from the original Latin of 
Martin Dobrishoffer, one of the Ex-Jesuits, 
twenty-five years a Missionary in Paraguay, 
2 vols 8vo. 

** The Abipones have been in one thing 
fortunate above all oti~r savages; for the 
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history of their manners and fortunes, by 
Martin Dobrishoffer, a German Jesuit, who 
devoted the prime of his years to the task of 
converting them, and in old age, after the 
extinction of his order, found consolation in 
recording the know which he had so 
infully acquired, and the labours which 
ad been so miserably frustrated, is, of all 
books relating to savage life, the most curi- 
ous, and, in every the most interest- 
ing-”—-SOUTHEY’s History of the Brazils. 

Royal Military Calendar, Army Service 
Book, and Military History of the Last 
Century. Containing the Services of all the 
General and Field Officers of the Army, 
Narratives of all the Battles and Sieges of 
the last Century, Biographies of deceased 
and retired Officers, &c. &c. By Sir John 
Philippart, Librarian to H.R.H. the Duke 
of Kent. Third Edition. 5 vols 8vo. 

In the press, Memoirs of his late Majesty 
George III.; by John Brown, Esq. author 
of the Northern Courts. 

The Orientalist; or, Electioneering in 
Ireland ; a Novel ; in two volumes. 

A Treatise on the Nature of Scrofula, in 
which an attempt is made to account for 
the Origin of that. Disease, on new prin- 
ciples, illustrated by various Facts and Ob- 
servations, explanatory of a method for its 
complete Eradication, &c.; by William 
Farr, (Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, London) Half Moon Street, Picca- 
dilly. 
Early in the month will be published, 
Chevy Chace, the second edition, with other 
Poems. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, a Visit to the Province of Upper 
Canada, in 1819; by James Strachan, 
bookseller, Aberdeen. 

Dr Charles Hastings, physician to the 
Worcester Infirmary, has in the press, 
in 1 vol. 8vo, a Treatise on Inflammation 
of the Mucous Membrane of the Lungs, 
to which is prefixed, an Experimental In- 
quiry into the General Nature of Inflamma- 
tion, and the Contractable Power of the 
Blood Vessels. 

In the course of the month will be pub- 
lished, the First Part of a History of ang 
land, during the reign of George ITI. e 
work will be written with the strictest, im- 
partiality, and embellished with numerous 
Portraits and other Engravings. 
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EDINBURGH. 


\ 
Tne Abbot, by the Author of the Monas- 
tery, we understand, is already in the press. 

An Account of the Fishes found in the 
River Ganges and its Branches, with En- 
gravings, executed in the best manner, from 
original Drawings; by Francis Hamilton, 
M.D. F.R.S. Lon. and Edin. 4to. 

Dr Cook, Laurence Kirk, has for several 
years been preparing, and has now nearly 
ready for the press, ‘* A General and His- 
torical View of Christianity,” comprehend- 
Vou. VI. 





ing its origin and progress—-the leading 
Doctrines and forms of Ecclesiastical Polity 
that have been founded on it, and the effect 
which it has produced upon the moral and 
political state of Europe. The work will be 
comprised in 3 vols 8vo. 

The History of the Indian Archipelago. 
By John Crawfurd, Esq. F.R.S. Late Bri- 
tish Resident at the Court of the Sultan ox 


_ Java. 3 vols 8vo. With illustrative Map 


and Engravings. 
4X 
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An Account of the Arctic Regious, in- 
cluding the Natural History of Spitz 
and the t Islands, 
the G ap ons mt Ra Absa 
Description e Northern Whale Fishery. 
Chiefly derived from Researches made dur- 
ing Seventeen Voy to the Polar Seas. 
Mage Baan y, Jun. F.R.S.E. 2 
vo. With numerous Sogecing 
AJ in Carniola and ee in the 
Years 1817. 818. By Ww. A. ? Esq- 
F.R.S, 2 vols Svyo. With numerous En- 





gravings. 

Preparing for Dg megan the Theologi- 
cal Lectures of the late Rev. Principal Hill 
of St Andrew’s. 

Dr Cook also intends to submit to the 
ate a Biographical Memoir of the late 

enerable Principal Hill. 

The Poetical 
tions on English Poets and P a postion 
larly of the Reigns of Elizabeth and James 
I. By J. Payne Collier, of the Middle 
Temple. 2 vols post 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 

In the press, and shortly will be publish- 
ed, Sermons, by Ministers of the General 
eens (Antiburgher) Synod, in 2 vols 
1 


Proposals have been issued for publishing 
by subscription, by the Rev. W. M. Wade, 
(Author of “* Walks in Oxford,”) a Second 
and concluding volume to the History of 
Renfrewshire. The work will be published 
in a 4to volume of 400 pages, with 24 

drawn and Me by W. H. Liz- 
Demy quarte, L.1, 11s. 6d. Royal, 
L.2, 12s. or with Proofs on India 


eron; or Conversa- 
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Tales of the Sempstresses, 2 vols post 
an P of Ale 
e Poems of Alexander Montgomerie, 
Author of The Cherrie and the Slae, 
These Poems will be accurately pri 


from a MS. presented by the celebrated 
Drummond of Hawthornden, to the Li. 
brary of the University of Edinburgh, As 
the impression is to be very limited, gentle. 
men wishing to secure copies are requested 
to send their names to the publishers, with. 
out delay. The price will not exceed 12s, 

The Rey, William Taylor, Jun. D. D, 
of St Enoch’s Church, Glasgow, has in the 
pe a Sermon, occasioned by the death of 

is Majesty, King George the III. 

Mr G. A. F. Jehring, a native of Ger. 
many, residing in Glasgow, has now in the 
press a German Grammar, on an entirely 
new plan. This work presents, in a tabular 
arrangement, at one view, the declensions 
and conjugations—the governing and com. 
pounding prepositions—the transpositive 
conjunctions, and various orders of con. 
structions. The whole is illustrated under 
appropriate divisions, by copious examples 
printed in italic characters, and with the 
pronunciation marked in a way so simple, 
as to be easily understood even by the 
youngest pupils, and thereby rendering it 

larly adapted for private as well as for 
sama may Several literary who 
ave seen the MS. are of opinion, that it is 
superior to any existing grammar ; and that 
it will effectually remove the difficulties 
which the English student has had to en- 
counter, in acquiring a perfect knowledge of 








paper, L.3, 13s. 6d. that language. 
MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
eR 
LONDON. 


AGRICULTURE. 
A New System of Cultivation without 
lime, or dung, or summer fallow ; by Ma- 
jor-General Beatson. 8vo. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
A general of new and second- 
hand Books, by J. Dowding, 3s. 6d. 
George the Third, his Court and Fam 
the Third, ourt and Family, 
Svo. 2 vols. 28s. 
The public and domestic life of his late 
Majesty, George III; by Edward Holt, 
- Svo. 
he Huntingdon Peerage; by Henry 
N Bell, 4to. 
e Life of John Sebastian Buck, by Dr 
Forkel; translated from the German, 8vo. 
6s. 


BOTANY. 
Galpine’s Synoptical Compend. of British 
Seem 2 aed « after the Linnwan Sys- 
tem, new edition. 10s. 6d. 
DF ce ECONOMY. 
A Guide to Young Brewers, particularly 
adapted for Families, Svo. 12s, 


DRAMA. 

The Cenci, a Tragedy, in five acts; by 
Percy B. Shelley, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Ivanhoe; or, The Jew’s Daughter; a 
Melo-Drama ; by T. Dibdin, 2s. 6d. 

The Antiquary ; by D. Terry, 3s. 

EDUCATION. 

Vine’s Key to Keith on theGlobes, 12mo. 4s. 

A Syllabic Guide to the true pronuncia- 
tion of the French Language ; by the Rev. 
J. Till. 2s. 

Poems for Youth; by a Family Circle, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

An Introduction to French, on the plan 
of the Eton Latin Grammar; by W. 5. 
Kenny, 3s. 

On Education ; by J. Macnab, 7s. 

Taylor’s Mother’s Journal, 12mo. 4s. 

On the present and past Participles of the 
French Language ; by M. Maillard, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus, No IX. It 
will be seen by this Number, that the Edi- 
tors have adepted a new arrangement, calcu- 
lated greatly to accelerate the future progress 
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of the Work, and insuring its completion 
within narrower limits. 

The copies which belonged to deceased 

i may be had at L.1, 5s. small, 


subscribers 
and L.2, 12s. 6d. large paper. The price 
oe be esen malted to LL’, Yo. thd Li, los. 


Subscribers, of course, remain at the price. 


at which they originally enter. Each part 
will contain 200 on an average, after 
this. Nos I. to IX. contain about 9000 
words omitted by Stephens. The copies 
printed are strictly limited to the number of 
subscripti ‘otal subscribers, large and 


1085. 

The Delphini and Variorum Classics, 
Nos XI. and XII. Containing the con- 
clusion of Cesar, and the commencement 
ef Juvenal. The t price is L.1, ls. 
small, and L.2, 2s. paper. The prices 
will be shortly increased, as very few copies 
remain unsold. 

Nos. XIII. and XIV. will appear at the 
end of March. 

Cornelius Nepos, with English Notes, 
and Historical and hical' Questions. 
For Schools. By the -Rev. C. Bradley. 
Second Edition, 12mo. 36. 6d. bd. 

Cesar’s Commentaries, from Oberlin’s 
Text; with all the Delphin Notes, but 
without the Interpretation. Many plates. 
Octavo. 10s. 6d. 

*," At the suggestion of very many 
Schoolmasters, Mr Valpy has published the 
old Delphin School Books on this new plan ; 
and should any difficulty occur in procuring 
them through the regular channel, Mr 
Valpy will most readily supply them on 
equal terms. 

FINE ARTS. 

A Series of Views of the Abbeys and 
Castles in Yorkshire, drawn and engraved 
by Westall and Mackenzie, with Descrip- 
tions, by T. D. Whitaker, 4to. No I. 
10s. 6d. 

An extraordinary fine Likeness of our late 
venerable Sovereign ; by J. Agar, 7s. 6d. 

Picturesque Tour of the Rhine, Part V. 
14s. 

Portraits of the British Poets from Chau- 
cer to Cowper, royal 8vo. 12s. 4to. 16s. 
Proofs on India Paper, 4to. 24s 

Fac Similes of Drawings, by the Dutch 
Masters; by Plools Van Amstel, Part II. 
£25, 2s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Thomson's Cabinet Atlas, Imp. 4te. 
£2, 2s. 

HISTORY. 

Memoirs of the Early Campaigns of the 
Duke of Wellington, in Portugal and Spain. 
8s. Gd. 

The History of the Crusades ; by Charles 
Mills, 8vo, 2 vols. £1, 4s. 

Aspin’s Analysis of Universal History, 
Part XVII. 

Historical Memoirs of Buonaparte, trans- 
=~ the French; by Barry O’Meara. 
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History of the Jews, from the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem to the Present Time ; by 
H. Adams. 12s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Transactions of the Horticultural Society 
of London, vol. iii, part iv. £1: 6:6. 

LAW. 

Statutes of the United Kingdom, 59, Geo. 
Ill. 8vo. £124: 6. 

Proceedings in the House of Commons, 
and in the Court of King’s Bench, in the 
case of Mr Hobhouse. 4s. 6d. 

A Letter to Sir John Newport, Bart. on 
the Commission appointed to inquire into 
the Duties, Salaries, &c. of Officers of the 
Courts of Justice in E 3 with Obser~ 
vations on the office of Master in Chancery ; 
by F. P. Stratford, Esq. a Master in Chan. 
cery. 3s. 6d. 

etters addressed to the Master of the 
King’s Bench, on the Practice of the Office 
of Pleas in the Exchequer ; by Paul Dicken- 
sone Letter I. 28. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Law of the Preroga- 
tive of the Crown, and the Relative Du- 
ties and Rights of the Subject ; by J. Chit- 
ty, royal 8vo. £1, ls. 

Report of Trials in the Courts of Canada, 
relative to the Destruction of the Earl of 
Selkirk’s Settlement in the Red River, with 
Observations ; by A. Amos, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Student’s Guide to the Inner Temple, 
pointing out the Regulations, &c.; by J. 
Gardner. Is. 

MEDICINE. 

The Mother’s Medical Assistant ; by Sir 

Arthur Clarke, M. D. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
MISCELLANIES. 

An Essay on the External Corn Trade ; 
by R. Torrens, 8vo. 12s. 

Address to those who may be moving to 
the United States ; by G. Courtauld. 

The Oxford University Calendar’ for 
1820. 5s. 6d. 

Williams’ History of Inventions, 8vo. 
2 vols. £1, 46. 

Character Essential to Success in Life ; 
by Isaac Taylor, 8vo. 5s. 

The Quarterly Musical Magazine and 
Review, Part Vi. 5s. 

British Review, No XXIX. 6s. 

The Londsdale Magazine, or Beauties of 
the North of England ; being a Description 
of Gentlemen’s Seats. 

The Pamphleteer, No XXX. 66. 6d. 

This Work comprises the best entire 
Pamphlets of the day, on Literary, Political, 
Religious, and Mi eous Subjects, on 
both sides of every question. It is publish- 
ed occasionally, at an average of four Num- 
bers annually. This number contains the 
celebrated Pamphlet on Germany and the 
Revolution, by Professor Goerres, late Fdi- 
tor of the Rhenish Mercury, is just publish- 
ed, translated liberally from the German 
Pamphlet, lately suppressed by the Prussi- 
an government. 
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The Arcadian, NoI. 2s. 6d. 
The Sportsman’s Repository, Part II. 


Ato. 10s. 6d. 

Debrett’s P , 13th edition, £1, 4s. 

An account of the various modes of shoe- 
ing Horses; by J. Goodwin. Svo. 12s. 

Observations on a Plan for a more fre- 
quent delivery of the Gaols: by R. Fel- 
lowes, Esq. Is. 6d. 

NOVELS. 

Domestic Scenes, 3 vols 12mo. £1, Is. 

Coincidence ; or, the Soothsayer; by 
Paul Seabright, 12mo, 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

cio’s Decameron Translated ; a new 
edition, 8vo. 16s. 

Olivia; a Tale; by a Lady of distinc- 
ag 2 vols. 12s. 6d. 

Mystery; or, Forty Years ago, 3 
vols. £1, ls. 

Earl Osric ; or, the Legend of Rosamond ; 
by Mrs Isaacs, 4 vols 12mo. £1, 4s. 

Country Neighbours, and the Shipwreck ; 
by Miss Burney, 3 vols. £1, 4s. 

Good Humour ; or, my Uncle the Gene- 
ral; by a third Cousin, 12mo, 2 vols. 12s. 
POETRY. 

Pope’s Essay on Man, Messiah, &c. in 
the Po ese language, with Notes, 4to, 
3 vols. <£6, 6s. 

Stray Fancies, or Miscellaneous Poems ; 
by James Fitzmaurice, 12mo. 6s. 

Mazeppa Travestie. 2s. 6d. 

The Second Tour of Dr Syntax in search 
of the Picturesque, 8vo, No II. 2s. 6d. 

Retrospection ; by Thomas Whitby. 5s. 

Emigrant’s Return; by J. Bartlett. 5s. 6d. 

The Sceptic ; by Mrs Hemans. 3s. 

Dr Syntax in Paris ; or, a Search in Tour 
of the Grotesque. Part II. 2s. 6d. 

POLITICS. 

A Letter to Sir Robert Gifford, knight. 
2s. 6d. 

The Loyal Man in the Moon. 1s. 

The Political Apple-Pie; or, the ex. 
traordinary red book versified. 1s. 

The Financial House that Jack Built. 


6d. 
The Palace of John Bull contrasted with 


the 2 ge House that Jack Built. Is. 6d. 
e Political Queen that Jack loves. Is. 
THEOLOGY. 


Messiah’s Kingdom; or, the Second 
Coming of Christ ; by John Bayford, F.S.A. 
Svo. 10s. 

An examination of the charges made a- 
_ Unitarians and Unitarianism ; by 

t Carpenter, D.D. 8vo. 14s. 
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A Reply to the Rev. Mr Todd’s vindica. 
tion of our authorised translation and tran. 
slators of the Bible; by Sir James Bland 


Burgess, bart. £1, Is. 

Sermons; by Dr Burfield, 8vo. Vol. If, 

A recently discovered Ethiopic version 
of the first, usually called the fourth, or 
second apocryphal Book of Ezra; by Richard 
Lawrence, D. D. 12s. 

Daily Bread ; or, Meditations for every 
day in the year. 8s. 6d. 

Sermons; by the Hon. and Rev. EJ. 
Turnour, 8vo, 3 vols. £1; 7s, 

The state of the Country, a Sermon; by 
J. W. Cunningham. Is. 6d. 

A Catechism on the Truth of Christian. 
ity, 12mo. 3s. 

The double bereavement ; two Sermons 
on the death of H. R. H. the Duke of 
Kent, and of his late Majesty ; by W. B. 
Collyer, D.D. 2s. 

A Sermon on the Death of the King ; by 
J. G. Foyster. 1s. 6d.—by Joseph Ivemey. 
ls.—by J. H. B. Mountain, A. M. Is. 6d. 
—by J. W. Cunningham—by Rev. T. 
Gilbank. 1s. 6d.—by the Rev. J. Hughes, 
A.M. I1s.6d.—by Dr R. Winter. ls, 
6d.—by Rev. A. Bedford. 1s. 6d. 

A new Edition of the Enthusiasm of 
Methodists and Papists considered; by 
Bishop Lavington. 1 vol 8vo. With Notes, 
and an Introduction, by the Rev. R. Pol- 
whele. 15s. bds. 

This is a reprint from the scarce edition, 
now selling for a very high price. The 
Author’s principal design is, to draw a com. 
parison, by way of caution, to all Protestants, 
between the wild and pernicious enthusiasm 
of some of the most eminent Saints of the 
Popish communion, and those of the Me- 
thodists in our own country; which latter 
he calls a set of pretended reformers, ani- 
mated by an enthusiastic and fanatical 
spirit. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Historical and Statistical Account of 
Wallachia and Moldavia; by W. Wilkin- 
son, 8vyo. 9s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Voyage to South America, performed 
by order of the American government ; by 
H. M. Brackenridge, Esq. 8vo, 2 vols. 
£1, 4s. 

Journal of New Voyages and Travels, 
No 6, Vol. II. 3s. 6d. 

Travels in the interior of Africa in 1818 ; 
by M. G. Mollien, 4to. £2, 2s. 


——— 


EDINBURGH. 


The M » a Romance, by the au- 
thor of ‘* Waverley,” 3 vols 12mo. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No 
No CXVI. for March, Is. 6d. 

Edinburgh Annual Register for 1816, 
8vo. £1, Is. 

Literary and Statistical Magazine for 
Scotland, No XIII. 2s. 6d. 


Edinburgh Monthly Review, No XVI. 
for April, 2s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Review; or Critical Journal, 
No LXV. 6s. 

A Catechism of Chemistry ; adapted to 
those commencing the Study of that Science, 
illustrated by wood-cuts designed for the 
work, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
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Practical Remarks on Yellow Fever, by 
George Birnie, Surgeon, Royal Navy. 3s. 


6d. 

Illustrations of the unrivalled gio of 
compression and percussion in the cure of 
Rheumatism, Sprains, and Debility of the 
Extremities; by William Balfour, M. D. 


ae Montrose,” a Melo Drama, founded 
on the ** Legend of Montrose,” in the third 
series of Tales of my Landlord, 12mo. 
Is. 6d. 

Two Letters to the Rev. Dr Chalmers on 
his proposal for the increasing of the num- 
ber of Churches in Glasgow. Second edi- 
tion enlarged, with an Appendix, and a 
Letter to the Editor of the Edinburgh Chris- 
tian Instructor, Is. 

Remarks on the late Order in Council 
enjoining a form of Prayer for the Royal 
Family, to be used by the Ministers of the 
Church of Scotland. 

Considerations on the System of Paro- 
chial Schools in Scotland, and on the ad- 
vantage of establishing them in large towns ; 
by Thomas Chalmers, D. D. Is. 

Death and Character of Asa, King of Ju- 
dah, a Sermon, preached on occasion of the 
death of George III.; by Robert Culbert- 
son, Minister of the Gospel, Leith, 1s. 

Practical Observations on the Means of 
Preserving the Health of Soldiers in Camp 
and in Quarters. With Notes on the Me- 
dical Treatment of several of the most Im- 

t Diseases which are found to prevail 
in the British Army during the Late War. 
By Edward Thornhill Luscombe, M. D. 
Member of the Medical Society of Edin- 
bash and formerly Senior Surgeon of the 

Regiment. 6s. Svo. 

Dr Neilson’s edition of Moor’s Greek 
Grammar, greatly enlarged, wherein is 
given a short view of the irregularly formed 
Verbs, indeclinable parts of Speech, pecu- 
liar rules of Syntax, Prosody, Accents, and 
Dialects in Latin, and very copious Notes 
throughout the work in English, octavo, 
5s. 6d. bound. 

The third edition, considerably enlarged, 
of Prosodia Greca; sive, Metrorum Gre- 
corum per Regulas et Exempla Expositio. 
To which is added, a Dissertation on the 
Use of the Digamma in the Poems of Ho- 
mer, in which also the Rules and Principles 
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upon which his Verse to have been 
constructed, are pointed out; by 
Dunbar, F.R.S.E. and Professor of Greek 
in the University of Edinburgh. Octavo, 
5s. in boards. 

Elements of Latin Prosody, containing a 
complete System of Rules of Quantity, in 
English, with. a full account of Versifica- 
tion. Also Classical Authorities for the 
Rules of Quantity, and the Latin Rules of 
Alvarez, corrected and improved by R. J. 
Bryce, A. M. 18mo. Isv Of this interest- 
ing and useful work, we shall shortly give 
an account. 

A Catalogue of Books, comprising many 
rare and valuable articles of British and. 
Foreign Literature now on Sale ; by John 
Smith and Son, Hutcheson Street, Glasgow, 
8vo. Is. Gd. The curious and uncommon 
Books of this collection, were recently ac- 
quired by personal selection in various parts 
of the Continent. 

Regulations of the Fort William Circu- 
lating Library.—It is truly delightful to 
find that an institution of this kind has been 
established with so much p: of suc- 
cess in this remote quarter. There is pre- 
fixed a short address, which cannot fail to 
give a high idea of the individuals concern- 
ed in setting on foot this patriotic scheme. 
It is very well written, and displays a true 
spirit of literary ardour. We hope the li- 
mited funds of the Fort William Library 
will be aided by many donations. The 
Celtic Club would do well to signalize their 
love for the Highlands in this way, and we 
have no doubt they will do so. 

A Voyage to Spitzbergen ; containing an 
Acount of that Country—of the Zoology of 
the North—of the Shetland Isles—and of 
the Whale Fishery; with an Appendix, 
containing some important observations on 
the Variation of the Compass, &c. &c. ; 
by John Laing, surgeon, third edition, 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

A System of Theology, in 173 Doctrinal 
and Practical Sermons; by the late Timothy 
Dwight, S.T.D. LL.D. late President of 
Yale College, Connecticut ; with an inter- 
esting Memoir, and a fine portrait of the 
Author, in 5 large vols 8vo. £3, 10s. 

The Life of Miss Sophia Leece; by the 
Rev. Hugh Stowell, Rector of Ballough, 
Isle of Man. Is. stitched; 1s. 3d. boards. 





New Foreign Works, imported by Treuttel and Wiirtz, Soho-Square, London. 


uvreEs completes de Madame de Staél, 
vol. 8 and 9. 8vo. 18s. 

Mollien, Voyage dans J’interieur de 
l'Afrique, 2 vol. 8vo. fig. £1. 

Lordres en 1819, ou Recueil de Lettres 
sur la Politique, la Littérature et les 
moeurs; par l’auteur d’une année a Londres, 
8vo. 10s. 

Correspondance entre un Anglais et un 
Frangais, relative a l'état actuel de leurs 


nations, et aux différens partis qui les 
divisent, &c. 8vo. 8s. 

Mémoires pour servir a l'histoire de la 
Maison de Condé. 2 vols. 8vo. avec por- 
traits et fac-simile. £1, 10s. 

Un Tour en Espagne de 1807 a 1809, ou 
Mémoires d'un sold at fait prisonnier 4 la 
bataille de Baylen, 2 vols, 12mo, 8s. 

(Euvres de Lord Byron, traduites de 
l’Anglais, 6 vols. 12mo. £1, 4s. 
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Des Sociétés Secrétes en Allemagne, et en 
d’autres contrées ; &c. Syo. 8s. 

Annuaire Médico—chirurgical des Hopi- 
taux et Hospices civils de Paris, 4to. avec 
un Atlas folio. £3, 3s. 

Gall and Spurzheim, anatomie et phy- 
siologie du systéme nerveux en général, et 
du cerveau en particulier, Tom. IV. seconde 
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Anatomia, Second aopera postuma di Paolo 
M i, posta in ordine e publicata , 
spese di una Societa innominata, folio, Fy. 
renze 1819, with 20 plates. £8, 

Atti dell’ Academia della Crusca, Tom, I, 
4to. Firenze 1819. £1, 7. 

Menti, Proposta di alcune correzioni ed 
aggiunte al Vocabolario della Crusca, 3 part. 


partie, 4to. avec, un Atlas, folio. £4, 4s. Svo. Milano 1817, 19. 18s. 
The work is now completed in 4 vols, 4to. Ticozzi, Dizionario dei Pittori dal rinova. 
with 100 plates in folio. £16, 16s. mento delle belle arti sino al 1800. 2 vols, 
Autommarchi, Prodromo della grande Svo. Milano 1818. 14s, 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—March 13, 1820. 


—_—— 


Sugar. There has been some fluctuation in the prices, and demand for this article. 
At the date of our last report, the market wore a favourable aspect. It afterwards be- 
came languid, and prices depressed. Within these few days the demand has, for Mus- 
covadoes, become more animated, and the prices more steady. From the last advices 
from the Continent, the Refined market is become more languid.— Molasses are steady, 
and in fair request. As we anticipated, the accounts from the islands are by no means 
favourable. ‘The crops must both be short and unusually late. From this circumstance 
we may fairly calculate upon the Sugar market remaining steady, and if business in gen- 
eral revives, that the demand and prices will increase—Cotion. The market for Cotton 
continues id and depressed. The importations have of late been considerable, 
and the quantity of East India Cotton on hand is so great, that it must, for a long time 
to come, keep the market in a languid state. The quantity expected from America is 
very considerable. The demand for internal consumpt also cannot be increased.—Coffve. 
This article continues to fluctuate greatly: every thing concerning it depends upon the 
advices from the Continent, which must fluctuate greatly, according as the supplies ar- 
rive from different parts of the world. These are lately become very great, a large 
portion of the Coffee trade is now wrested from our hands. The consumpt on the Conti- 
nent of Europe continues to increase. 

In all the other articles of Commerce it is scarcely possible for us to make a single re- 
mark. Every thing continues in the former languid state, nor is there the smallest ap- 
pearance of any immediate revival, at least to any considerable extent. In the manufac- 
turing districts more work has lately been doing, but at no advance for the price of labour. 
The accounts from foreign markets continue dull and unsatisfactory, without any cheering 
rays to dispel the glooin. We stated our opinion on these matters at such length in our 
Jast report, that it is unnecessary for us again to enter upon the subject. Every thing 
since has but tended to confirm what we there said. Some time must yet pass before we 
see any material revival of trade. 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 25th Feb. 1820. 



































Ist. 8th. 15th. 22d. 25th. 
Bank stock, nnvernnnnnnne] 221 20 | 222 $ — 2233 —_ 
3 per cent. reduced, ....--| 68} 4] 68% 9 | 68% 9 | 69; }| 683 7 
3 per cent. consols, | 67 4g] 684 §g| 683 3] 683 4g] 685 } 
34 percent. consols,.....| 763 7 774 174 173 173 
4 per cent. consols, ~-| 863 7 872 §] 873 3! 87 3| 8673 3 
4 per cent. navy ann......| 102 3 | 1023 3 | 1023 3 | 103 |] 108 3 
Imperial 3 per cent. ann.) —— 673 — —— —_ 
India stock, ---errnrennnee~| 209 —_— — —— 
— wrvercecesrerroaree| 15 13 pr. | 14 15 pr. | 14 pr 15 14 pr. | 13 12 pr 
Exchequer bills, 2d.p.d..| 3 4pr.} 4 2pr.|/ 2 3pr. | 1 pr. 1 dis.| Qdis. lpr 
Consols for acc. -nnennnvve| _—_—_— oe _—_—_— er 
American 3 per cents...) 63 63 66 od — 
French 5 per cents. reece! aomee (33 fr. SOcr.!72fr. 90er.| —— — 
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Course of Exchange, March 7.——Amsterdam, 12:1. Antw 12:3. Ex. 
Hamburgh, 36: 5. ‘ rankfort, 152 Ex. Paris, 25: 20. Bourdeaux’ 25 : 0. Ma- 
drid, 34 effect. Cadiz, 333 effect. Gibraltar, 30. Leghorn, 47. Genoa, 44}. Malta, 
46. Naples, 38}. Palermo, 116s. per oz. Oporto, 514. Rio Janeiro, 654. Dublin, 10}. 
percent. Cork, 10}. 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per 0z.—Portugal gold, in coin, £0:0:0 Foreign 
in bars, £3: 17: 10}. New doubloons, £3: 15:6. New dollars, 4s. 114d. sire in 
bars, stand. 5s. 14d. 


PRICES CURRENT.—March 4.—London, March 3, 1820. 





SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. GLASGOW. ; LIVERPOOL. LONDON. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . cwt. } 60 to 65 58 to 64 54 to 59 54 to 57 
Mid. good, aes fine mid. z : 4 65 80 & e4 58 57 

ine and Vv ie, « © pum ~- 8 2 

pee Doub Loaves, e 1350 145 - om pare = bon " 
Powderditto, . ~~ 108 12 | — -|- - 90 114 
Single ditto, . - 105 112 ~ — | 103 106 _ _ 
Large ditto, . ~ 92 9 | — — | 92 98 | — ee 
Crushed Lumps, - + 48 60 = _ 48 52 re - 

MOLASSES, British, cwt. 350 51 50 30 6 51 6 a 26s 6d _ 

COFFEE, Jamaica . cwt 
Ord. , and fine ord. 98 110 ~ ate 115 196 90 129 j 
Mid. , and fine mid. 112 122 -_ - 128 1354 128 145 

Duteh, Triage and very ord. | 85 ~ _ 90 115 _ po 
Ord. good, and fine 112 _ _ 116 130 — aie 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 112 117 ~ _ 140 = _ 

St Domingo, 95 105 | — — | 112 116 | — sel 

pal (in Bond) kb. 7 8 74 83 8 84 - on 
IRITS, ‘ 

See Rum, 160. P. gall. 3s Sd 3s 6d | 2s 1ld 3s0d $0 3-3 2s 8d 4s 2d 
Brandy, + = ° 4650 ~~ —_ = in a4 68 

a, e . . 29 3 0 = —_ — -_ 26 28 
a . . * 6 9 7 0 = _ = — —_ — 

WINES, 

Claret, Ist Growths, hhd. | ‘60 64 | — -|i- — | £35 65 0 

» pipe. 44 54 _ -_ —_ == 48 —_ @ 
Spanish White, tt. | 34 s5 { — i ie ae — He: 
Teneriffe, Pipe | 30 3} = -|- -|- = 
Madeira, - + ©» 60 7 => _ - # 500 

LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton. | £7 _ 5610 515 6065 6 6 on 
Honduras, . : 8 - 515 60 610 615 6 6 6 10 
Cam a ° 8 =- 610 7 0 78.3% — _ 

FUSTIC, Jamaica, 7 = 710 8 0 70 310 80980 
Cu . e . 9 ll 910 10 0 9 5 1 O 2 1 6 

INDIGO, Caraccas fine, lb. | 98 6d lls 6d 76 86 9 0 10 O | 10s Od 10s 6d 

TIMBER, Amer. Pine,foot. | 1 0 1 11 _ ~ _ - an ‘ae 
DittoOak, . .— 32 3 _ oe aie fy age - 
Christiansand (dut. paid) 20 _ _ _ _ — _ - 
Honduras 141 8& oz Se if 4.4 _ — 
St Domi P _ - 1 6 Be 1 Sh -3 Ot. “ie 

TAR, American, + bri. 16 20 ~ — i7 018 O 21 0 one 
A . ° 18 20 _ _ — -_ 2 @ an 

PITCH, Foreign, . cwt. 8 —-—|— —_|-—- _ 8 6 10 & } 

TALLOW, Rus. Yel, Cand. | 61 62 59 60 60 - = wine 
Home ° e 62 — a — — — —_ _ 

HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. } 50 51 _ _ _ — |49 0 — £F 

uk burgh Clean, . 44 45 a _— 45 46 44 10 _ 

, 
Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. 56 58 _ ~ _ — 70 0 7 
Dutch, e e ° 58 ll _ _ - = 7@ 30 
ME aimgs, oo.) |= </> claw = 
‘S, b+ « 100 = _ _- — | £4 15 _ 

BRISTLES 
Petersburgh Firsts, cwt. 14 44 _ _ - _ _ — |} 

ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . 34 35 _ -_ - = 38 _ 
Montreal ditto, . ° 41 46 40 41 59 40 37 = 

Pot, ° . 35 44 359 40 37 _- 40 a4 f 

OIL,Whale, . . tun. | 32 33 32 33 _ _ 50 _ 
Ot 6 ¢ . 84 (p. bri.) 30 31 - - 28 _ 

TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib, | 0 F 0 09 0 9%} © 64 0 8 | OTA 6 9 F 
Middling, ° . ° 080 ss ey 04 06 } @4¢4. OS 

? ° e e 070 8 04¢ 05 03at0f;f — _ 
COTTONS, BowedGeorg. | — — } 10 11 f 61 t OF] KO b 
Sea Island, fine, . _ _ 24 26 7 ¢ 2's en ae 
es f ~ —{22e2F /1 BEM] ~ 
nw y = _ _ 2021 12 Ff 5b] — 
Demerara and Berbice, ~ -_ 1s 28 1 14 t 5 a, eS 
WestIndia, . . = _ es. cs .-. 3-3 ol? of 
Pernambuco, . + _ = ee a he req rT é& 1e°r @ 
Maranham, ‘ _ mS 2 2 181 4 8 Se ee 
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ALPHABETICAL LisT OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 23d of 
January and the 23d of February 1820, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Amistead, W. Soyland, Halifax, worsted-spinner 
Balme, J. Gommersal, Yorkshire, woolstapler 
Bennet, S. A. Worship-street, coach-man’ urer 
Beaton, H. West Camel, Somerset, maltster 
Beckwith, C. Preston, draper 
Blease, R. Altringham, flour-factor 
Boustead, M. M. Devonshire-street, dealer 
Bolingbroke, H. Great Yarmouth, merchant 
Bracewell, J. Bramley, York, innkeeper 
Briant, W. Kennington, wine-merchant 
Brander, J. & 7 wane ae wing A merchants 
Brown, W. A. Wentwo , brewer 
Brooke, J. Huddersfield, tanner 
Bunyer, J. Whetstone, dealer _ 
Buer, W. Church-street, Greenwich, butcher 
Buck, J. Arundel-street, Strand, stationer 

ington, S. Ashborne, Derby, mercer 
Carnes, W. Canal-row, Bermondsey, rope-maker 
Cattell, E. Milverton, Warwickshire, mealman 
Chapman, R. Beccles, Suffolk, iron-founder 
Chance, J. Worcester, maltster 
Clarke, J. P. Drayton, Warwickshire, dealer 
Clarke, F. Leicester, boot and shee maker 
Cowell, S. Sutton at Hone, miller 
Collier, T. Newport, Salop, liquor-merehant 
Davies, W. Caerphilly, Glamorgan, woollen-man- 

ufacture 


T 

Davies, T. King-street, tea-dealer 

Danro, G. Linton, Kent, butcher 

Dipper, F. Worcester, silk-mercer 

Dutton, S. & J. Dunn, Liverpool, merchants 

Dundas, J. Carlisle, cattle-dealer 

Dickens, E. Eynsford, Kent, draper 

Dye, S. Norwich, grocer 

eae D. White Horse tavern, Fettcr-lane 

it, H. Chippenham, Wilts, clothier 

Endicott, J. sen. Exeter, builder 

Farmer, J. Skinner-street, victualler 

Ford, E. Lime-street, wine-merchant 

Fowle, R. Blandford, draper 

Fox, W- Exchange-buildings, stock-broker 

Ford, G. Oxford-street, silversmith 

Freame, T- Worcester, cabinet-maker 

emg A. Greenhithe, baker 

Fu , J- Manchester, saddler 

Gallant, W. Leadenhall market, fishmonger 

Gibson, T. Whitehaven, butcher 

Giles, b. Syford, Berks, mealman 

Gribbell, N. & M. Hellyer, East Stonehouse, De- 
von, builders 

Green, T. Liverpool, auctioneer 

Green, J. Exeter, wine-merchant 

Gregson, T. Ormskirk, Lancashire, vintner 

Greenland, E. Old Kent-road, ter 

Gundry, T- Goldsithney, Cornwall, merchant 

Gundry, J. & W. Goldsithney, m ts 

Gundry, J. Gokisithney, merchant 

—, » W. Miiton-next-Sittingbourne, Kent, 


Harper, J. ware-road, cowkeepe: 
Hayton, J. W. Greenfield, Flintshire, wire and 
iron manufacturer 
Haffner, M. Cannon-street, St George’s, carpenter 
Henley, W. Holywell-street, silk-mercer 
a. F: Liv 7 1, — : 
~& J. re, Liverpool, grocers 
Hill, J. Bristol, straw-hat-manufacturer 
Holroyd, J. Bradford, Yorkshire, calico-manufac- 


urer 
Hutchinson, E. Nottingham, confectioner 
Jardine, J. C. Sheffield, draper 
Johnson, J. Liandaff, shopkeeper 

, R. Francis-street, watchmaker 
Jones, W. Eastcheap, wine-merchant 


La &'S. Roe, Strayley-bridge, Ashton- 
under-Line, machine makers 
eSuaie, Wotton-under-edge, Gloucestershire, 
er 
Lecand, L. R. Great Prescot-street, Goodman’s- 


fields, carver and gilder 
Ledwich, N, R. College hil, merchant 


Lipsham, T. St James’s-street, confectioner 

Lynch, M. Church-street, Spitalfields, silk-many- 
facturer 

— W. St Michael's, Worcester, carver and 

er 

Maund, J. New-street, Covent-Garden, mereer 

Martin, P. Little Harrowden, baker . 

Medcroft, J. Lamb’s Conduit-street, jeweller 

Merriman, W. H. New Bond-street,. master mari- 
ner 

Millard, S. Gloucester, linen-draper 

Millard, J. Minories, bellows-maker 

Morling, W. Heybridge, Essex, brewer 

Nappier, T. Potterne, Wilts, mealman 

Norris, T. Ramsgate, grocer 

Norris, W. Romsey, Southampton, timber-mer-. 
chant 

Nossiter, C.Grimsbury, Northamptonshire, tanner 

Oastler, R. Horsforth, Yorkshire, dry-salter 

O'Neill, T. Newcastle-street, wine-merchant 

Owens, J. Kingston, Herefordshire, ironmonger 

Patrick, T. C. Austin-friars, irisurance-broker 

Pearson, J. Beeston, Roydes, Yorkshire 

Peircy, H. Brighthelmstone, grocer 

Peach, D. Camberwell, merchant 

et 2 T. sen. Boddicott, Oxfordshire, nurseryman 

Powles, M. Ross, Herefordshire, mealman 

Raine, T. Bear-street, Leicester-fields, perfumer 

Richardson, J. Liverpool, merchant 

Richmond, T. Nottingham, grocer 

Ritson, J. Carlisle, tallow-chandler 

Roscoe, W. J. Clarke, and W. S. Roscoe, Liver- 
pool, bankers 

—— J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, woollen- 

raper 

Rutlelge, F. W. Lucas-street, corn-dealer 

Sargeant, J. Great Warner-street, brewer 

Saville, S. Stayley, Cheshire, cotton-spinner 

Shaw, J. Micklehurst, Cheshire, clothier 

Shuttleworth, T. Ipswich, linen-draper 

Shuttleworth, J. & ‘T. Stevens, Torkington, 
Cheshire, dealers 

Simpson, A. St Swithin’s lane, merchant 

Smith, T. L. Ramsdon Cray, butcher 

Solomon, G. Leman-street, Goodman’s-fields, hard- 
wareman 

Spence, T. Maryland-point, Stratford, dealer 

Spencer, S. Cumming-street, Pentonville, brick- 


yer 
—- T. Thornbury, Gloucester, tallow-chan- 
er 


— J. Cherryhinton, Cambridgeshire, gar- 

ener 

Stevenson, J. Broad-street, corn-chandler . 

Stammers, T. & W. Button, Sudbury, miller 

Stewart, C. Hull, spirit-merchant 

Swan, W. New-street, Commercial-road, master 
mariner 

Taylor, T. Preston, Lancashire, tea-dealer 

Taylor, J. Moreton-in-Marsh, wine-merchant 

‘Thomson, J. Manchester, bookseller 

Thomas, B. B. Plymouth-dock, brewer 

Tipping, T. Warrington, Lancashire, miller 

Tinson, W. Christ-church, Southampton, itn 
holder 

Todd, A. Catherine-court, Tower-hill, merchant 

Turner, N. J. Tower-street, merchant 4 

Watson, J. & H. Friday-street, warehouseman 

Walton, R. Wood-street, Cheapside, hosier 

Walker, J. jun. Axbridge, Somerset, brewer 

Weston, J. Tenterden, Kent, printer 

Weise, W. P. Tooley-street, hat-manufacturer 

Wilkinson, C. Wormwood-street, dealer 

Williams, J. Crowland, grocer _ 

Williams, B. Birmingham, chemist 

Wilson, R. a merchant 

Wilson, W. Seven Houses, Rotherhithe, corn-factor 


Wilson, R. Bridge-street, Vauxhall, linen-draper 
Winterbottom, J. Manchester, druggist 

Wire, J. Colchester, grocer 

Windeatt, T. Bridgeton, Devon, woollen manufaec- 


turer 
Wood, J. Nottingham, hosier ; 
Wareingtn, J. Warton, Lancashire, coal-mer- 


chant 
Wornell, W. Downton, Wilts, linen-draper 
2 
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Gray, and ’ 
Henderson T. jun. merchant, Anstruther Faster 

, John & Joseph cnerchanes, 
ee, and leather-merchants, Irvine 
_ Lang & Cochran, merchants, 


5. & 4. 
1 red 64to 68|Boilers . . 48to 50 
- « 68to JO|New...- - 

Suj ditto 72 to 76|Small Beans . 43 to 46 
- . 6ito 68/Tick ... 38to 41 
, Feed Oats”. 2 
Poland do . . 
Fine. ... 
Potato do. .. 
Fine..... 
Flour, p. sack 
+ se omen 
ollard, re 
Seeds, &c.—March 7. 
- Se Se 
Must. Brown, 10 to 14|Hempseed. . 
ite. . 10to 14 > \ 
Tares.. 6. 10to 14 ve for. Seed 
——.. Clover, Red, ; 
— White. . 
riander .. 
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EDINBURG 
Wheat. Barley. 

4 Ist, ...2-385- Od. Ist,......258. 6d. 
2d,......358. 6d. | 2d,......246. Od. 

Sd,......32s. Od. | 3d, ......20s. Od. 
Average of Wheat, 

Tuesday, 

_ Beef (174 oz. per lb.) Os. 6d. to Os. 8d. 
Mutton . .- - Os. 6d.to Os. 8d. 
Lamb, per quarter . 10s. Od. tol4s. Od. 
Veal . . . + + Os. Sd.to Is. Od. 
Pork . .. . + Os. 6d.to Os. 8d. 
Tallow, per stone . 9s. Od. to 9s. 6d. 


Wheat. 
Ist,......378. Od. 


Average of Wheat, 





Vor, VI. 





-|| Trish, do. 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ScorcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and 29th 
February 1820, extracted from the 


Gazette. 

Neilson, J. Waulk-mill-store, nearAirdrie 

4 iC, merehanty apr, and John 

wot + pegtepeieeamase 
man 

Whyte, Alex. merchant and candlemaker, Dundee 


DIVIDENDS. 
Brodie, Geo. merchant, Leith; a dividend on the 


dend 15th March ; 
Sim, G. M. & Co. merchants, Glasgow; a divi- 
dend 13th March 


Stew John, general agent, Aberdeen; a divi- 
dend’5a April 


> 
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Rapeseed £52 
H.—Marcigie: 

Oats. ; Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.....-246, 6d. | Istyes....20s. Od. 
2d,......21s. Od. } 2d,......18s. 6d. 
Sd, a, Od. 3d, 00000175. Od. 

£1:15: 5 6-12ths. 

March 7. 
Quartern Loaf . . Os. 9d. to 
Potatoes (28 Ib.) . . Os. 8d. to 
Butter, per Ib. . » Is. 8d. to 


Ditto, per stone . 16s. Od. to 








Os. 
Os. 
Os. 
Salt ditto, . . . Is. Od.to Os. 
Os. 
Eggs, per dozen - « Os. 8d. to Os. 


HADDINGTON.—Manrcn 10. 

— Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist,......258. Gd. } Ist,...... 23s. Od. | Ist,......18s. Od. } Ist,......19s. Od. 
2d,......35s. Od. | 2d,......238. Od. | 2d,...... 2d, ......16s. Od. 
3d,......32s. Od. | Sd,......20s. Od. | 3d,...... 


20s. Od. | 2d,......15s. Od. 
17s. Od. Sd,......13s. 0d. 3d, oaréeoneth Od. 
£1: 14: 6 3-12ths 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, to the Week ended 26th Feb. 1820. 
Wheat, 65s. 10d.—Rye, 58s. icra 35s. Sd.—Oats, 24s. 1d.—Beans, 448. 11d-—Pease, 48s. 9d.— 
e Beer or Big, 0s. 0d.—Oatmeal, 25s. 11d. 
Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, ° 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 Ibs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th Feb. 1820. 


Wh eat, 51s. 9d.—Rye, 36s, 5d.—Barley, 27s. 4d.—Oats, 21s. 3d.—Beans, 52s, 2d.— Pease, 31s. 11d. 
Beer or Big, 24s. 1d.—Oatmeal, 17s. 11d. 


4Y 


» 
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Register.—Appointments, Promotions, &c. [March 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


1, MILITARY. 


Army. Lieut. Col. Hon. John Ramsay, of hp. late 
: Clan- Fen. Inf, n= 


Alpine 


SinCdntep. See, ae 7 Dr. G. 


5 
4Dr. 


10 
14 


15 


jur. vice Coleman, exc. Pym ey 1820 
Foster, from hp. Surg. 
Ug see celle tet, Be 

oan patel, Captain by purch. vice 
Comst Townshend, Lieut. by 133 
Hawkins, Lieut. by ph a $ jp. 





mond, ex do. 
"Foster, from hp. 26 Dr. Lieut. vice 
BLS Capa by pinch vik 
a vice 
lairs, ret. > 


Cornet Elton, Lieut. oF age 3 
Gren.G. Ensign and Lieut. —_ Lt. and capt 


= pur. viee Lord C, Fi , 55 F. 
Glanville, hp. Ens 





Cold. G. Caan tL 5. W. Bentinck, ee aay 4 


Bentinck, res. Adjutant only 


Cc 
5, G. Lt, and Capt. Wi » Capt. aad Lieut. 


57 


58 


Colonel by vice = 
31 Dee. 1819 
Lieut. Anson, Lieut, and ee? by ty 


Gen. ns of Huntly, 
Ensign Stephens, Lieut. vice —o 


dead 
E. Muller, Ensign 
“aed Stuart, SC usign, vice Chambers, 


eee aro 5 Feb. 
v 5 Fe 
Lieut. Hammond, from 14 Dr. Lieut, vice 


Capt. PB ‘f hp. 56 F. Captai . 
erry, from . in 
} Smuts do. 
» from hp. 83 F. =. 
"viee Gallie, exch. ree. ff. 
Gen, Earl of Hopetoun, G.C.B. Colonel 
Lieut. Gen. Gore Browne, Colonel 7: 
= ae Lieut. by pureh. vice 
ma 3 Feb. 
Cc. t —, do. 
Major Poo, from p- 99 F. Maj. ee 
ear from 85 F. Capt. 2 
in. Seward, from hp. Lieut. bag 5 
N. Power, Ensign by purch, eee 
cancelled My 


Brevet Lieut. Col. Lord C. 
Gren. G. Major by purch. vice et 


Lieut. Dix, vice M: 
» Captain, ontgomere, 


dead 
x 4 Montgomerie, Lieu’ o 
tien tt Taylor, is, Eoin ue i ye A 
jar. ns. 
vice Baynes, exch. 27 Jan 


61 F. Bt. Lieut. va, revere from 60 F. iisjer, 
R. Pi E ig by pureh, aie — 
‘ower, G n 
clerk, 27 F. 


62 
3 do. 
67 W. M. P. Sweedland, Ensign, vice Mac- 
68 Lieut. Stretton, from hp. viee § = 
rec. diff. Feb, 
73 Lloyd, Capt. by purch. vice Coane, 
Ensign Monck, Lieut. vice Murphy, dead 


Williamson, from 45 F. Lieut. by 
purch. vice Lloyd 3 
P. Primrose, Ensign, vice , eee do. 

79 Lieut. Cameron, from hp. Lieut. vice 

Thomson, exch. rec. diff. 27 Jan. 
84 ——— Westby, from hp. Lieut, bret St 

Clare, exch. rec. oF 
Brockman, from hp. 84 F. La 
vice Bowsar, exch. rec, diffs 














85 Liege from hp. ein «4 
90 capt lolnes, fre from hp. 78 F cus ae 
es, from hp. . vice 

land, 1 R. V. Bn 9 Feb. 


Lieut. Maclean, from hp. 3 F. G. Lieut, 

vice ——_ exch. rec. iff, 27 Jan. 

91 Ensign M‘Intyre, from hp, 3 ™ a R. 

Ens. vice Campbell, exch. 0 Feb. 

92 Lieut. Gen. John Hope, formerly of OF, 
Colonel 

 — Madden, from 43 F. Copia, 
nnes, dead 10 Feb. 


Rifle B. Capt Stewart, from hp. Capt. Bore 


exch. 
Gent. Cadet G. V. Creagh, from R. Mil 
Coll. 2d Lieut. vice Peel 6 do. 

1W.1.R. Lt. Chads, Captain by purch. vice Isles, 
ret. 27 do. 


Ensign Myers, Lieut. urch, _3Feb. 
Ff = Mate B B. OBrien” Resist. Surg. - 


Cape C. Lt.  decchedstvoom, from hp. of the late 
egt. vice Stockenstroom, exch. 10 do. 
1R.V.B. Brevet Major Holland, from 90 F. oe 
vice Chapman, cancelled 5 
Lieut. Dean, from hp. R. Wag. Tr. Lieut. 
vice Gilbert, cancelled do. 
Fothergill, from hp. 97 F. Lieut. 
vice Fuller, cancelled do. 
Ensign Mackenzie, from hp. 8 W. I. R. 


» Vice Gordon, 7 V. Bn. do. 
. Paym. , from hp. 58 F. Pa do. 
Lieut. Bambrick, from hp. 45 - Lee. 


vice Walker, cancelled 

—— Young, bene hp. 25 F. Lieut. vice 

Dickenson, cance 

—— O'Connell, Freee hp. 62 F. —_ 

viee Green. cancelled 
Ellar, from hp. 35 F. ry te. 
3 Brevet Maj. Wood, from 90 F. to 

vice. Mansfield, cancelled 

Lieut. Stewart, from hp. 2 G. Bn. —— 
vice Atkinson, cance! 

—— Lynch, from hp. 99 F, Lieut. Sn 
Challis, cancelled do. 





te 


——— Black, from hp. 50 F. Lieut. vice 
Elliott, cancelled do. 

MiCaul, _— hp. 1G. Bn. ans 
viee Bateman, ca celled 

Qua. Master Buchanan, from hp. 5 ¥ Be 


Quarter Mas 
4 — Stobie, “i a Regt. Lieut. yn 
Pigott, cance 
—— Cavendish, from 3 Gar. = 
Lieut. vice Groves, cance! 
7 Brevet Mejor Ross, from hp. 6 W. Ln 


Gordon, cancelled 
Lal Waren, from 4 R. ~ Bn. Lieut. 
led 1 Nov. 1819 


cancel 
Ensign Gordon, from 1 z V. Ba. Easig?, 
vice Alexander, cancelled } 











BETES 


eT ee ewer aS ree rerrereere FPOrKrresRgs RPFSeE as SSeSEsesee 


"Tv 





fy 





vibe Sohiustons, Somociel “it Now 1619 
Ov. 
Crawford, from 


90 F. 
fy 1820 


7s 


Lui. Burke, fom hp. 48. Lieut. 
. leut. 
Quar. Master Hogan, : hp. 14 F. E 
ns. 
vice Nickson, > . 
» from late 6 R. Vet. 
cancelled 


Sveee 


Ensign Maclean 
Ens. vice Fraser, Tow 19 
- Master » from hp, 2 W. I. R 
Ens. vice Komareck, eane, 3 Feb. Vaso 
Royal Artillery. 
Sab Colt B. LeseWyO8 hie. 
Teesdale, 2d 


:: anon 2d Lieut. 


8 Dee, 1819 
do. 








Garrisons, 
Gen. Earl of Chatham, K.G. Governor of Gibraltar 
29 Jan. 1820 
Lieut. Gen. Lord Beresford, G.C.B. a ae 


Jersey 
Sir Brent Speneer, G.C.B. a 


of Cork 

ER NO cite 

donderry and Culmore do. 
Medical 


Hosp. Assist. Teevan, from hp, Hi Assistan 
é on Dec. 1819. 
Kemble, M.D. from hp. Hosp. —— 


Store-keeper General’s Department. 
Assist. Store-k Geneial J. eM . Store- 


4 
Tho. Parr, As, Store-keeper Gen. do, 
‘Amos Lister, dee do. do, 


Exchanges. 
“Major Buck, from 8 F. with Major Browne, hp. 


Brevet Major Milner from 18 Dr. with Capt. De 
Montmorency, 4 

ll Wilkie, from 38 F. with Capt. Frank- 
lyn, hp. 40 F. 

———— Lane, from 84 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Lynch, hp. R. W. I. Ran 

a Se es with Lieut. Lord Bingham, 
p> 5 

—— Usher, from 62 F. ree. diff with Lieut. 
Macdonell, hp. 
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—— Sadleir, ee S?- rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Campbell, hp. 1 F. 
—— O'Connor, from 88. ree. diff) with Licit, 
“Follett, hp. 97 F. 
Resignations and Retirements. 


ce saigeel Stewart, 3 ¥. G. 
Major Molloy, 
Captain Wright, 4 Dr. 


Appointment Cancelled. 
Ensign Cuppage, 50 F. 
Deaths. 


Gen. Hon. Sir A. Maitland, Bart. 49 F, Feb. 1820 
Sir D. G.C.B, 1 Dr. G. and Rife 


art at fitmierly Lieut. ¢ 3 nei 


ia. Col. Sir J. J. Bontein, ip, Keli Regt 25 Dec. 





Maj. ac hasd 61 F. Up Comp, Jamaica 8 Nov. 
=P" » 3F. eylon 8 Aug. 
— bs , 89 F. Il May 
—— Gomersall, hp. late 2 Gar. Bn. 

Capt. Butler, 1F. - ‘ 
——- D Royal Demarara 25 Dec. 


uport, 
Lieut. Cameron, Adj. 1 
—A. x 50) F. Isleof Franee 11 May 


—— Innes, 92 F. Up Park Camp, ay 


wan Jones, 67 F. Mullingaum 17 July 
F. 29 Dee. 


10 Jan. “820 


payments :~—_ 
: Master Parke, 1 F- 1F. ; Wallyahbad, Madras 28 Aug. 


Assist. S n Swindell, hp. 1 Dr. Om Ane 
Sangh, Urper Canada’ > 1 Sept. 
ee gee 
Assist. Com. Gen. Belson, Demarara 27 Nov. 
Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. Howie, Jamaica 7 do. 
Medical Department. 


Hosp. Assist. Cusins, Jamaica 14 Nov. 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





py mn ends The tem: 


daring the Rasy, wis clay Ae is considerably above the average of the same month 
years, and the mean dal tines of 4 
temperature, therefore, has been more equable thani s generally ex 


the Thermometer is upwards of 


perienced in this climate. ‘The warmest period of the month was the 6th, 7th, and 8th, 


when the Thermometer rose above 50, 
with 


ee 


e coldest was after the 18th, when the tempera- 

ture of the night was frequently below 32. The mean of the daily extremes coincides ex- 

that — and evening. The fluctuations of the Barometer are some- 

less than the annual average fluctuations, and the mean rise Wawteoee is fully 3 —_ 
than that of February for the last 9 The state of 


= provalsnes of 01h ethooe,wimis to. 
back to the first Number of 


and dryness is in favour of the latter. 


higher 

dicates an unusually dry atmosphere, owi 

wards the end of the month. It. will be und, on looking 

this work, that there is a striking coincidence between February of this year and the same 
month of 1817. The difference both in tem 

From PP ae oe Ses veaes boat the Wis, ens epee e severe winter 
was to lowed by an early These however, have been disap- 
pointed by the stormy weathe weather that ect i ir Pad wih 


H 


in towards the end of February, and which still 
ues {March 2d,) with increasing severity. 
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Register.— Meteorological Report. 
MereoroLocical Tass, extracted from the Register ke 





[March 
on the Banks 


the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 


FEesruary 1820. 





Means. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, . ° = 
wrnssee temperature, ion} — >.) ae 
LT. KE aa 
yes . ° . 7 39:1 


esvrencneee 10 ‘aM. and 10 P.M. 
daily observations, 




















eeceee ® ° 39.1 
Wi tay: | thermometer, , » 246.0 
Mean daily ditto, io: 8.5, 
seosesee temperature of spring water, . 59.5 
BAROMETER. Inches. 
‘Mean of 10 A.M. (temp. of mer. 47) . 29.840 
esccsessepee 10 P.M. — of mer. 47) « 29.8358 
eresseceeeee ep um ate! mer. #7) . 
range of barometer, e 6.220 
Mean ditto, during the day ; 4 seer e374 
eccesscesseeesees i 24 hours, =e 7 ° : 1215 
HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
Rain in ohm, nna: e ° . , . 4 
Leslie. ean, 10 A. Mt S26 10.0 
dtdsepeccsccceseceere LO P. Me ° . 7.8 
7 —_ skins! . 89 
° oin! Dep. * . 33.0 
10 P.M, « 33.7 
both, e 33.8 
esssesssoreree Relat. Humid. 10 A.M. ., 80.8 
10P.M. . oe 
ersoseseoeieees GTS. MOIS. in LOVCUub, faaie,10A.a 143 
0 P.M. .144 
‘both, 144 










Extremes. 

THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Maximum, Tthday, . . 540 
Minimum, =- 18th lw . 27.0 
Lowest maximum, 3d eit 6.) ee 
Hig OAM Oth |. Lee 

Lowest di . 19th e e ; 
H , 10 P. M. T.e 51.0 
Lowest ditto . . 31.0 
a range in 24 — 28th e 16.5 
tearing Inches, 
Highest, 10A-M- . 27th . 30.300 
Lowest ditto, ° 420 
Highest 1 10P.M.  . 26th + 30,525 
ditto, 29th . 29.150 
Greatest range in 24 reese ny “ 550 
Least ditto, . 15th 7 e645 
HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
Leslie. m howe 10 A. M. 25th . 30.0 
cccccceee . . ° 0.0 
wncaseene Highest, 10 P.M. 29th ‘ 20.0 
sseeopeeye Lowest — 2d 10 
Anderson. P, Dap. Highest, | ag M. 7th 46.0 
- 25th 10.0 
om Highest, 101 P.M. 7th 45.0 
esosedeee: west ditto, 25th 20.0 
.. Relat. Hum. Highest, 10 4. 3d 100.0 
ones mpenpabeanssoessees ditto, 25th 37.0 
eeceecsecesonscsecesossoos ees Greatest, 10 P.M. 24 98.0 
esceee ~ Mois. 100 cub. in. Greatest, 10 A.M. 7th .215 
coveceseescccseedesccoseseenes Last ditto, 25th .063 
ounniega cessssseeseeseecsvees Geatest, 10P.M. 6th .208 
ovveqeneseccnsescesensor serene Least ditto, 25th .090 





" Fair days, 24; ‘rainy days, 5. Wind west of meridian, 15; east of meridian, 14. 


Mereonotocicat Taste, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after- 
aftern Register 









































noon. The second Observation in the oon, in the first column, is taken by the 
Thermometer. 
Attach. 
Ther. [arom 
S.W [pa fair, ||Feb. 16{ [M-3? 9.917 ope 
‘ M.283| .742|M.42 
N.W. ‘Ditto. Tt lAc at is aces 
|Frost morn. 18{ M.27 | .768|M.39 
fogsy day. A.35 | .867|A. 39 
morn. 19 § |M-253) .965|M.56 
sunshine day = 31 | .969 - > 
Dull, fair. 203 14.35 | 1946/4. 47 
Rain morn. aif |M.29 | .870)M.39 
fair day, “fea 751A. 38 
. e -569) M. 
ba sot Mca | “seri 
Ditto. 23{ |'38 | “3a0la.40 
Fair. 24 M.25 -353|M.55 
‘cold aftern. ae 4 ae . = 
-644)M. 
Ditto. 254 14.35 | ‘og0la. 35 
Dull morn. a6 4 |M-25 | .999/M.35 
moe MP ae 
Mild, sums.) = 274 [4.45 | 7105/4. 36 
M. .840|M.28 
wot, ncn] of 8 | SS 
Mild, sunsh.|/ 29 (81°37 | “295!a.36 
Average of Rain, 1°216 inches, 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS.’ 


eel 


BIRTHS. 
July hoe fs Bea At Madras, Mrs Siengonn, relict 
Simpson, a daugh' 

at hy 1, — At nas, ot lady of Henry Har- 
“te Th indy of Thomas Lauder Dick, Esq. of 
Relugus, a 

19. Kt Boultaite, the lady of Hugh Rose, Esq. 
an Glastulich, a 


At Edinburgh, Mrs Lockhart of Castlehill, 
ome. 
nats “At the maine of Kinglasie Mrs Cunnyng- 
maPiche lady of G. A. Pullarton, Esq. of Fern- 
‘hill, ry ele 
y oe it Newington, Mrs J. R- Skinnety's'eom. 


tess 
Marchioness of 


— The a oon oe thd heir. 
Feb. 1. The Countess of C , twin daugh- 
— Mrs a daughter. 


rrest of Comiston, a daugh' 
7. * Portobello, Mrs Douglas, Great King- 


Milsington, Mrs Scott, 
ed . ie Terrot, Albany-street, Edinburgh, a 


aang Pechles, Mrs M‘Gowan of Winkston, a 
fee At the Union a, St Andrew’s -square, 
Edinburgh, Mrs H @ son. 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs George Wauchope, a 
SLE AL Walington: -place, Leith, Mrs John Mac- 
7. mgs | Bridge, — Dublin, the lady of 
8. - Hilton, Mrs’ Pearson of Myrcairnie, a 
— At -; ran Mrs David Syme, a daughter. 
= A Tacleineycctecst, dinbargh, ‘ire John 
on gydtughte. vistnihatninnae vee: Edin- 


burgh, a iter. 

— At House, —-_< - yh be 
William Johnston, Esq-.of Lathrisk and i 
# 0m tis Cathcart, Ga Gayfield: a son 

ield-square, . 

21. At Culloden, Mrs A. Gardoa, 8 s0n 

22. At Edin! the ey he William ‘ Ogilvie, 
Ba rune 

Mrs James Borthwick, iby-place, a 


ter. 
— Mrs John Wardrop, 103, George-street, Edin- 


iter. 
"Bb its Chaves Taro, GaySeld- ware,» son. 


8 daughter. 
, Lately—At London, the Countess of Cowper, a 


the house of her father, L eral 
Macleod, St James’s Park, Tey aie tots Ge Lady Gardi- 


ner; a son, 
— Edinburgh, Mrs Johnstone of Alva, a daugh- 


MARRIAGES. 
Aug. 23, — ¥ Caleutta, | Manning, 
Esq. of civil service, to me, eldest 
oe Licutonant-General of the 


me - 18. Hugh Fraser, 
Peas reinent, “o-May, “pond 
“len, 1, 1820. At Peat. Mr P. jeg to ae 
of John T: Esq. writer, Cri 


17. At Closeburn, G. Johnstone, toner at 
» to Ann, Sidest daughter’ of William 


19, At Fulham, William Wilberforce, jun, Esq. 


the eldest son of William Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. 
to Mary Preness, seqund deuiter of the Hevenmné 
pera pes arn 


- George Gregson, 

24. At T miberry Lodge, Wi OFT 
urn! 

Li , to Jane Ronald, eldest daughter of 

Charles Angus, Esqe Tur 

-_ 9 allace, Esq. 


‘Conchra. 
27. AtGlennan, Neil Campbell, Esq. to Matilda, 
daughter of the late Duncan 
i gar te 

t 7 
Springbank, parish of 
Paterson, joungest daughter of the inte" 


ria, seventh daughter of the late Georg Kinloch, 
Esq. Stonehaven. 

— At 2 Peete) mae On ¢ 

B of the Elizabeth of Kir » to M —_ 
da ter of the late John Swan, sq. of of Preston- 


ie are ape 
x! x son ui! 
— second "ofthe 


AS bell, 


y married fon Scena cae 


. Scotland, the law, Sew w. 
G. Cumming, Bart. 

— At Edin! 1, by the Rev. Dr Peddie, Mr 

mas Craig, mason, daughter 


a Mr 
muir, farmer, to Miss » fe 
of Mr James law. 
— At Midmar Castle, G. R. Ni : M.D. of 
London, to Marion, third James Mans- 
a Hing, of Mideaae, 
— At Hampstead, John Esq. to Rubinia 
Cullen, youngest of Archibald 
Cullen, Esq. one of his Counsel. 
— At Kensington ly Macdonald, 
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May 5, 1819. At the island of Banca, Mr Francis 
son of Mr William Fraser, AM —- Bm 


street, 
At Lodiana, N a oomtry, John Balfour 
‘cunguon im the service of the lonourable East 


Toander. 
4. At Belmont, Jamaica, John Jameson. - 
est son of the late John Jameson, tpoendem of 


At U k Camp, Jamaica, John Owen, 
or the 61st regiment. , 
1. At Exeter estate, Vere, Jamaica, of a 

few days’ illness, Mr Alexander son 
‘illiam Kneck- 


shorty, Ross-shire. 
21. At Kingston, Jamaica, Robert, third son of 


Robert Esq. of Gilmore Hill. 

22. At » Jamaica, of the yellow fever, 
Mr Edward » aged 16, son of the late 
Gabriel Richardson. of Dumfries. 


Jan. 1, 1820. At Paiticy, aged three years and 
the only 


eight moni es, ter—and on 
the 29th of the'samne month, six 5 
John, the only son, of the Rev. Mr Burns, one of 
ns wat Nice j Aaa 5 ter of the la 

e te 
Willian Faitholma sq. of C 

4. At Docraw, in the Lieutenant 


6. At Merchiston Bank, Edinburgh, Mrs Marion 
Knox, wife of Mr John Fletcher. 
11. At Criehton Strachan, Esq. late 


, Leith. 

— At Greenhill, near Sheffield, aged 88, M 
John Fox, who has left children, grandchildren, 
and : i » to one 

12. Mr Thomas Ayre, aged 86, many years 

of the castle in Neweastle. Hie was poeent 

at ea, ee cena ef Co eenst 

the gun from which the celebrated General Mont- 
AY Dumffies, aged 104, Mrs Janet MN 

- t, 
relict of the last of 2 line eae at 


male line of the Lairds of 
wea At Quebec, William Scott, Esq. younger of 

13. In the 824 tte om, Mr John Thom- 
son, , Mu il. 

15. At Loekerby, William Martin, Esq. of Black- 

— At Dundee, Mr A. Pitcairn, jun. wine-mer- 

— At Jedburgh, at an advanced Mrs Elliot 
po Sg 

At ries, Mr R. Hall 

— At Nether House, Sy, ticatetent- 
La oy Nasmyth, late of the 7th West India regi- 
men 

17. At Glasgow, Archibald Campbell, » Mer- 
mst yg oy pte 


aati — Pg A RF 
vy, son 
v= ‘At Bath, ‘try Helen Wauchope, daughter of 


Register.— Deaths. 





[March 


the deceased John iswoode, - and relict 
John Wauchope, Da se Falmouth: county ¢ 


17. At No 29, Libberton’s bes Edinburgh 
after a illness, James urray, composi- 
“ death, a widow anda family - 


eft in i 
3 ug) ve been avery destitute 
— In London, Lieut.-General James Campbell, 


aged 76. 
~ Mr Philip T. Meyer, the eminent composer 
and professor of the harp, in the 88th year of his 


age. 
18. At Minto, Jane, youngest daughter of th 
Hon. Captain Elliot, R. N. = 
— James Bruce Dundas, son of Mr Dundas, 
Albany-street, Edinburgh. 
_- William Scott, attorney at law, &c. &c. Cal- 
es ES son of Mr Alexander Scott, Ormis- 


19. At Carlisle, of apoplexy, Isabella, wife of M 
Jeremiah Jollie, printer, in the 36th year of ar 


“em At Moyhall, Sir Aoneas Macintosh of Macin. 
tosh, Bart, 


> 
— At Kilmarnock, Mr J. Thomson, of the Kil- 
marnock woollen manufactory, and treasurer of 
that town. 

20. In his 79th year, John Mackenzie of Torri- 
don, in the county of Ross, ° 

21. At Abernethy Manse, the Rev. John Grant, 
minister of Abernethy. 

— At Arbroath, John Spink, Esq. aged 84, 

— At Kirkcudbright, in the 86th year of his age, 
and 50th of his ministry, the Rev. Dr Robert Mu 
ter, one of the Deans of the Chapel Royal, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to his late M y- 

. The Rev. Henry Garnock, first minister of 
Canongate, Edi He died suddenly and in 
the prime of life. m the very able and accep- 
table manner in which he es the duties of 

i justly lamented. 
the Reverend 


— At Haddington, Mrs Isabella Knox, late of 
Mayshiel, aa of Thomas Pringle, senior, late 
provost of burgh. : 

23. Suddenly, at Kirkaldy, Mrs Cecilia Halker- 
stone, wife of Mr David Storrar, saddler there, 

— At oy ee Bags Dunlop, wife of Colonel 


Dunlop of H I. 

— At Bathgate, the Rev. Patrick Connel, min- 
ister of the Associate Congregation there, in the 
55th year of his age, and 35d of his ministry. 

— At his seat at Charleton House, in the county 
of Wilts, John Howard, Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, Viseount Andover, and Baron Howard of 
Charieton, General in the army, Colonel of the 
44th regiment of foot, Governor of 
forts in Ireland. His lordshi — 


ped Ft ty ow He is sueceeded 


‘Ayrshire, 


Miss Rutherford, only daughter of the late Henry 
Rutherford, . of Hunthill. 

— On board Castle Huntly East Indiaman, 
for , James, eldest son of James Hay, W- S. 
25. At Scone, Mrs Brodie, widow of Rev. 
John Brodie, late minister of Kinloch. 

26. At ioe Eliza, the wife of John Stein, Esq. 
of Clonmell, Ireland. 

— At Dumfries, Gabriel Richardson, Esq, of 
Rosebank, late provost of that burgh. 

— Viscountess Gormanston of Gormanston Cas- 
w- “At Royston sie rtterts, in his 76th year, Mr Hen- 

— At in his 7 A 

Andrews, the editor of “ Moore's Aimanack.” 

e was an able astronomer, and was for many — 
years qi! oe — of Longitude to com- 

ute Fie auti emeris.” 

P'a7. At the Rev. Robert Shirreff, in the 

66th eS ae 42d of his ministry. 

paniet eaaers J. H. C. Dallaway, wife of 
i way le 

Pr bath in, rome nei 
r reig, W. S. ‘ 

— At his house, Fyfe-place, Donald M‘Laine, 
Esa it the thanse of Cleish, Miss Elizabeth Dar- 


ling. ‘ 
"ae i h, after a few days’ illness, Mrs 
Hathorn of Castlewigg. 
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99, At his house, George’s-square, Edinburgh, 
Deri Hi Bs, Mn race Camp 
ts 4 race 
ray Bm Campbell Ha 


onzie, 
30. At Plewlands, near Edinburgh, in the 19th 
oe oe Alexander, eldest son of Mr Alex. 


—At Meeting-house Green, Leith, Mrs Christian 


Henderson, spouse of Mr John S: merchant 
there. 
31. At pe Lieutenant-General William 


— At St iteom, Mrs Helen Murray, relict of 
Mr a Wallace, shipmaster there, in the 83d 


of 
year Xt Kintoss, Mise Christian Stark, y 
daughter of the’ late Rev. Robert Stark, ‘minister 


the 
= At Camberwell, on the day he completed his 
98th year, the Hon. Colonel P abe Judge of 
the Superior Court of , ussetts previous to 


the revolution. 
Bo 


the e late Li eut.-General Sir James » G.C.B. 
Feb. 1. ‘At Gayfield Square, Mr Robert Hors- 


-— At her house, Perth, of an apoplexy, Mrs 
Wilhelmina Moncrieff, relict of Mr John Andrew 


of Marlefield. 
2. At Berwick, James a iat aged 76. 
— At his — = York- ork-pace,’ London, oe Jensen 


Madocks, 

This - &. (who was Se voting in ——— gy 

world some yeat's since, as the ‘‘ gayest of the 

he being the life of every circle), died so su ay 
last t friends. 


Baw ‘At Leith, Jessica Elizabeth, youngest daugh- 
ter of James Ker, ig, Suge the Court of 

King’s Bench, ce. Ce 

4. At Queensferry, W illiam Mackenzie Hender- 
son, in the 31st year of ina fo ees of the Rev. 
John Henderson, mi of parish. 

— At Blithfield, in Staffordshire, Louisa, Lady 
Bagot, = of the late, and mother of the present 

5. At it Frederick - street, oe pingtelens, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr Andrew Baillie, solichor 
at law, Edinburgh. 

— At Manley, Devonshire, Mrs Manley of Man- 


6. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Alison, bookbinder. 

fn At Edinburgh, Mrs Ramage, wife of Captain 
William Ramage, 

8. At his house in Russel-square » London, the 
Right Hon. Sir Vicary Gibbs, late Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of the Court of Common Pleas. 

10. At Paxton-house, George Home, Esq. of 
be ‘At Berlin her Royal Highness the P: 

pars 3 rincess 
Anne-Elizabeth-Louisa, widow of his Royal High- 
ness Prince Ferdinand of Prussia, at the advanced 

of 82. She was in bream the day pre- 


il. At St Andrews, 
— At Dalvey, Miss F Fora M 
ata At Edi bur gh, J wy es dau 
n ane, oungest iter 
of Colin Mochenain Esq. Pestaaee, P.C.S. + 
At Stirches, Rox! » Gilbert, young- 
est son of Gilbert Chisholm, Esq. of Stirches. 
14. At St Andrews, the Rev. Dr Henry David 
Hill, Professor of Greek in that university. 
— At his house, Albany-street, North Leith, 
Chatles Gerdon, Esq. late Collector of Excise, 


_ pogo near Kilsyth, on his way from Glas- 
Edinburgh, Mr John Smith, " nipoener, 


th 
15. At Rosehill, Totterige, Herfordshire, in his 
98th year, General the Hon. Sir Alexander Mait- 


wid Todd, senior, 
acleod, Sethe of 


15, At Edinburgh, Mr William Bell, merehan 
Nicoison-s . 4 


~ ar in Harcourt-street, i 
Leonard Macnally, Esq. of the Irish Bar. 4 
in the 68th + gatas, and was called to the 
Irish Bar in 
16. Gr idediciows, nee Fochabers, 
rae daughter of. Lieutenant-Colonel 


— At her house in Curzon-street, ee Lon- 
a, the a ey ed a. Mary Henrietta 


lyn. 
ex's , eldest 
of mobos W eben ot Wi son 
ae si Douglas, eldest daughter of 
_ el 
Dougias. 


the late Dr 
18. At Edin' sg 5 second 
con of the lat John Knead, ‘in 
— MrT monies Ritchie, 2 his house, Gon Cassels’- 


place, Leith 

— ‘At Ellieston, Thomas Tulloh yungest 
son of the late ‘Thomas Tulloh, Tay of eine 
— At his house in Chelsea College, London, the 


ad or Sheriff. of Ayrshire, 
vocate, te ire, and so- 

licilor of Teinds for Score, ‘ 
= * Stirlin Ay 


ciate Synod 
24. At Kinfaune Castle, Mrs Johnston, 


of the late M 61st regiment e~y foot, 
ong me mother ht Hon. Lady Gray. 

—At Peter! John pee a few 
sae er he had completed his ear. He 
was a staunch Jacobite—fought hs ny e banner 
of. Prince. Charles at ee hh, where he was 
wounded. He took great pleasure in relating iis 
adventures, and in is ng Jacobite so: 
was not only of s Sim, & 2 — 

—so much so, he regu atten a hall, 
it least once oeey ear; at allof Which he danced, 
even the last, w! happened only a few months 
before his death. 

— At his porte: bey in Greek-street, Dublin, 
in ae emer | of he mee | of a blood-vessel, 
Daniel Donnelly, the celebrated Irish pugilist, He 
was in the 44th year of his age, and had always en- 
joyed excellent health. 

— At his Bosal ot, Bishop of ¢ at a very ad- 


vanced age, Barnett, Bi Cloyne, 
the senior bishop of Ireland ae the death of the 
late “archbishop of Tuam. 


On board his Majesty’s ship, Sapphire, in th 
Wait Indien, Mz Andregiiiubaiieon® curpton, so. 
cond son of Andrew Hutchison, towneelerk of of 


Burntisland. 
— At Bombay, on his way to the Persian Gulf, 


Mr George Miller, chief officer of the shi 
Suffinant Rassool, of “cans Wiles 


widow va Richard inion Philli ae late one 
of the Commissioners of Pate, Bo for Scot 


land. 

— At Dewsabuoy, I Ireland, Mr Henry ee 
at the advanced age of 104, ‘Until within — 
last years he had the use of all his facul 

— At Bristol Hotwells, the Renee Countess 


of Granard. 
a. aa , Lieutenant-Colonel Handfield,. 
formerly of the 22d regiment of foot. 


r 
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